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VOL. II. 


CHAPTER I. 

Not many weeks afterwards, we went to live at 
Longfield, which henceforth became the family home 
for many years. 

Longfield! happy Longfield! little nest of love, and 
joy, and peace — where the children grew up, and we 
grew old — where season after season brought some 
new change ripening in us and around us — where 
summer and winter, day and night, the hand of God’s 
providence was over our roof, blessing our goings out 
and our comings in, our basket and our store; crowning 
us with the richest blessing of all, that we were made a 
household where “brethren dwelt together in unity.” 
Beloved Longfield! my heart, slow pulsing as befits 
one near the grave, thrills warm and young as I re- 
member thee! 

Yet how shall I describe it — the familiar spot; so 
familiar that it seems to need no description at all. 

It was but a small place when we first came there. 
It led out of the high-road by a field-gate — the White 
Gate; from which a narrow path wound down to a 
stream, thence up a green slope to the house; a mere 
John Halifax, Gentleman. IL I 
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farm-house, nothing more. It had one parlour, three 
decent bed-rooms, kitchen, and out-houses; we built ex- 
tempore chambers out of the bam and cheese-room. In 
one of these the boys, Guy and Edwin slept; against 
the low roof of which the father generally knocked his 
head every morning when he came to call the lads. Its 
windows were open all summer round, and birds and 
bats used oftentimes to fly in, to the great delight of 
the youthful inmates. 

Another infinite pleasure to the little folk was that, 
for the first year, the farm-house kitchen was made our 
dining-room. There, through the open door, Edwin’s 
pigeons, Muriel’s two doves, and sometimes a stately 
hen, walked in and out at pleasure. Whether our live- 
stock, brought up in the law of kindness, were as well- 
trained and well-behaved as our children, I cannot tell; 
but certain it is that we never found any harm from 
this system, necessitated by our early straits at Longfield 
— this “liberty, fraternity, and equality.” 

Those words, in themselves tme and lovely, but 
wrested to ^uch false meaning, whose fatal sound was 
now dying out of Europe, merged in the equally false 
and fatal shout of ^^‘Gloire! gtoireV^ remind me of an 
event which I believe was the first that broke the deli- 
cious monotony of our new life. 

It was one September morning. Mrs. Halifax, the 
children, and I were down at the stream, planning a 
bridge across it, and a sort of stable, where John’s horse 
might be put up — the mother had steadily resisted the 
long-tailed grey ponies. For with all’ the necessary im- 
provements at Longfield, with the large settlement that 
John insisted upon making on his wife and children, 
before he would use in his business any portion of her 
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fortune, we found we were by no means so rich as to 
make any great change in our way of life advisable. 
And, after all, the mother^s best luxuries were to see 
her children merry and strong, her husband^s face lightened 
of its care, and to know he was now placed beyond 
doubt in the position he had always longed for; for was 
he not this very day gone to sign the lease of Enderly 
Mills? 

Mrs. Halifax had just looked at her watch, and she 
and I were wondering, with quite a childish pleasure, 
whether he were not now signing the important deed, 
when Guy came running to say a coach-and-four was 
trying to enter the White Gate. 

‘‘Who can it be? — But they must be stopped, or 
they’U spoil John’s new gravel road that he takes such 
pride in. Uncle Phineas, would you mind going to see?” 
AVho should I see, but almost the last person I ex- 
pected — who had not been beheld, hardly spoken of, 
in our household these ten years — Lady Caroline Brith- 
wood, in her travelling-habit of green cloth, her velvet 
riding-hat, with its Prince of Wales’ feathers, gayer than 
ever — though her pretty face was withering under the 
paint, and her lively manner growing coarse and bold. 

“Is thisLongfield? — Does Mr. Halifax — mon Dieu^ 
Mr. Fletcher, is that you?” 

She held out her hand with the frankest condescen- 
sion, and in the brightest humour in the world. She in- 
sisted on sendir^ on the carriage, and accompanying me 
down to the stream, for a “surprise” — a “scene.” 

Mrs. Halifax, seeing the coach drive on, had evidently 
forgotten all about it She stood in the little dell which 
the stream had made, Walter in her arms — her figure 
thrown back, so as to poise the child’s weight. Her right 
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hand kept firm hold of Guy, who was paddling barefoot 
in the stream; Edwin, the only one of the boys who 
never gave any trouble, was soberly digging away, beside 
little Muriel. 

The lady clapped her hands. Brava! hravissima! 
a charming family picture, Mrs. Halifax.^^ 

^^Lady Caroline 

Ursula left her children, and came to greet her old 
acquaintance, whom she had never once seen since she 
was Ursula March. Perhaps that fact touched her, and 
it was with a kind of involuntary tenderness that she 
looked into the sickly face, where all the smiles could 
not hide the wrinkles. 

‘^It is many years since we met; and we are both 
somewhat altered, cousin Caroline.*^ 

"You are, with those three great boys. The little 
girl yours also? — Oh, yes, I remember William told 
me — poor little thing!” And with uneasy awe she 
turned from our blind Muriel, our child of peace. 

"Will you come up to the house? my husband has 
only ridden over to Enderly; he will be home soon.” 
"And glad to see me, I wonder? Eor I am rather 
afraid of that husband of yours — eh, Ursula? Yet I 
should greatly like to stay.” 

Ursula laughed, and repeated the welcome. She was 
so happy herself — she longed to distribute her happiness. 
They walked, the children following, towards the house. 

Under the great walnut-tree, by the sunk fence which 
guarded the flower-garden from the sheep and cows, Mrs. 
Halifax stopped and pointed down the green slope of the 
field, across the valley, to the wooded hills opposite. 

"IsnH it a pretty view?” said Guy, creeping up and 
touching the stranger’s gown: our children had lived too 
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much in an atmosphere of love to know either shyness 
or fear. 

"Very pretty, my little friend.^^ 

‘‘Thafs One-tree Hill. Father is going to take us all 
a walk there this afternoon.” 

‘‘Do you like going walks with your father?” 

“Oh, don^t we!” An electric smile ran through the 
whole circle. It told enough of the blessed home-tale. 

Lady Caroline laughed a sharp laugh. “Eh, my dear, 
I see how things are. You don’t regret having married 
John Halifax, the tanner?” 

“Regret!” 

“Nay, be not impetuous. I always said he was a 
noble fellow — so does the earl now. And William — 
you can’t think what a hero your husband is to William.” 
“Lord Ravenel?” 

“Ay, my little brother that was — growing a young 
man now — a frightful bigot, wanting to make our house 
as Catholic as when two or three of us lost our heads for 
Eing James. But be is a good boy — poor William! I 
had rather not talk about him.” 

Ursula inquired courteously if her cousin Richard 
were well. 

“Bah! — I suppose ho is; he is always well. His 
late astonishing honesty to Mr. Halifax cost him a fit of 
gout — mais nHmporte, If they meet, I suppose all 
things will be smooth between them?” 

“My husband never had any ill-feeling to Mr. Brith- 
wood.” 

“ I should not bear him an undying enmity if he had. 
But you see ’tis election time, and the earl wishes to put 
in a gentleman, a friend of ours, for Kingswell. Mr. 
Halifax owns some cottages there, eh?” 
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Mr. Fletcher does. My husband transacts busineBS — ” 
‘^Stop! stop!^^ cried Lady Caroline. *^1 don^t under- 
stand business; I only know that they want your hus- 
band to be friendly with mine. Is this plain enough?'^ 
“Certainly: be under no apprehension. Mr. Halifax 
never bears malice against anyone. Was .this the reason 
of your visit, Lady Caroline?” 

“Eh — mon Dieu! what would become of us if we 
were all as straightforward as you, Mistress Ursula? But 
it sounds charming — in the countiy. No, my dear; I 
came — nay, I hardly know why. Probably, because I 
liked to come — my usual reason for most actions. Is 
that your salle-a-^cmger? Won^t you ask me to dinner, 
ma cousine?** 

“Of course,” the mother said, though I fancied, 
afterwards, the invitation rather weighed upon her mind, 
probably from the doubt whether or no John would like 
it. But in little things, as in great, she had always this 
safe trust in him — that conscientiously to do what she 
felt to be right, was the surest way to be right in her 
husband’s eyes. 

So Lady Caroline was our guest for the day — a 
novel guest — but she made herself at once familiar and 
pleasant. Guy, a little gentleman from his cradle, in- 
stalled himself her admiring knight attendant everywhere: 
Edwin brought her to see his pigeons; Walter, with 
sweet, shy blushes, offered her “a ’ittle Power;” and the 
three, as the greatest of all favours, insisted on escorting 
her to pay a visit to the beautiful calf not a week old. 

Laughing, she followed the boys; telling them how 
lately in Sicily she had been presented to a week-old 
prince, son of Louis Philippe the young Duke of Orleans 
and the Princess Marie- Amelie. “And truly, children, 
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he was not half so pretty as your little calf. Ursula, I 
am sick of courts sometimes. I would turn shepherdess 
myself, if we could find a tderable Arcadia.” 
there any Arcadia like home?” 

*^Home!” — Her face exparessed the utmost loathing, 
fear, and scorn. I remember hearing that the ’Squire 
since his return from abroad had grown just like his 
father; was drunk every day and all day long. “Is your 
husband altered, Ursula? He must be quite a young 
man still. Oh, what it is to be young!” 

^‘John looks much older, people say; but I don’t 
see it” 

“Arcadia again! Can such things be? especially in 
England, that paradise of husbands, where the first hus* 
band in the realm sets such an illustrious example. How 
do you stay-at-home British matrons feel towards my 
friend the Princess of Wales?” 

“God help her, and make her as good a woman as 
she is a wronged and miserable wife,” said Ursula, sadly. 

Query ^ Can a ‘good woman’ be made out of a 
‘wronged and miserable wife?* If so, Mrs. Halifax, you 
should certainly take out a patent for the manufacture.” 
The subject touched too near home. Ursula wisely 
avoided it, by enquiring if Lady Caroline meant to re- 
main in England. 

“O/a depend J** She turned suddenly grave. “Your 
fresh air makes me feel weary. Shall we go in-doors?” 
Dinner was ready laid, out — a plain meal; since 
neither the father nor any of us cared for table dainties; 
but 1 think if we had lived in a hut, and fed off wooden 
platters on potatoes and salt, our repast would have been 
fair and orderly, and our hut the neatest that a hut 
could be. For the mother of the family had in perfec- 
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tion almost the best genius a woman can have — the 
genius of tidiness. 

We were not in the least ashamed of our simple 
dinner-table, where no difference was ever made for any- 
body. We had little plate, but plenty of snow-white 
napeiy and pretty china; and what with the scents of 
the flower-garden on one side, and the green waving of 
the elm-tree on the other, it was as goo<l as dining out- 
of-doors. 

The boys were still gathered round Lady Caroline, in 
the little closet off the dining-room where lessons were 
learnt; Muriel sat as usual on the door-sill, petting one 
of her doves that used to come and perch on her head 
and her shoulder, of their own accord, when I heard the 
child say to herself — 

“Father^s coming.” 

‘‘Where, darling?” 

“Up the farm-yard way. There — he is on the 
gravelwalk. He has stopped; I daresay it is to pull some 
of the jessamine that grows over the well. Now, fly 
away, dove! Father^s here.” 

And the next minute a general shout echoed, 
“Fathers here!” 

He stood in the doorway, lifting one after the other 
up in his arms; having a kiss and a merry word for all 
— this good father! 

0 solemn name, which Deity Himself claims and 
owns! Happy these children, who in its fullest sense 
could understand the word “father!” to whom, from the 
dawn of their little lives, their father was what all 
fathers should be — the truest representative here on 
earth of that Father in heaven, who is at once justice, 
wisdom, and perfect love. 
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Happy, too — most blessed among women — the 
woman who gave her children such a father! 

Ursula came — for his eye was wandering in search 
of her — and received the embrace, without which he 
never left her or returned. 

‘‘All rightly settled, John?** 

“Quite settled.** 

“I am so glad.’* With a second kiss, not often be- 
stowed in public, as congratulation. He was going to 
tell more, when Ursula said, rather hesitatingly — “We 
have a visitor to-day.** 

Lady Caroline came out of her corner, laughing. 
“You did not expect me, I see. Am I welcome?** 

“Any welcome that Mrs. Halifax has given is also 
mine.’* 

But John’s manner, though polite, was somewhat con- 
strained; and he felt, as it seemed to my observant eye, 
more surprise than gratification in this incursion on his 
quiet home. Also I noticed, that when Lady Caroline, 
in the height of her condescension, would have Muriel 
close to her at dinner, he involuntarily drew his Httlo 
daughter to her accustomed place beside himself. 

“She always sits here, thank you.** 

The table-talk was chiefly between the lady and her 
host; she rarely talked to women when a man was to be 
had. Conversation veered between the Emperor Napoleon 
and Lord Wellington, Lord William Bentinck and Sar- 
dinian policy, the conjugal squabbles of Carlton House, 
and the one-absorbing political question of this year — 
Catholic emancipation. 

“You are a staunch supporter of the BiU, my father 
says. Of course, you aid him in the Eingswell election, 
to-morrow?** 
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"I can scarcely call it an election,’’ returned John. 
He had been commenting on it to ns that morning rather 
severely. An ^leetionl it vras merely a talk in the King’s 
Head parlour, a nomination, and show of hands by some 
dozen poor labourers, tenants of Mr. Brithwood and Lord 
Luxmore, who got a few pounds a-piece for their services, 
— and the thing was done. 

“Who is the nominee. Lady Caroline?” 

“A young gentleman of smedl fortune, but exoell^t 
parts, who returned with us from Naples.” 

The lady’s manner being rather more formal than she 
generally used, John looked up quickly. 

“The election being to-morrow, of course his name 
is no secret?” 

“Oh, no! Yermilye. Mr. Gerard Yermilye. Do you 
know him?” 

“I have heard of him.” 

As he spoke — either intentionally or no — John 
looked full at Lady Caroline. She dropped her eyes, and 
began playing with her bracelets. Both immediately 
qidtted the subject of Kingswell election. 

Soon after, we rose from table; and Guy, who had 
all dinner-time fixed his admiring gaze upon the “pretty 
lady,” insisted on taking h^ down the garden and 
gathering for her a magnificent arum lily, the mother’s 
favourite lily. I suggested gaining permission first; and 
was sent to ask the question. 

I found John and his wife in serious, even painful 
conversation. 

“Love,” he was saying, “I have known it for very 
long; but if she had not come here, I would never have 
grieved you by telling it.” 

“Perhaps it is not true,” cried Ursula, warmly. “The 
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world is ready enough to invent icruel falsehoods about 
US women.” 

‘‘‘Us women!* Don’t say that, Ursula. I will not 
have mv wife named in the same breath with 
“John!” 

“I will not, I say. You don’t know what it cost me 
even to see her touch your hand.” 

“John!” 

The soft tone recalled him to his better self. 

“Foi^ive me! but I would not have the least taint 
come near this wife of mine. I could not bear to think 
of her holding intercourse with a light woman — a 
woman false to her husband.” 

“I do not believe it. Caroline was foolish, she was 
never wicked. Listen! — If this were true, how could 
she be laughing with our children now? Oh! John — 
think — she has no children.” 

The deep pity passed from Ursiila^s heart to her hus- 
band’s. John clasped fondly the two hsmds that were 
laid on his shoulders, as, looking up in his face, the 
happy wife pleaded silently for one whom all the world 
knew was so wronged and so unhappy. 

“We will wait a little before we judge. Love, you 
are a better Christian than I.” 

All afternoon they both showed more than courtesy 
— kindness, to this woman, at whom, as anyone out of 
our retired household would have known, and as John 
did know well — all the world was already pointing the 
finger, on account of Mr» Gerard Vermilye. She, on her 
part, with her chameleon power of seizing and sunning 
herself in the delight of the moment, was in a state of 
the highest enjoyment. She turned “shepherdess,” fed 
the poultry with Edwin, pulled off her jewelled oma- 
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raents, and gave them to Walter for play-things; nay, 
she even washed off her rouge at the spring, and came 
in with faint natural roses upon her faded cheeks. So 
happy she seemed, so innocently, childishly happy, that 
more than once I saw John and Ursula exchange satisfied 
looks, rejoicing that they had followed after the divine 
charity which ^Hhinketh no evil.” 

After' tea we all turned out, as was our wont on 
summer evenings; the children playing about; while the 
father and mother strolled up and down the sloping field- 
path, arm in arm like lovers, or sometimes he fondly 
leaning upon her. Thus they would walk and talk 
together in the twiligl)t, for hours. 

Lady Caroline pointed to them. “Look! Adam and 
Eve modernised; Baucis and Philemon when they were 
young. Bon Dim I what it is to be young!” 

She said this in a gasp, as if wild with terror of the 
days that were coming upon her — the dark days. 

“People are always young,” I answered, “who love 
one another as these do.” 

“Love! what an old-fashioned word. I hate it! It 
is so — what would you say in English? — so dicMrant, 
I would not cultivate une grande passion for the world.” 
I smiled at the idea of the bond between Mr. and 
Mrs. Halifax taking the Frenchified character of “««<? 
grande passionJ* 

“But home-love, married love, love among children 
and at the fire-side; — you believe in that?” 

She turned upon me her beautiful eyes; they had a 
scared look, like a bird’s driven right into the fowler’s 
net. 

'**C'est impossible — impossible!^ 

The word hissed itself out between her shut teeth — - 
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** impossible Then elie walked quickly on, and was her 
lively self once more. 

When the evening closed, and tlie younger cliildren 
were gone to bed, she became rather restless about the 
non-appearance of her coach. At last a lacquey arrived, 
on foot. She angrily enquired, ^‘why a carriage had not 
been sent for her?” 

‘‘Master didn’t give orders, my lady,” answered the 
man, somewhat rudely. 

Lady Caroline turned pale — with anger or fear — ^ 
perhaps both. 

“You have not properly answered your mistress’s 
question,” said Mr. Halifax. 

“Master says, sir — beggiug my lady’s pardon for 
repeating it — but he says, ‘My lady went out against 
his will, and she may come home when and how she 
likes.’ ” 

“My lady” burst out laughing, and laughed violently 
and long. 

“Tell him, I will. Be sure you tell him I wilL It 
is the last and the easiest obedience.” 

John sent the lacquey out of the room; and Ursula 
said something about “not speaking thus before a servant” 

“.Before a servant! Why, my dear, we furnish enter- 
tainment for our whole establishment, my husband and I. 
We are at the Mythe what the Prince Regent and the 
Princess of W’^ales are to the country at large. We divide 
our people between us; I fascinate — he bribes. Ha! 
ha! WeU done. Richard Brithwood! I may come home 
‘when and how I like?’ Truly, I’ll use that kind per- 
mission.” 

Her eyes glittered with an evil fire: her cheeks were 
hot and red. 
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^‘Mrs. Halifax, I shall be thrown on your hospitality 
for an hour or two longer. Could you send a letter 
for me?” 

"To your husband? Certainly.” 

"My husband? — NeFer! — Yes^ to my husband 
The first part of ttie sentence was full of fierce contempt; 
the latter, smothered, and slowly desperate. "Tell me, 
Ursula, what constitutes a man one^s husband? Brutality, 
tyranny — the tyranny which the law sanctions? Or 
kindness, sympathy, devotion, everything that makes life 
beautiful — everything that constitutes happiness and — ” 

"Sin.” 

The word in her ear was so low, that she started as 
if conscience only had uttered it — conscience, to whom 
only her intents were known. 

John came forward, speaking gravely, but not un- 
kindly. 

"Lady Caroline, I am deeply grieved that this should 
have happened in my house, and through your visiting 
us against your husband’s wilL” 

"His will!” 

"Pm’don me; but I think a wife is bound to the very 
last to obey in all things not absolutely wrong, her hus- 
band’s wilL I am glad you thought of writing to Mr. 
Brithwood.” 

She shook her head, in mocking deniaL 

^May I ask, then — since I am to have the honour 
of sending it — to whom is this letter?” 

"To — ” I think she would have told a falsehood, 
if John’s eyes had not been so keenly fixed upon her. 
"To — a friend.” 

"Friends are at all times dangerous to a lady 
who — ” 
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"Hates her husband — ha! ha! Especially male 
friends?" 

"Especially male friends." 

Here Guy, who had lingered out of his little bed most 
unlawfully — hovering about, ready to do any chivalrous 
duty to his idol of the day — came up to bid her good 
night; and held up his rosy mouth, eagerly. 

"I — kiss a little child! I!” — and from her violent 
laughter, she burst into a passion of tears. 

The mother s^ed me to carry Guy away; she and 
John took Lady Caroline into the parlour, and shut the 
door. 

Of course, I did not then learn what passed ~ but I 
did afterwards. 

Lady Caroline’s tears were evanescent, like all her 
emotions. Soon she became composed — asked again 
for writing materials — then countermanded the re- 
quest. 

"No, I will wait till to-morrow. Ursula, you will 
take me for the night?" 

Mrs. Halifax looked appealingly to her husband, but 
he gave no assent 

"Lady Caroline, you should willingly stay, were it 
not, as you must know, so fatal a step. In your position, 
you should be most careful to leave the world and your 
husband no single handle against you." 

"Mr. Halifax, what right have you — " 

"None, save that of an honest man, who sees a wo- 
man cruelly wronged, and desperate with her wrong; 
who would thankfully save her if he could." 

"Save me? From what — or whom?" 

"From Mr. Gerard Vermilye, who is now waiting 
down the road, and whom, if Leuiy Caroline Brithwood 
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once flies to, or even sees, at this crisis, she loses her 
place among honourable English matrons for ever.” 

John said this, with no air of virtuous anger or con- 
tempt, but as the simple statement of a fact. The con- 
victed woman dropped her face between her hands. 

Ursula, greatly shocked, was some time before she 
spoke. 

“Is it true, Caroline?” 

“What is true?” 

“That which my husband has heard of you?” 

“Yes,” she cried, springing up, and dashing back her 
beautiful hair — beautiful still, though she must have 
been five or six and thirty at least — “Yes, it is true 
— it shall be true. I will break my bonds, and live the 
life I was made for. I would have done it long ago, but 
for — no matter. Why, Ursula, he adores me; young 
and handsome as he is, he adores me. He will give me 
my youth back again, ay, he will.” 

And she sang out a French chanson, something about 
‘‘Za liberty et ses plaisirs^ la feunesse^ V amour 

The mother grew sterner — any such wife and 
mother would. Then and there, compassion might have 
died out of even her good heart, had it not been for the 
sudden noise over-head of children’s feet — cliildrcn’s 
chattering. Once more the pitiful thought came — “She 
has no children.” 

“Caroline,” she said, catching her gown as she passed, 
“when I was with you, you had a child which only 
breathed and died. It died spotless. WTien you die, how 
dare you meet that little baby?” 

The singing changed to sobbing. “I had forgotten 
My little baby! Oh, mon Dieu^ mon Dieu!** 

Mrs. Halifax, taking in earnest those meaningless 
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French ejaculations, whispered something about Him who 
alone can comfort and help us alL 

"Him! I never knew Him, if indeed He be. Ho, 
no, there is no after-life ” 

Ursula turned away in horror. "John, what shall 
we do with her? No home! — no husband! — no 
God!” 

"He never leaves Himself without a witness. Look 
love.” 

The wretched woman sat rocking to and fro — weep- 
ing and wringing her hands. "It was cruel — cruel! 
You should not have spoken about my baby. Now — ” 

"Tell me — just one word — I will not believe 
anybody’s word except your own. Caroline, are you — 
still innocent?” 

Lady Caroline shrank from her touch. "Don’t hold 
me so. You may have one standard of virtue, I 
another.” 

"Still, tell me.” 

"And if I did, you, an ‘honourable English matron’ 
— was not that your husband’s word? — would turn 
from me, most likely?” 

"She will not,” John said. "She has been happy, 
and you most miserable.” 

"Oh, most miserable.” 

That bitter groan went to both their hearts, Ursula 
leaned over her — herself almost in tears. "Cousin 
Caroline John says true — I will not turn from you. 
I know you have been sinned against — cruelly — 
cruelly. Only teU me that you yourself have not 
sinned.” 

"I have ‘sinned,’ as you call it” 

John Halifax, Gentleman. //. 
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Ursula started — drew closer to her husband. Neither 
spoke. 

“Mrs. Halifax, why don’t you take away your 
hand?” 

“I? — let me think. This is terrible. Oh, John!” 

Again Lady Caroline said, in her sharp, bold tone, 
“Take away your hand.” 

“Husband, shall I?” 

“No.” 

For some minutes they stood together, both silent, 
beside this poor woman. I call her “poor,” as did they; 
knowing, that if a sufferer needs pity, how tenfold more 
does a sinner! 

John spoke first. “Cousin Caroline.” She lifted up 
her head in amazement. “We are your cousins, and we 
wish to be your friends, my wife and I. Will you listen 
to us?” 

She sobbed still, but less violently. 

“Only, first — you must promise to renounce for 
ever guilt and disgrace.” 

“I feel it none. He is an honourable gentleman — 
he loves me, and I love him. That is the true mar- 
riage. No, I will make you no such promise. Let me 
go.” 

“Pardon me — not yet. I cannot suffer my wife’s 
kinswoman to elope from my own house, without trying 
to prevent it” 

“Prevent! — sir! Mr. Halifax! You forget who you 
are, and who I am — the daughter of the Earl of Lux- 
more.” 

“Were you the King^s daughter, it would make no 
difference, I will save you in spite of yourself, if I can. 
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I have already spoken to Mr. Vermilye, and he has gone 
away.” 

“Gone away! the only living soul that loves me. 
Gone away! I must follow him — quick — quick.” 
“You cannot. He is miles distant by this time. He 
is afraid lest this story should come out to-morrow at 
KingsweU; and to be an M.P. and safe from arrest is 
better to Mr. Yermilye than even yourself, Lady Caro- 
line.” 

John's wife, unaccustomed to hear him take that cool, 
worldly, lialf-sarcastic tone, turned to him somewhat re- 
proachfully; but he judged best. For the moment, this 
tone had more weight with the woman of the world than 
any homilies. She began to be afraid of Mr. Halifax. 
Impulse^ rather than resolution, guided her, and even 
these impulses were feeble and easily governed. She sat 
down again, muttering — 

“My will is free. You cannot control me.” 

“Only so far as my conscience justifies me in pre- 
venting a crime.” 

“A crime?” 

“It would be such. No sophistries of French philo- 
sophy on your part, no cruelty on your husband's, can 
abrogate the one law, which if you disown it as God's, 
is still man's — being necessary for the peace, honour, 
and safety of society.” 

“What law?” 

‘‘ Thou shall not commit adultei^J^ 

People do not often utter this plain Bible word. It 
made Ursula start, even when spoken solemnly by her 
own husband. It tore from the self-convicted woman all 
the sentimental disguises with which the world then hid, 
and still hides — its corruptions. Her sin arose and 
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stared her blackly in the face — as sin. She cowered 
before it. 

“Am I — that? And William will know it. Poor 
William!” She looked up at Ursula — for the first time 
with the guilty look; hitherto, it had been only one of 
pain or despair. “Nobody knows it, except you. Don^t 
tell William. I would have gone long ago, but for 
him. He is a good boy; — don’t let him guess his 
sister was — ” 

She left the word unspoken. Shame seemed to crush 
her down to the earth; shame, the precursor of saving 
penitence — at least, John thought so. He quitted the 
room, leaving her to the ministry of his other self, his 
wife. As he sat down with me, and told me in a few 
words what indeed I had already more than half 
guessed, I could not but notice the expression of his own 
face. And I recognized how a man can be at once 
righteous to judge, tender to pity, and strong to save; a 
man, the principle of whose life is, as John’s was — 
that it should be made “comformable to the image” of 
Him, who was Himself on earth the image of God. 

Ursula came out and called her husband. They 
talked for some time together. I guessed, from what I 
heard, that she wished Lady Carole to stay the night 
here, but that he vrith better judgment was ui^ing the 
necessity of her returning to the protection of her 
husband’s home without an hour’s delay. 

“It is her only chance of saving her reputation. She 
must do it, at least temporarily, till some better measure 
can be taken. Tell her so, Ursula.” . 

After a few- minutes, Mrs. Halifax came out again, 
have persuaded her at last. She says she will do 
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whatever you think best. Only before she goes, she 
wants to look at the children. May she?” 

“Poor soul! — yes,” John murmured, turning away. 

Stepping out of sight, we saw the poor lady pass 
through the quiet, empty house into the children’s bed- 
room. We heard her smothered sob, at times, the whole 
way. 

Then I went down to, the stream, and helped John 
to saddle his ‘horse, with Mrs. Halifax’s old saddle — in 
her girlish days, Ursula used to be very fond of riding. 

“She can ride back again from the My the,” said 
John. “She wishes to go, and it is best she should; so 
that nothing need be said, except that Lady Caroline 
spent a day at Longfield, and that my wife and I accom- 
panied her safe home.” 

While he spoke, the two ladies came down the field- 
path. I fancied I heard, even now, a faint echo of that 
peculiarly sweet and careless laugh, indicating how light 
were all impressions on a temperament so plastic and 
weak — so easily re-moulded by the very next inJfiuence 
that fate might throw across her perilous way. 

John Halifax assisted her on horseback, took the 
bridle imder one arm and gave the other to his wife. 
Thus they passed up the path, and out at the White 
Gate. 

I delayed a little while, listening to the wind, and 
to the prattle of the stream, that went singing along in 
daylight or in darkness, by our happy home at Long- 
field. And I sighed to myself, “Poor Lady Caroline!” 
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Midnight though it was, I sat up until John and his 
wife came home. They said scarcely anything, but 
straightway retired. In the morning, all went on in the 
house as usual, and no one ever knew of this night’s 
episode, except us three. 

In the morning, Guy looked wistfully around him, 
asking for the ** pretty lady;” and being told that she 
was gone, and that he would not be likely to see her 
again, seemed disappointed for a minute; but soon he 
went down to play at the stream, and forgot all. 

Once or twice I fancied the mother’s clear voice 
about the house was rarer than its wont; that her quick, 
active, cheerful presence — penetrating every nook, and 
visiting every creature, as with the freshness of an April 
wind — was this day softer and sadder; but she did not 
say anything to me, nor I to her. 

John had ridden off early — to the flour-mill, which 
he still kept on, together with the house at 1^‘orton Bury 
— he always disliked giving up any old associations. 
At dinner-time he came home, saying he was going out 
again immediately. 

Ursula looked uneasv. A few minutes after, she 
followed me under the walnut-tree, where I was sitting 
with Muriel, and asked me if I would go with John to 
Kingswell. 

“The election takes place to-day, and he thinks it 
right to be there. He will meet Mr. Brith wood and Lord 
Luxmore; and though there is not the slightest need — 
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my husband can do all that he has to do alone — still, 
for my own satisfaction, I would like his brother to be 
near him.” 

They invariably called me their brother now; and it 
seemed as if the name had been mine by right of blood 
always. 

Of course, I went to Kingswell, riding John’s brown 
mare, he himself walking by my side. It was not often 
that we were thus alone together, and I enjoyed it much. 
All the old days seemed to come back again as we 
passed along the quiet roads and green lanes, just as 
when w^e were boys together, when I had none I cared 
for but David, and David cared only for me. The na- 
tural growth of things had made a difference in this, but 
our affection had changed its outward form only, not its 
essence. I often think that all loves and friendships 
need a certain three days’ burial before we can be quite 
sure of their truth and immortality. Mine — it hap- 
pened just after John’s marriage, and I may confess it 
now — had likewise its entombment, bitter as brief. 
Many cruel hours sat I in darkness, weeping at the door 
of its sepulchre, thinking that I should never see it 
again; but, in the dawn of the morning, it rose, and I 
met it in the desolate garden, different, yet the very 
same. And after that, it walked with me continually, 
secure and imperishable evermore. 

I rode, and John sauntered beside me along the foot- 
path, now and then plucking a leaf or branch off the 
hedge, and playing with it, as was his habit when a lad. 
Often, I caught the old smile — not one of his three 
boys, not even handsome Guy, had their father's smile. 

He was telling me about Endcrly Mill, and all his 
plans there, in the which he seemed very happy. At 
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last, his long life of duty was merging into the life he 
loved. He looked as proud and pleased as a boy, in 
talking of the new inventions he meant to apply in 
cloth-weaving; and how he and his wife had agreed to- 
gether to live for some years to come at little Longfield, 
strictly within their settled income, that all the re- 
mainder of his capital might go to the improvement of 
Enderly Mills and mill-people. 

shall be master of nearly a hundred, men and 
women. Think what good we may do! She has half-a- 
dozen plans on foot already — bless her dear heart 

It was easy to guess whom he referred to — the one 
^yho went hand-in-hand with him in everything. 

**Was the dinner in the bam, next Monday, her 
plan, too?’^ 

‘^Partly. I thought we would begin a sort of yearly 
festival for the old tan-yard people, and those about the 
flour-mill, and the Kings well tenants — ah, Phineas, 
wasnT I right about those Kings well folk?” 

These were about a dozen poor families, whom, when 
our mortgage fell in, he had lured out of Sally Watkins* 
miserable alley to these old houses, where they had at 
least fresh country air, and space enough to live whole- 
somely and decently, instead of herding together like 
pigs in a sty. 

‘‘You ought to be proud of your tenants, Phineas. 
I assure you, they form quite a contrast to their neigh- 
bours, who are Lord Luxmore*s.” 

, “And his voters likewise, I suppose? — the ‘free 
and independent burgesses* who are to send Mr. Ver- 
milye to parliament?” 

“K they can,” said John, biting his lip with that 
resolute half-combative air which I now saw in him at 
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times, roused by things which continually met him in 
his dealings with the world — things repugnant alike to 
bis feelings and his principles, but which he had still to 
endure, not having risen high enough to oppose, single- 
handed, the great mass of social corruption which at 
this, crisis of English history kept gathering and 
gathering, until out of the very horror and loathsomeness 
of it, an outcry for purification arose. 

“I)o you know, Phineas, I might last week have 
sold your houses for double price? They are valuable, 
this election year, since your five tenants are the only 
voters in Kingswell who are not likewise tenants of 
Lord Luxmore. Don’t you see how the matter stands?” 

It was not difficult, for that sort of game was played 
all over England, connived at, or at least winked at, by 
those who had political influence to sell or obtain, until 
the Eeform Bill opened up the election system in all its 
rottenness and enormity. 

*‘Of course, I knew you would not sell your houses; 
and I shall use every possible influence I have to 
prevent your tenants selling their votes. Whatever 
may be the consequence, the sort of thing that this 
Kingswell election bids fair to be, is what any honest 
Englishman ought to set his face against, and prevent if 
he can.” 

‘‘Can you?” 

“I do not feel sure, but I mean to try. First, for 
simple right and conscience; secondly, because if Mr. 
Vermilye is not saved from arrest by being placed in 
Parliament, he will be outlawed and driven safe out of 
the country. You see?” 

Ay, I did, only too welL Though I foresaw that 
whatever John was about to do, it must necessarily be 
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something that would run directly counter to Lord Lux- 
more — and he had only just signed the lease of 
Enderly Mills. Still, if right to be done — he ought 
to do it at all risks, at all costs; and I knew his wife 
would say so. 

We came to the foot of Kingswell Hill, and saw the 
little hamlet — with its grey old houses, its small, 
ancient church, guarded by enormous yew-trees, and 
clothed with ivy that indicated centuries of growth. 

! A carriage overtook us; in it were two gentlemen, 
one of whom bowed in a fiiendly manner to John. He 
returned it. 

“This is well; I shall have one honest gentleman to 
' deal with to-day.” 

I “Who is he?” 

“Sir Ealph Oldtower, from whom I bought Long- 
held. An excellent man — I like him — even his fine 
old Roman face, like one of his knightly ancestors 
on the tomb of Kingswell church. There^s something 
pleasant about his stiff courtesy and his staunch Toryism ; 
for he fully believes in it, and acts up to his belief. 
A true English gentleman, and I respect him.” 

“Yet, John, Horton Bury calls you a democrat.” 

“So I am, for I belong to the people. But I 
nevertheless uphold a true aristocracy — the best mm 
of the country — do you remember our Greeks of old? 
These ought to govern, and will govern, one day, whether 
their patent of nobib* ty be birtli and titles, or only 
honesty and brains.” 

Thus he talked on, and I liked to hear him, for 
talking was rare in his busy life of constant action. 
I liked to observ^e how during these ten years his mind 
had brooded over many things; how it had grown. 
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strengthened, and settled itself, enlarging both its vision 
and its aspirations; as a man does, who, his heart at 
rest in a happy home, his time and will to look out 
from thence into the troublous world outside, ready to do 
his work there likewise. That John was able to do 
it — ay, beyond most men — few would doubt who 
looked into his face; strong with the strength of an 
intellect which owed all its development to himself 
alone; calm with the wisdom which, if a man is ever to 
be wise, comes to him after he has crossed the line of 
thirty years. In that face, where day by day Time was 
writing its fit lessons — beautiful, because they were 
BO tit — I ceased to miss the boyish grace, and re- 
joiced in the manhood present, in the old age that was 
to be. 

It seemed almost too short a journey, when, putting 
his hand on the mare^s bridle — the creature loved him, 
and turned to lick his arm the minute he came near — 
John stopped me to see the view from across Kingswell 
churchyard. 

“Look, what a broad valley, rich in woods, and 
meadow-land, and com. How quiet and blue lie the 
Welsh hills far away. It does one good to look at 
them. Nay, it brings back a little bit of me which 
rarely comes uppermost now, as it used to come long 
ago, when you read your namesake, and Shakspeare, 
and that Anonymous Friend who has since made such a 
noise in the world. I delight in him stilL Think of a 
man of business liking Coleridge.” 

“I don^t see why he should not.” 

“Nor I. Well, my poetic tastes may come out more 
at Enderly. Or perhaps when I am an old man, and 
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have fought the good fight, and — holloa, there! Matthew 
Hales, have they made you drunk already?” 

The man — he was an old workman of ours — 
touched his hat, and tried to walk steadily past ‘^th© 
maister,” who looked at once both stem and sad. 

thought it would be so! — I doubt if there is a 
voter in all Klngswell who has not got a bribe.” 

‘^It is the same everywhere,” I said. ‘‘What can one 
man do against it, single-handed?” 

“Single-handed or not, every man ought to do what 
he can. And no man knows how much he can do till 
he tries.” 

So saying, he went into the large parlour of the 
Luxmore Arms, where the election was going on. 

A very simple thing, that election! Sir Ralph Old- 
tower, who was sherifl*, sat at a table, with his son, the 
grave-looking young man who had been with him in the 
carriage; near them were Mr. Brithwood of the Mythe, and 
the Earl of Luxmore. 

The room was pretty well filled with farmers' 
labourers and the like. We entered, making little noise; 
but John's head was taller than most heads present; the 
sheriff saw him at once, and bowed courteously. So did 
young Mr. Herbert Oldtower, so did the Earl of Luxmore. 
Richard Brithwood alone took no notice, but turned his 
back and looked another way. 

It was now many years since I had seen the 'squire. 
Lady Caroline’s husband. He had fulfilled the promise 
of his youth, and grown into a bloated, coarse-featured, 
middle-aged man; such a man as one rarely meets with 
now-a-days; for even I, Phineas Eletcher, have lived to 
see so great a change in manners and morals, that 
intemperance, instead of being the usual charactciistio 
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of gentleman” has become a rare failing — a univer- 
sally-contemned disgrace. 

“Less noise there!” growled Mr. Brithwood. “Silence, 
you fellows at the door! Now, Sir Ealph, lefs get the 
business over, and be back for dinner.” 

Sir Ralph turned his stately grey head to the light, 
put on his gold spectacles, and began to read the writ of 
election. As he finished, the small audience set up a 
feeble cheer. 

The sheriff acknowledged it, then leaned over the 
table, talking With rather frosty civility to Lord Luxmore. 
Their acquaintance seemed solely that of business. 
People whispered that Sir Ralph never forgot that the 
Oldtowers were Crusaders when the Ravenels were — 
nobody. Also, the baronet, whose ancestors were all 
honourable men and stainless women, found it hard to 
overlook a certain roy6d bar-sinister, which had originated 
the Luxmore earldom, together with a few other blots 
which had tarnished that scutcheon since. So folk said; 
but probably Sir Ralph’s high principle was at least as 
strong as his pride, and that the real cause of his dislike 
was foimded on the too well-known character of the 
Earl of Luxmore. 

They ceased talking; the sheriff rose, and briefly 
stated that Richard Brithwood, Esquire, of the My the, 
would nominate a candidate. 

The candidate was Gerard Yermilye, Esquire; at the 
mention of whose name one Norton Bury man broke into 
a horse laugh, which was quenched by his immediate 
ejection from the meeting. 

Then, Mr. Thomas Brown, steward of the Earl of 
Luxmore, seconded the nomination. 

After a few words between the sheriff, his son, 
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and Lord Luxmore, the result of which seemed rather 
unsatisfactory than otherwise, Sir Ralph Oldtower again 
rose. 

Gentlemen and electors, there being no other can- 
didate proposed, nothing is left me but to declare Gerard 
Yermilye, Esquire — ” 

John Halifax made his way to the table. ‘^Sir 
Ralph, pardon my interruption, but may I speak a feAV 
words 

Mr. Brithwood started up with an angry oath. 

‘^My good Sir,” said the baronet, with a look of 
reprehension which proved liim of the minority who 
thought swearing ungentlemanly. 

^‘By — , Sir Ralph, you shall not hear that low 
fellow ! 

^‘Excuse me, I must, if he has a right to be heard. 
Mr. Halifax, are you a freeman of Kingswell?” 

“I am.” 

This fact surprised none more than myself. 

Brithwood furiously exclaimed that it was a false- 
hood. ^‘The fellow does not belong to this neighbour- 
hood at all. He was picked up in H^orton Bury streets — - 
a beggar, a thief, for all I know.” 

“You do know very well, Mr. Brithwood. Sir Ralph, 
I was never either a beggar or a thief. I began life as 
a working lad — a farm-labourer — until Mr. Eletcher, 
the tanner, took me into his employ.” 

“So I have always understood,” said Sir Ralph, 
courteously. “And next to the man who is fortunate 
enough to boast a noble origin, I respect the man who 
is not ashamed of an ignoble one.” 

“That is not exactly my position either,” said John, 
with a half smile. “But we are passing from the 
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question in hand, which is simply my claim to be a 
freeman of this borough.” 

^‘On what grounds?” 

“Tou will find in the charter, a clause, seldom 
put in force, that the daughter of a freeman can confer 
the freedom on her husband. My wife’s late father, 
Mr. Henry March, was a burgess of KingswelL I claimed 
my rights, and registered, this year. Ask your clerk. 
Sir Ealph, if I have not spoken correctly.” 

The old white-headed clerk allowed the fact 
Lord Luxmore looked considerably surprised, and po- 
litely incredulous stilL His son-in-law broke out into 
loud abuse of *Hhis knavery.” 

will pass over this ugly word, Mr. Brithwood, 
merely stating that — ” 

“We are quite satisfied,” interrupted Lord Luxmore, 
blandly. “My dear sir, may I request so useful a vote 
and so powexful an interest as yours, for our friend, Mr. 
Vermilye?” 

“My lord, I should be very sorry for you to misap- 
prehend me for a moment. It is not my intention, ex- 
cept at the last extremity, to vote at alL If I do, it will 
certainly not be for Mr. Brithwood’s nominee. Sir Ealph, 
I doubt if, under some circumstances, which by your 
permission I am about to state, Mr. Gerard Vermilye 
can keep his seat, even if elected.” 

A murmur arose from the crowd of mechanics and 
labourers, who, awed by such propinquity to gentry and 
even nobility, had hitherto hung sheepishly back; but 
now, like all English crowds, were quite ready to “fol- 
low the leader,” especially one they knew. 

“Hear him! hear the master!” was distinguishable 
on all sides. Mr. Brithwood looked too enraged for 
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T7ords; but Lord Luxmore, taking snuff with a sarcastic 
smile, said — 

*^Honores mutant mores! — I thought, Mr. Halifax, • 
you eschewed politics?^' 

‘‘Mere politics I do, but not honesty, justice, mora- 
lity; and a few facts have reached my knowledge, though 
possibly not Lord Luxmore’s, which make me feel that 
Mr. Yermilye’s election would be an insult to all three; 
therefore, I oppose it.” 

A louder murmur rose. 

“Silence, you scoundrels!” shouted Mr. Brithwood; 
adding his usual formula of speech, which a second time 
extorted the old baronefs grave rebuke. 

“It seems. Sir Ralph, that democracy is rife in your 
neighbourhood. True, my acquaintance has not lain 
much among the commonality, but still I was not aware 
that the people choose the member of parliament.” 

“They do not. Lord Luxmore,” returned the sheriff, 
somewhat haughtily. “But we always hear the people. 
Mr. Halifax, be brief. What have you to allege against 
Mr. Brith wood’s nominee?” 

“First, his qualification. He has not three hundred, 
nor one hundred a-year. He is deeply in debt, at Nor- 
ton Bury and elsewhere. Warrants are out against him; 
and only as an M. P. can he be safe from outlawry. 
Add to this, an offence common as daylight, yet which 
the law dare not wink at when made patent — that he 
has bribed, with great or small sums everyone of the 
fifteen electors of Kings well; and I think I have said 
enough to convince any honest Englishman that Mr. 
Gerard Vermilye is not fit to represent them in Parlia- 
ment.” 

Here a loud cheer broke from the crowd at the door 
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and under the open windows where, thick as bees, tlie 
villagers had now collected. They, the un-voting, and 
consequently unbribable portion of the community — 
began to hiss indignantly at the fifteen unlucky voters. 
For though bribery was, as John had truly said, ‘^as 
common as daylight,” still, if brought openly before the 
public, the said virtuous public generally condemned it, 
if they themselves had not been concerned therein. 

The sheriff listened uneasily to a sound, very un- 
common at elections, of the populace expressing an opi- 
nion contrary to that of the lord of the soil. 

Really, Mr. Brithwood, you must have been as 
ignorant as I was of the character of your nominee, or 
you would have chosen some one else. Herbert” — he 
turned to his son, who, until the late dissolution, had 
sat for some years as member for Horton Bury — ‘‘Her- 
bert, are you acquainted with any of these facts?” 

Mr. Herbert Oldtower looked uncomfortable. 
“Answer,” said his father. “Ho hesitation in a 
matter of right and "wrong. Gentlemen, and my worthy 
friends, will you hear Mr. Oldtower, whom you all know ? 
Herbert, are these accusations true?” 

“I am afraid so,” said the grave young man, more 
gravely. 

“Mr. Brithwood, I regret extremely that this dis- 
covery was not made before. What do you purpose 
doing?” 

“By the Lord that made me, notliing! The borough 
is Lord Luxmore’s; I could nominate Satan himself if I 
chose. My man shall stand.” 

“I think,” Lord Luxmore said, with meaning, “it 
would be better for all parties that Mr. Yermilye should 
stand.” 
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lord/^ said the baronet; and one could see that 
not only rigid justice, but a certain obstinacy, marked 
his character, especially when anything jarred s^ainst 
his personal dignity or prejudices; “you forget that, how- 
ever desirous I am to satisfy the family to whom this 
borough belongs, it is impossible for me to see with 
satisfaction — even though I cannot prevent — the 
election of any person so unfit to serve his Majesty. If, 
indeed, there were another candidate, so that the popular 
feeling might decide this very difficult matter — ” 

“Sir Ralph,” said John Halifax, determinedly, “this 
brings me to the purpose for which T spoke. Being a 
landholder, and likewise a freeman of this borough, I 
claim the right of nominating a second candidate.” 

Intense, overwhelming astonishment struck all pre- 
sent. Such a right had been so long unclaimed, that 
everybody had forgotten it was a right at all. Sir Ralph 
and his clerk laid their venerable heads together for 
some minutes, before they could come to any conclusion 
on the subject. At last, the sheriff rose. 

“I am bound to say, that, though very uncommon, 
this proceeding is not illegal.” 

“Not niegal?” almost screamed Richard Brithwood. 
“Not illegal. I therefore wait to hear Mr. Halifax’s 
nomination. Sir, your candidate is, I hope, no demo- 
crat?” 

“His political opinions differ from mine, but he is 
the only gentleman whom I in this emei^ency can name; 
and is one whom myself, and I believe all my neigh- 
bours, will be heartily glad to see once more in parlia- 
ment. I beg to nominate Mr. Herbert Oldtower.” 

A decided sensation at the upper half of the room. 
At the lower half an unanimous, involuntary cheer; for 
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among our county families there were few so warmly 
respected as the Oldtowers. 

Sir Kalph rose, much perplexed. "I trust that no 
one present will suppose I was aware of Mr. Halifax’s 
intention. Hor, I understand, was Mr. Oldtower. My 
son must speak for himself.” 

Mr. Oldtower, with his accustomed gravity, accom- 
panied by a not unbecoming modesty, said, that in this 
conjuncture, and being personally acquainted with both 
Mr. Brithwood and the Earl of Luxmore, he felt no 
hesitation in accepting the honour offered to him. 

"That being the case,” said his father, though evident- 
ly annoyed, "I have only to fulfil my duty as public 
officer to the crown.” 

Amidst some confusion, a show of hands was called 
for; and then a cry rose of "Go to the poU!” 

"Go to the poll I” shouted Mr. Brithwood. "This is 
a family borough. There has not been a poll here these 
fifty years. Sir Balph, your son’s mad.” 

"Sir, insanity is not in the family of the Oldtowers. 
My position here is simply as sheriff of the county. If 
a poll be called for — ” 

"Excuse me, Sir Ralph, it would be hardly worth 
while. May I offer you — ” 

It was — only Ids snuff-Dox. But the Earl’s polite 
and meaning smile filled up the remainder of the sen- 
tence. 

Sir Ralph Oldtower drew himself up haughtily, and 
the fire of youth flashed indignantly from his grand old 
eyes. 

"Ijord Luxmore seems not to understand the duties 
and principles of us country gentlemen,” he said coldly, 
and turned away , addressing the general meeting. 
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“Gentlemen, the poll will be held this afternoon, accord- 
ing to the suggestion of my neighbour here.” 

“Sir Ralph Oldtower has convenient neighbours,” re- 
marked Lord Luxmore. 

“Of my neighbour, Mr. Halifax,” repeated the old 
baronet, louder, and more emphatically. “A gentleman,” 
— he paused, as if doubtful whether in that title he 
were awarding a right or bestowing a courtesy, looked 
at John, and decided — “a gentleman for whom, ever 
since I have known him, I have entertained the highest 
respect.” 

It was the first public recognition of the position 
which for some time had been tacitly given to John 
Halifax in his own neighbourhood. Coming thus, jBrom 
this upright and honourable old man, whose least merit 
it was to hold, and worthily, a baronetage four centuries 
old, it made John^s cheek glow with an honest gratifica- 
tion, and a pardonable pride. 

“Tell her,” he said to me, when, the meeting having 
dispersed, he asked me to ride home and explain the 
reason of his detention at Kingswell — “Tell my wife 
all. She will be pleased, you know.” 

Ay, she was. Her face glowed and brightened as 
only a wife’s can — a wife whose dearest pride is in her 
husband’s honour. 

Nevertheless, she hurried me back again as quickly 
as I came. 

As I once more rode up Kings well hill, it seemed 
as if the whole parish were agog to see the novel sight. 
A contested election! truly, such a thing had not been 
known within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
The fifteen voters — J believe that was the number — 
were altogether bewildered by a sense of their own im- 
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portance. Also, by a new and startling fact — which 
I found Mr. Halifax trying to impress upon a few of 
them, gathered under the great yew-tree in the church- 
yard — that a man’s vote ought to be the expression of 
his own conscientious opinion; and that for him to sell 
it was scarcely less vile than to traffic in the liberty of 
his son or the honour of his daughter. Among those 
who listened most earnestly, was a man whom I had be- 
fore seen to-day — Jacob Baines, once the ringleader of 
the 'bread-riots, who had long worked steadily in the 
tan-yard, and then at the Hour-mill. He was the honestest 
and faithfullest of all John’s people — illustrating un- 
consciously that Divine doctrine, tliat, often, they love 
most to whom most has been forgiven. 

The poll was to be held in the church — a not un- 
common usage in country boroughs, but which from its 
rarity struck great awe into the Kingswell folk. The 
churchwarden was placed in the clerk’s desk, to receive 
votes.’ Not far off, the sheriff sat in his family-pew, 
bare-headed; by his grave and reverent manner im- 
posing due decorum, which was carefully observed by 
all except Lord Luxmore and Mr. Brithwood. 

These two, apparently sure of their cause, had re- 
covered their spirits, and talked and laughed loudly on 
the other side of the church. It was a very small 
building, narrow and cruciform; every word said in it 
was distinctly audible throughout. 

‘‘My lord, gentlemen, and my friends all,” said Sir 
llalph, lising gravely, “let me hope that every one will 
respect the sanctity of this place.” 

Lord Luxmore, who had been going about with his 
dazzling diamond snuff-box and equally dazzling smile, 
stopped in the middle of the aisle, bowed, replied, 
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‘‘With pleasure — certainly!” and walked inside the 
communion, as if believing that his presence there con- 
veyed the highest compliment he could pay the spot. 

The poll began in perfect silence. One after the 
otJter, three farmers went up and voted for Mr. Vermilye. 
There was snuff under their noses — probably some- 
thing heavier than snuff in their pockets. 

Then came up the big, grey-headed fellow I have 
before mentioned — Jacob Baines. He pulled his fore- 
lock to Sir Balph, rather shyly; possibly in his youth he 
had made the sherifiPs acquaintance under less favour- 
able circumstances. But he plucked up courage. 

“Tour honour, might a man say a word to ^ee?” 

“Certainly! but be quick, my good fellow,” replied 
the baronet, who was noted for his kindly manner to 
humble folk. 

“Sir, I be a poor man I lives in one o^ my lord’s 
houses. I hanna paid no rent for a year. Mr. Brown 
zays to me, he zays — ‘Jacob, vote for Vermilye, and 
I’ll foi^ve ’ee the rent, and here be two pound ten to 
start again wi’.’ So, as I zays to Matthew Hales (he be 
Mr. Halifax’s tenant, your honour, and my lord’s steward 
ha’ paid ’un nigh four pound for his vote), I sure us be 
poor men, and his lordship a lord and all that — it’s no 
harm, I reckon.” 

“Holloa! cut it short, you rascal; you’re stopping the 
polL Vote, I say.” 

“Ay, ay, ’squire;” and the old fellow, who had some 
humour in him, pulled his hair again civilly to Mr. 
Brithwood. “Wait till I ha’ got shut o’ these.”’ 

And he counted out of his ragged pockets a handful 
of guineas. Poor feUow! how bright they looked; those 
guineas, that were food, clothing, life. 
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“Three was paid to I, two to Will Horrocks, and 
the rest to Matthew Hales. But, sir, we has changed 
our minds; and please, would’ee gixe back the money 
to them as owns it?^* 

“Still, my honest Mend — 

“Thank’ee, Sir Ralph, thafs it: we be honest; we 
couldn^t look the, master in the face else. Twelve year 
ago, come Michaelmas, he kept some on us from starving 
— may be worse. We bean^t going to turn rascals on’s 
hands now. Now I’ll vote, sir, — and it won’t be for 
Vermilye.” 

A smothered murmur of applause greeted old Jacob, 
as he marched back down the aisle, where on the stone 
benches of the porch was seated a rural jury, who discussed 
not overfavourably the merits of Lord Luxmore’s can-* 
didate. 

“He owes a power o’ money in Norton Bury — 
he do.” 

“Why doesn’t he show his face at the ’lection, like 
a decent gen’leman?” 

“Fear’d o’ bailiffs!” suggested the one constable, old 
and rheumatic, who guarded the peace of K ingswell. 
“He’s the biggest swindler in all England.” 

“Curse him!” muttered an old woman. “She was a 
bonny lass — my Sally! Curse him!” 

AH this while, Lord Luxmore sat in lazy dignity in 
the communion-chair, apparently satisfied that, as things 
always had been so they woiHd continue to be; that 
despite the unheard-of absurdity of a contested election, 
his pocket- borough was quite secure. It must have 
been, to say the least, a great surprise to his lord- 
ship, when, the poH being closed, its result was found 
thus: Out of the fifteen votes, six were for Mr. Yer- 
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milye, nine for his opponent. Mr. Herbert Oldtower 
was therefore duly elected as member for the borough 
of Kingswell. 

The earl received the announcement vith dignified, 
incredulous silence; but Mr. Brithwood never spared 
language. 

‘‘It's a cheat — an infamous conspiracy! I will un- 
seat him — by my soul 1 will!” 

“You may find it difficult,” said John Halifax, 
counting out the guineas deposited by Jacob Baines, and 
laying them in a heap before Mr. Brown, the steward. 
“Small as the number was, I believe any committee of 
the House of Commons will decide that nine honester 
votes were never polled. But I regret, my lord — I 
regret deeply, Mr. Brithwood,” and there was a kind of 
pity in his eye — “that in this matter I have been 
forced as it were, to become your opponent. Some day 
perhaps, you may both do me the justice that I now can 
only look for from my own conscience.” 

“Very possibly,” replied the earl, with a satirical 
bow. • “I believe, gentlemen, our business is ended for 
to-day, and it is a long drive to Norton Bury. Sir 
llalph might we hope for the honour of your company? 
No? Good day, my friends. Mr. Halifax, your ser- 
vant.” 

“One word, my lord. Those workmen of mine, who 
are your tenants — I am aware what usually results 
when tenants in arrear vote against their landlords — 
if, without taking any harsher measures, your agent will 
be so kind as to apply to me for the rent — ” 

“Sir, my agent will use his own discretion.” 

“Then I fely on your lordship’s kindliness — your 
sense of honour.” 
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‘^Honour is only spoken of between equals,” said the 
earl, haughtily. “But on one thing Mr. Halifax may 
always rely — my excellent memory.” 

With a smile . and bow as perfect as if he were 
victoriously quitting the field, Lord Luxraore departed. 
Soon not one remained of aU those who had filled the 
church and churchyard, making there a tumult that is 
chronicled to this very day by some ancient villagers, 
who still think themselves greatly ill-used because the 
Eeform Act has blotted out of the list of English 
boroughs, the “loyal and independent” borough of 
Kingswell. 

Sir Ealph Oldtower stood a good while talking with 
John; and finally, having sent his carriage on, walked 
with him down Kingswell Hill towards the manor- 
house. I, riding alongside, caught fragments of their 
conversation. 

“What you say is all true, Mr. Halifax; and you 
say it well. But what can we do? Our English con- 
stitution is perfect — that is, as perfect as anything 
human can be. Yet corruptions will arise; we regret, 
we even blame — but we cannot remove them. It is 
impossible.” 

“Ho you think. Sir Ealph, that the maker of this 
world — which, so far as we can see. He means like 
all other of His creations gradually to advance toward 
perfection - — do you think He would justify us in 
pronouncing any good work therein, ^ impossible?^” 

“You talk like a young man,” said the baronet, half 
sadly. “Coming years will shew you the world, and the 
^ ways of it, in a clearer light” 

“I earnestly hope so.” 

Sir Ralph glanced sideways at him — perhaps with 
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a sort of envy of tlie very youth which he thus chari- 
tably excused as a thing to be allowed for till riper 
wisdom came. Something might have smote the old 
man with a conviction, that in this youth was strength 
and life, the spirit of the new generation then arising, 
before which the old worn-out generation would crumble 
into ils natural dust. Bust of the dead ages, honourable 
dust, to be reverently inumed, and never parricidally pro- 
faned by us the living age, who in our turn must follow 
the same downward path. Bust, venerable and beloved 
— but still only dust. 

The conversation ended, we took our diverse ways; 
Sir Ralph giving Mr. Halifax a hearty invitation to the 
manorhouse, and seeing him hesitate, adding, that ‘^Lady 
Oldtower would shortly have the honour of calling upon 
Mrs. Hahfax.^^ 

John bowed. “But I ought to teU you. Sir Ralph, 
that my wife and I are very simple people — that we 
make no mere acquaintances, and only desire friends.’^ 

“It is fortunate, that Lady Oldtower and myself 
share the same peculiarity.” And, shaking hands with 
a stately cordiality, the old man took his leave. 

“John, you have made a step in the world to-day.” 

“Have I?” he said, absently, walking in deep 
thought, and pulling the hedge-leaves as he went along. 

“What will your wife say?” 

“My wife? bless her!” and he seemed to be only 
speaking the conclusion of his thinking. “It will make 
no difference to her — though it might to me. She 
manied me in my low estate — but some day, God 
willing, no lady in the land shall be higher than my 
Ursula.” 

Thus as in all things each thought most of each 
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other, and both of him — whose will was to them 
beyond all human love, ay, even such love as theirs. 

Slowly, slowly, I watched the grey turrets of the 
msmorhouse fade away in the dusk; the hills grew in- 
distinct, and suddenly we saw the little twinkling light 
that we knew was the lamp in Longfield parlour, shine 
out like a glow-worm across the misty fields. 

wonder if the children are gone to bed, Phineas.’* 

And the fatherly eyes turned fondly to that pretty 
winking light; the fatherly heart began to hover over 
the dear little nest of home. 

“Surely, there’s some one at the white gate, Ursula!” 

“John! Ah — it is you.” 

The mother did not express her feeling after the 
fashion of most women; but I knew by her waiting 
there, and by the nervous tremble of her hand, how 
great her anxiety had been. 

“Is all safe, husband ?“ 

“I think so. Mr. Oldtower is elected — he must 
fiy the country.” 

“Then she is saved.” 

“Let us hope she is. Come, my darling!” and he 
wrapped his arm round her, for she was shivering. “We 
have done all we could and must wait the rest. Come 
home. Oh!” with a lifted look and a closer strain, 
“thank God for home!” 
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CHAPTER nX 

We always rose early at Longfield. It was lovely 
to see the moming sun climbing over One-tree Hill, 
catching the larchwood, and creeping do^^Ti the broad 
slope of our field; thence up towards Redwood and 
Leckington — until, while the dews yet lay thick on 
our shadowed valley, Leckington Hill was all in a glow 
of light. Delicious, too, to hear the little ones running 
in and out, bright and merry as children ought to be in 
the first wholesome hours of the day — to see them 
feeding their chickens and petting their doves — calling 
every minute on father or mother to investigate and en- 
joy some wonder in farm-yard or garden. And either 
was ever ready to listen to the smallest of these little 
mysteries, knowing that nothing in childhood is too 
trivial for the notice, too foolish for the sympathy, of 
those on whom the Father of all men has bestowed the 
holy dignity of parenthood. 

I could see them now, standing among the flower- 
beds, out in the sunny moming, the father’s tall head in 
the centre of the group — for he was always the im- 
portant person during the brief hour or two that he was 
able to be at home. The mother close beside him, and 
both knotted round with an interlaced mass of little 
arms and little eager faces, each wanting to hear every- 
tliing and to look at everything — everybody to be fijst 
and nobody last. None rested quiet or mute for a 
second, except the one who kept close as his shadow to 
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her father’s side, and unwittmgly was treated by him 
less like the other children, than like some stray spirit 
of another world, caught and held jealously, but without 
much outward notice, lest haply it might take alarm, 
and vanish back again unawares. Whenever he came 
home and did not see her waiting at the door, his first 
question was always — ^‘Where’s Muriel?” 

Muriel’s still face looked very bright this morning c 

— the Monday morning after the election — because 
• her father was going to be at home the whole day. It 

was the annual holiday he had planned for his work- 
people. This only ‘‘dinnerparty” we had ever given — 
was in its character not unlike that memorable feast, to 
which were gathered the poor, the lame, the halt, and 
the blind — all who needed, and all who could not 
return, the kindness. There were great cooking prepara- 
tions — everything that could make merry the heart of 
man — tea, to comfort the heart of woman, hard-work- 
ing woman — and lots of bright pennies and silver 
groats to rejoice the very soul of youth. 

Mrs. Halifax, Jem Watkins, and his Jenny, were as 
busy as bees all morning. John did his best to help, 
but finally the mother pleaded how hard it was that the 
children should miss their holiday-walk with him, so we 
were all dismissed from the scene of action, to spend a 
long, quiet, two-hours, lying under the great oak on One- 
tree HilL The little ones played about till they were 
tired; then John took out the newspaper, and read about 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Lord Wellington’s entry into Madrid 

— the battered eagles and the tom and bloody flags of 
Badajoz, which were on their way home to the Prince 
Regent. 
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“I wish the fighting were over, and peace were 
come,” said Muriel. 

But the boys wished quite otherwise; they already 
gloried in the accounts of battles, played domestic games 
of French and English, acted garden sieges and 
blockades. 

^^How strange and awful it seems, to sit on this green 
grass, looking down our quiet valley, and then think of 
the fighting far away in Spain — perhaps this very 
minute, under this very sky. Boys, 111 never let either 
of you be a soldier.” 

‘‘Poor little fellows!” said I, “they can remember 
nothing but war time.” 

“What would peace be like?” asked Muriel. 

“A glorious time, my child — rejoicings everywhere, 
fathers and brothers coming home, work thriving, poor 
men’s food made cheap, and all things prospering.” 

“I should like to live to see it. Shall I be a w^oman 
then, father?” 

He started. Somehow, she seemed so unlike an or- 
dinary child, that while all the boy’s future was merrily 
planned out — the mother often said, laughing, she 
knew exactly what sort of a youB^ man Guy would be 
— none of us ever seemed to think of Muriel as a 
woman. 

“Is Muriel anxious to be grown up? Is she not 
satisfied with being my little daughter always?” 

“Always.” 

Her fhther drew her to him, and kissed her soft, 
shut, blind eyes. Then, sighing, he rose, and proposed 
that we should aU go home. 

This first feast at Longfield was a most merry day. 
The men and their families came about noon. Soon 
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after, they all sat down to dinner; Jem Watkins’s plan 
of the bam being universally scouted in favour of an 
open-air feast, in the shelter of a hay-rick, under the 
mild blue September sky. Jem presided with a pon- 
derous dignity which throughout the day furnished great 
private amusement to Ursula, John, and me. 

In the afternoon, all rambled about as they liked — 
many under the cicerone-ship of Master Edwin and 
Master Guy, who were very popular and grand indeed. 
Then the mother, with Walter clinging shy-eyed to her 
gown, went among the other poorer mothers there; talked 
to one, comforted another, counselled a third, and in- 
variably listened to all. There was little of patronizing 
benevolence about her; she spoke freely, sometimes even 
with some sharpness, when reproving comment was 
needed; but her earnest kindness, her active goodness, 
darting at once to the truth and right of things, touched 
the women’s hearts. While a few were a little whole- 
somely afraid of her — all recognized the influence of 
“the mistress,” penetrating deep and sure, extending far 
and wide. 

She laughed at me when I told her so — said it 
was all nonsense — that she only followed John’s simple 
recipe, for making his work-people feel that he was a 
friend as well as a master. 

“What is that?” 

“To pay attention and consideration to all they say; 
and always to take care and remember to call them by 
their right Christian names.” 

I could not help smiling — it was an answer so 
like Mrs. Halifax, who never indulged in any verbal 
sentimentalism. Her part in the world was deeds. 

It was already evening, when, having each contri- 
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buted our quota, great or small, to the entcrtaiumeiit, 
we all came and sat on the long bench under the walnut- 
tree. The sun went down red behind us, throwing a last 
glint on the upland field, where, from top to bottom, the 
young men and women were running in a long ‘thread- 
the-needle.” Their voices and laughter came faintly down 
to us. 

“I think they have had a happy day, Jolm. They 
will work all the better to-morrow.” 

“1 am quite sure of it.” 

“So am I,” said Guy, who had been acting the young 
master all day, condescendingly stating his will and giv- 
ing his opinion on every subject, greatly petted and 
looked up to by aU, to the no small amusement of us 
elders. 

“Why, my son?” asked the father, smiling. 

But here Master Guy was posed, and everybody 
lai^hed at him. He coloured up with childish anger, 
and crept nearer his mother. She made a place for him 
at her side, looking appealingly at John. 

“Guy has got out of his depth — we must help liira 
into safe waters again,” said the father. “Look here, my 
son, this is the reason — and it is well not to be ‘quite 
sure' of a thing unless one knows the reason. Our people 
will work the better, because they will work from love. 
Hot merely doing their duty, and obeying their master 
in a blind way, but feeling an interest in him and all 
that belong to liim; knowing that he feels the same in 
them. Knowing, too, that although, being their superior 
in many things, he is their master and they his servants, 
lie never forgets that saying, which I read out of the 
Bible, children, this morning: *0?ie is your master — even 
Christy and all ye are brethren.* Do you understand?” 
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I think they did, for he was accustomed to talk with 
them thus — even beyond their years. Not in the way 
of preachifying — for these little ones had in their 
childish days scarcely any so-called religious instruction, ’ 
save the daily chapter out of the New Testament, and 
the father and mother’s daily life, which was a simple 
and literal carrying out of the same. To that one test 
was brought, all that was thought, or said, or done, in 
our household, where it often seemed as if the Master 
were as visibly obeyed and followed as in the household 
which He loved at Bethany. 

As to what doctrinal creed we held, or what sect we 
belonged to, I can give but the plain answer which John 
gave to all such inquiries — that we were Christians. 

After these words from the Holy Book (which the 
children always listened to with great reverence, as to 
the Book which their parents most loved and honoured, 
the reading and learning of which was granted as a high 
reward and favour, and never carelessly allowed, or — 
horrible to think! — in^cted as a punishment), we ceased 
smiling at Guy, who in his turn ceased to frown. The 
little storm blew over, as our domestic storms usually did, 
learihg a clear, free heaven. Loving one another, of 
course we quarrelled sometimes; but we always made it 
up again, because — we loved one another. 

“Father, I hear the click of the gate. There’s some- 
body coming,” said MurieL 

The father paused in a great romp with his sons — 
paused, as he ever did when his little daughter’s soft 
voice was heard. “’Tis only a poor boy — who can he 
be?” 

“One of the folk that come for milk most likely — 
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but we have none to give away to-day. What do you 
want, my lad?” 

The lad, who looked miserable and scared, opened 
his mouth with a stupid **Eh?” 

Ursula repeated the question, 
wants Jeicob Baines.” 

You’ll find him with the rest, in front of that hay- 
rick, over his pipe and ale.” 

The lad was off like a shot. 

“He is from Kingswell, I think. Can anything be 
the matter, John?” 

“I will go and see. No, boys, no more games — I 
will be back presently.” 

He went, apparently rather anxious — as was easy 
to find out by only a glance at the face of Ursula. Soon 
she rose and went after him. I followed her. 

• We saw, close by the hay-rick, a group of men, an- 
grily talking. The gossiping mothers were just joining 
them. Far off, in the field, the younger folk were stiU 
dancing merrily down their long line of “Thread-the- 
needle.” 

As we approached, we heard sobbing from one or 
two women, and loud curses from the men. 

“WTiafs amiss?” said Mr. Halifax, as he came in the 
midst — and both curses and sobbings were silenced. 
All began a confused tale of wrongs. “Stop, Jacob — I 
can’t make it out.” 

“This lad ha’ seen it alL And he bean’t a liar in 
big things — speak up, Billy.” 

Somehow or other, we extracted the news brought 
by ragged Billy, who on this day had been left in charge 
of the five dwellings rented of Lord Luxmore. During 
the owners’ absence there had been a distraint for rent; 
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every bit of the furniture was carried off; two or three 
aged and sick folk were left lying on the bare floor — 
and the poor families here would have to go home to 
nothing but their four waUs. 

Again, at repetition of the story, the women wept 
and the men swore. 

*‘Be quiet,” said Mr. Halifax again. But I saw that 
his honest English blood was boiling within him. “Jem” 

— and Jem Watkins started, so unusually sharp and 
commanding was his master’s tone — “Saddle the marc 

— quick. I shall ride to Kingswell, and thence to the 
sheriff’s.” 

“God bless ’ee, sir!” sobbed Jacob Baiues’ widowed 
daughter-in-law, who had left, as I overheard her telling 
Mrs. Halifax, a sick child to-day at home. 

Jacob Baines took up a heavy knobbed stick which 
happened to be leaning against the hay-rick, and eyed it 
with savage meaning. 

“Who be they as has done this, master?” 

“Put that bludgeon down, Jacob.” 

The man hesitated — met his master’s determined 
eye — and obeyed him, meek as a lamb. 

“But what is us to do, sir?” 

“Hothing. Stay here tiU I return — you shall come 
to no harm. You will trust me, my men?” 

They gathered round him — those big, fierce-lookiog 
fellows, in whom was brute force enough to attack or 
resist anything — yet he made them listen to reason. 
He explained as much as he could of the injustice 
which had apparently been done them — injustice which 
had overstepped the law, and could only be met by keep- 
ing absolutely within the law. 

“It is partly my fault, that I did not pay the rent 
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to-day — I will do so at once, I will get your goods 
back to-night, if I can. If not, you hale fellows can 
rough it, and we’ll take the women and children in till 
morning — can we not, love?” 

‘‘Ay, readily!” said the mother. “Don’t cry, my good 
women. Mary Baines, give me your baby. Cheer up, 
the master will set all right!” 

John smiled at her in fond thanks — the wife who 
hindered him by no selfishness, but was his right hand 
and support in everything. As he mounted, she gave 
him his whip, whispering — 

“Take care of yourself, mind. Come back, as soon 
as you can.” 

And lingeringly she watched him gallop down the 
field. 

It was a strange three hours we passed in his ab- 
sence. The misty night came down, and round about 
the house crept wailing the loud September wind. We 
brought the women into the kitchen — the men lit a 
fire in the farm-yard, and sat suddenly round it. It was 
as much as I could do to persuade Guy and Edwin to 
go to bed, instead of watching that “beautiful blaze.” 
There, more than once, I saw the mother standing, with 
a shawl over her head, and her white gown blowing, 
trying to reason into patience those poor fellows, savage 
with their wrongs. 

“How far have they been wronged, Phineas? What 
is the strict law of the case? Will any harm come to 
John for interfering?” 

I told her, no, so far as I knew. That the cruelty 
and illegality lay in the haste of the distraint, and in the 
goods having been carried off at once, giving no oppor- 
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tunity of redeeming them. It was easy to grind the faces 
of the poor, who had no helper. 

"JSTever mind; my husband will see them righted — 
at all risks.” 

"But Lord Luxmore is his landlord.” 

She looked troubled. "I see what you mean. It is 
easy to make an enemy. 'No matter — I fear not. I 
fear nothing while John does what he feels to be right 
— as I kuow he will; the issue is in higher hands than 
ours or Lord Luxmore^s, — But whereas Muriel?” 

For as we sat talking, the little girl — whom nothing 
could persuade to go to bed till her father came home — 
had slipped from my hand, and gone out into the bluster- 
ing night. We found her standing all by herself under 
the walnut-tree. 

"I wanted to listen for father. When will he come?” 

"Soon, I hope,” answered the mother, with a sigh. 
"You must not stay out in the cold and the dark, my 
child.” 

"I am not cold, and I know no dark,” said Muriel, 
softly. 

And thus so it was with her always. In her spirit, 
as in her outward life, so innocent and harmless, she 
knew no dark. No cold looks — no sorrowful sights — 
no winter — no age. The hand laid upon her dear eyes, 
pressed eternal peace down on her soul. I believe she 
was, if ever human being was, purely and entirely happy. 
It was always sweet for us to know this — it is very 
sweet still, Muriel, our beloved! 

We brought her within the house, but she persisted 
in sitting in her usual place, on the door-sill, "waiting” 
for her father. It was she who first heard the white 
gate swing, and told us he was coming. 
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Ursula ran down to the stream to meet him. 

When they came up the path, it was not alone — 
John was helping a lame old woman, and his wife car- 
ried in her arms a sick child, on whom, when they en- 
tered the kitchen, Mary Baines threw herseK in a passion 
of crying. 

‘‘What have they been doing to 'ee. Tommy? — ^ee 
wam’t like this when I left ’ee. 0 they’ve been killing 
my lad, they have!” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Halifax; “we’ll get him well again, 
please God. Listen to what the master’s saying.” 

He was telling to the men who gathered round the 
kitchen-door, the results of his journey. 

It was — as I had expected from his countenance 
the first minute he appeared — fruitless. He had found 
all things at Kings well as stated. Then he rode to the 
sheriff’s; but Sir Ralph was absent, sent for to Luxmore 
Hall on very painful business. 

“My friends,” said the master, stopping abruptly in 
his narrative, “for a few hours you must make up your 
minds to sit stiU and bear it. Every man has to learn 
that lesson at times. Your landlord has — I would 
rather be the poorest among you, than Lord Luxmore 
this night. Be patient; we’ll lodge you aU., somehow. 
To-morrow I will pay your rent — get your goods back 
— and you shall begin the world again, as my tenants, 
not Lord Luxmore’s.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted the men, easily satisfied; as work- 
ing people are, who have been used all their days to Kve 
from hand to mouth, and to whom the present is aU in 
all. They followed the master, who settled them in the 
bam; and then came back to consult with his wife as to 
where the women could be stowed away. So, in a short 
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time, the five homeless families were cheerily disposed 
of — all but Mary Baines and her sick boy. 

^‘What can we do with them?” said John^ ques- 
tioningly to Ursula. 

“I see but one course. We must take him in; his 
mother says hunger is the chief thing that ails the lad. 
She fancies that he has had the measles; but our children 
have had it too, so there’s no fear. Come up stairs, 
Mary Baines.” 

Passing, with a thankful look, the room where her 
own boys slept, the good mother established this forlorn 
young mother and her two children in a little closet out- 
side the nursery door; cheered her with comfortable 
words; helped her ignorance with wise counsels — for 
Ursifia was the general doctress of all the poor folk 
round. It was almost midnight before she came down 
to the parlour where John and I sat, he with little 
Muriel asleep in his arms. The child would gladly have 
slumbered away all night there, with the delicate, pale 
profile pressed close into his breast. 

*‘Is all right, love? How tired you must be!” John 
put his left arm round his wife as she came and knelt 
by him, in front of the cheerful fire. 

Tired? Oh, of course; but you can’t think how 
comfortable they are up-stairs. Only poor Mary Baines 
does nothing but cry, and keep telling me that nothing 
ails her lad but hunger. Are they so very poor?” 

John did not immediately answer; I fancied he looked 
suddenly uneasy, and imperceptibly pressed his little girl 
closer to him. 

“The lad seems very ilL Much worse than our 
children were with measles.” 

“Yet how they suffered, poor pets! especially Walter. 
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It was the thought of them made me pity her so. Surely 
I have not done wrong?” 

‘‘No — love; quite right and kind. Acting so, I 
think one need not fear. See, mother, how soundly 
Muriel sleeps. If s almost a pity to waken her — but 
we must go to bed now.” 

“Stay one minute,” I said. “Tell us, John — I 
quite forgot to ask till now — what is that ‘painful 
business’ you mentioned, which called the sheriff to 
Lord Luxmore’s?” 

John glanced at his wife, leaning fondly against him, 
her face fiill of sweet peace, then at his little daughter 
asleep, then round the cheerful fire-lit room, outside 
which the autumn night-wind went howling furiously. 

“Love, that we are so happy, we must not, dare not, 
condemn.” 

She looked at him with a shocked inquiry. “You 
don’t mean — No; it is impossible!” 

“It is true. She has gone away.” 

Ursula sank down, hiding her face. “Horrible! And 
only two days since she was here, kissing our children.” 

We all three kept a long silence; then I ventured to 
ask when she went away? 

“This morning, early. They took — at least, Mr. 
Vermilye did — all the property of Lord Luxmore’s that 
he could lay his hands upon — family jewels and money 
to a considerable amount The earl is pursuing him now, 
not only as his daughter’s seducer, but as a swindler and 
a thief.” 

“And Kichard Brithwood?” 

“Drinks — and drinks — and drinks. That is the 
beginning and the end of all.” 

There was no more to be said. She had dropped for 
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ever out of her old life, as completely as a star out of 
the sky. Henceforth, for years and years, neither in our 
home, nor, I believe, in any other, was there the slightest 
mention made of Lady Caroline Brithwood. 

AH the next day John was from home, settling the 
KingsweU affair. The ejected tenants — our tenants 
now — left us at last, giving a parting cheer for Mr. 
Halifax, the best master in all England. 

Sitting down to tea, with no smaU reHef that aH was 
over, John asked his wife after the sick lad. 

^*He is very iU stiU, I think.” 

"Are you sure it is measles?” 

"I imagine so; and I have seen nearly aU childish 
diseases, except — no, that is quite impossible!” added 
the mother, hastily. She cast an anxious glance on her 
little ones; her hand slightly shook as she poured out 
their cups of milk. "Do you think, John — it was hard 
to do it when the child is so HI — I ought to have sent 
them away with the others?” 

"Certainly not If it were anything dangerous, of 
course Mary Baines would have told us. What are the 
lad’s symptoms?” 

As Ursula informed him, I thought he looked more 
and more serious; but he did not let her see. 

"Make your mind easy, love; a word from Dr. Jessop 
will decide all. I wiU fetch him after tea. Cheer up! 
Please God, no harm wiU come to our Httle ones!” 

The mother brightened again; with her all the rest; 
and the tea-table clatter went on, merry as ever. Then, 
it being a wet night, Mrs. Halifax gathered her boys 
round her knee for an evening chat over the kitchen- 
fire; while through the open door, out of the dim parlour 
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came ^‘Muriers voice,” as we called the harpsichord. It 
seemed sweeter than ever this night, like — as her 
father once said, but checked himself, and never said it 
afterwards — like Muriel talking with angels. 

He sat listening awhile, then, without any remark, 
put on his coat and went out to fetch the good doctor. 
I followed him down to the stream. 

‘‘Phineas,” he said, “wiU you mind — don*t notice 
it to the mother — but tnind and keep her and the 
children down stairs till I come back?” 

I promised. ‘‘Are you uneasy about Mary Baines’s 
lad?” 

“No; I have full trust in human means, and above 
all, in — what I need not speak of. Still, precautions 
are wise. Do you remember that day when, rather 
against Ursula’s wish, I vaccinated the children?” 

I remembered. Also that the virus had taken effect 
with all but Muriel; and we had lately talked of re- 
peating the much -blamed and miraculous experiment 
upon her. I hinted this. 

“Phineas, you mistake,” he answered, rather sharply. 
“She is quite safe — as safe as the others. I wrote to 
Dr. Jenner himself. But don’t mention that I spoke 
about this.” 

“Why?” 

“Because to-day I heard that they have had the 
small-pox at Kingswell,” 

I felt a cold shudder. Though inoculation and vac- 
cination had made it less fatal among the upper classes, 
this frightful scourge still decimated the poor, especially 
children. Great was the obstinacy in refusing relief; and 
loud the outcry in Norton Bury, when Mr. Halifax, who 
had met and known Dr. Jenner in London — finding no 
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practitioner that would do it, persisted in administering 
the vaccine virus himself to his children. But still, with 
a natural fear, he had kept them out of all risk of taking 
the smallpox until now. 

“John, do you think ” 

“No; I will not allow myself to think. Not a word 
of this at home, mind. Gooibye!” 

He walked away, and I returned up the path heavily, 
os if a cloud of terror and dole were visibly hanging 
over our happy Longfield. 

The doctor appeared; he went up to the sick lad; 
then he and Mr. Halifax were closeted together for 
a long time- After he was gone, John came into the 
kitchen, where Ursula sat with "Walter on her knee. The 
child was in his little white night-gown, playing with 
his elder brothers, and warmiog his rosy toes. 

The mother had recovered herself entirely: was con- 
tent and gay. I saw John’s glance at her, and then — 
and then 1 feared. 

“What does the doctor say? The child will soon be 
well?^^ 

“We must hope so.^’ 

“John, what do you mean? I thought the little fellow 
looked better when I went up to see him last. And 
there — I hear the poor mother up-stairs crying.” 

“She may cry; she has need,” said Jobm, bitterly. 
“She knew it all the while. She never thought of our 
children; but they are safe. Be content, love — please 
God, they are quite safe. Very few take it after vac- 
cination.” 

“It — do you mean the smallpox? Has the lad got 
smallpox? Oh, God help us ! My children — my children ! ” 

She grew white as death; long shivers came over her 
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from head to foot. The little boys, frightened, crept up 
to her; she clasped them altogether in her arms, turning 
her head with a wild, savage look, as if some one were 
stealing behind to take them from her. 

Muriel, perceiving the silence, felt her way across 
the room, and touching her mother’s face, said, anxiously, 
‘‘Has anybody been naughty?” 

“No, my darling; no!” 

“Then never mind. Father says, nothing will harm 
us, except being naughty. Did you not, father?” 

John snatched his little daughter up to his bosom, 
and called her for the himdredth time the name my 
poor old father had named her — the “blessed” child. 

We all grew calmer; the mother wept a little, and 
it did her good: we comforted the boys and Muriel, 
telling them that in truth nothing was the matter, only 
we were afraid of their catching the little lad’s sickness, 
and they must not go near him. 

“Yes; she shall quit the house this minute — this 
very minute,” said the mother, sternly, but with a sort 
of wildness too. 

Her husband made no immediate answer; but as she 
rose to leave the room, he detained her. “Ursula, do 
you know the child is all but dying?” 

“Let him die! The wicked woman! She knew it, 
and she let me bring him among my children — my 
own poor children! ” 

“I would she had never come. But what is done, is 
done. Love, think — if yow were turned out of doors 
this bleak, rainy night — with a dying child.” 

“Hush! hush!” — She sank down with a sob. 

“My darling!” whispered John, as he made her lean 
against him — her support and comfort in all things; 
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*‘do you think my heart is not ready to break, like yours? 
But I trust in God. This trouble came upon us while we 
were doing right; let us do right still, and we need not 
fear. Humanly speaking, our children are safe; it is 
only our own terror which exaggerates the danger. They 
may not take the disease at all. Then, how could we 
answer it to our conscience if we turned out this poor 
soul, and her child died?’^ 

“No! no!” 

“Wo will use all precautions. The boys shall be 
moved to the other end of the house.” 

I proposed that they should occupy my room, as I 
had had small-pox, and was safe. 

“Thank you, Phineas; and even should they take it, 
Dr. Jenner has assured me that in every case after vac- 
cination it has been the ^ery slightest form of the com- 
plaint. Be patient, love; trust in God, and have no 
fear.” 

Her husband’s voice gradually calmed her. At last, 
she turned and clung round his neck, silently and long. 
Then she rose up and went about her usual duties, just 
as if this horrible dread were not upon us. 

Mary Baines and her children stayed in the house. 
Next day, about noon, the little lad died. 

It was the first death that had ever happened under 
our roof. It shocked us all very much, especially the 
children. We kept them far away on the other side of 
the house — out of the house,- when possible — but still 
they would be coming back and looking up at the window, 
at which, as Muriel declared, the little sick boy “had 
turned into .an angel and flown away.” The mother 
allowed the fancy to remain; she thought it wrong and 
horrible that a child’s first idea of death should be 
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“putting into the pit-hole.” Truer and more beautiful 
was Muriers instinctive notion of “turning into an angel 
and fl.)dng away.” So we arranged that the poor little 
body should be coflSned and removed before the children 
rose next morning. 

It was a very quiet tea-time. A sense of awe was 
upon the little ones, they knew not why. Many ques- 
tions they asked about poor Tommy Baines, and where 
he had gone to, which the mother only answered after 
the simple manner of scripture — he “was not, for God 
took him.” But when they saw Mary Baines go crying 
down the field-path, Muriel asked “why she cried? how 
could she cry, when it was God who had taken little 
Tommy?” 

Afterwards she tried to learn of me privately, what 
sort of place it was he had gone to, and how he went; 
whether he had carried with him all his clothes, and 
especially the great bunch of woodbine she sent to him 
yesterday; and above all, whether he had gone by him- 
self, or if some of the “angels,” which held so large a 
place in Muriel’s thoughts and of which she was ever 
talking, had come to fetch him and take care of him. 
She hoped — indeed, she felt sure — they had. She 
wished she had met them, or heard them about in the 
house. 

And seeing how the child’s mind was running on 
the subject, I thought it best to explain to her as simply 
as I could, the solemn putting off of life and putting on 
of immortality. I wished that my darling, who could 
never visibly behold death, should understand it as no 
image of terror, but only as a calm sleep and a joyful 
waking in another country, the glories of which eye had 
not seen nor ear heard. 
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“Eye has not seen!” repeated Muriel, tlioughtfully; 
“can people see there, Uncle Phineas?” 

“Yes, my child. There is no darkness at all.*' 

She paused a minute, and said earnestly, “I want to 
go — I very much want to go. How long do you think 
it will he before the angels come for me?” 

“Many, many years, my precious one,” said I, shud- 
dering; for truly she looked so like them, that I began 
to fear they were close at hand. 

But a few minutes afterwards she was playing with 
her brothers and talking to her pet doves, so sweet and 
human-like, that the fear passed away. 

We sent the children early to bed that night, and 
sat long by the fire, consulting how best to remove in- 
fection, and almost satisfied that in these two days it 
could not have taken any great hold on the house. John 
was firm in his belief inDr. Jenner and vaccination. Wo 
went to bed greatly comforted, and the household sank 
into quiet slumbers, even though under its roof slept, in 
deeper sleep, the little dead child. 

That small closet, which was next to the nursery I 
occupied, safely shut out by it from the rest of the house, 
seemed very still now. I went to sleep thinking of it, 
and dreamed of it afterwards. 

In the middle of the night a slight noise woke me, 
and I almost fancied I was dreaming still; for there I 
saw a little white figure gliding past my bed's foot; so 
softly and soundlessly — it might have been the ghost 
of a child — and it went into the dead child's room.. 

For a moment, that superstitious instinct which I 
believe we all have, paralyzed me. Then I tried to 
listen. There was most certainly a sound in the next 
room — a faint cry, quickly smothered — a very human 
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cry. All the stories I had ever heard of supposed death 
and premature burial rushed horribly into my mind. 
Conquering alike my superstitious dread or fear of enter- 
ing the infected room, I leaped out of bed, threw on 
some clothes, got a light, and went in. 

There lay the little corpse, all safe and still — for 
ever. And like its own spirit watching in the night at 
the head of the forsaken clay, sat Muriel. 

I snatched her up and ran with her out of the room, 
in an agony of fear. 

She hid her face on my shoulder, trembling. have 
not done wrong, have I? I wanted to know what it was 
like — that which you said was left of little Tommy. 
I touched it — it was so cold. Oh! Uncle Phineas! 
that isn’t poor little Tommy?” 

‘‘No, my blessed one — no, my dearest child! Don’t 
think of it any more.” 

And, hardly knowing what was best to be done, 
I called John, and told him where I had found his little 
daughter. He never spoke, but snatched her out of my 
arms into his own, took her in his room, and shut the 
door. 

From that time our fears never slumbered. For one 
whole week we waited, watching the children hour by 
hour, noting each change in e£ujh little face; then 
Muriel sickened. 

It was I who had to tell her father, when as he 
came home in the evening 1 met him by the stream. It 
seemed to him almost like the stroke of death. 

“Oh, my God! not her I Any but her!” And by that 
I knew, what I had long guessed, that she was the 
dearest of all his children. 

Edwin and Walter took the disease likewise, though 
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lightly. Ko one was in absolute danger except MurieL 
But for weeks we had what people call sickness in the 
house;*' that terrible overhanging shadow which mothers 
and fathers well know; under which one must live and 
move, never resting night nor day. This mother and 
father bore their portion, and bore it welL When she 
broke down, which was not often, he sustained her. If 
I were to teU of all he did — how, after being out all 
day, night after night he would sit up watching by and 
nursing each little fretful sufferer, patient as a woman, 
and pleasant as a child-play-mate — perhaps those who 
talk loftily of ^‘the dignity of man” would smile. 
I pardon them. 

The hardest minute of the twenty-four hours was, 
I think, that when, coming home, he caught sight of me 
afar off waiting for him, as I always did, at the White 
Gkite; and many a time, as we walked down to the 
stream, I saw — what no one else saw but God. After 
such times I used often to ponder over what great love 
His must be, who, as the clearest revelation of it, and of 
its nature, calls Himself ^‘the Father.” 

And He brought us safe through our time of anguish: 
He left us every one of our little ones. 

One Ifovember Sunday, when all the fields were in 
a mist, and the rain came pouring softly and incessantly 
upon the patient earth which had been so tom and 
dried up by east winds, that she seemed glad enough to 
put aside the mockery of sunshine and melt in quiet 
tears, we once more gathered our flock together in 
thankfulness and joy. 

. Muriel came down stairs triumphantly in her father's 
arms, and lay on the sofa smiling; the firelight dancing 
on her small white face — white and unscarred. The 
John Halifax, Gentleman* //. ^ 
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disease had been kind to the blind child; she was, 
I think, more sweet-looking than ever. Older, perhaps; 
the round prettiness of childhood gone — but her whole 
appearance wore that inexpressible expression, in which, 
for want of a suitable word, we all embody our vague 
notions of the unknown world, and call angelic.” 

"Does Muriel feel quite well — quite strong and 
well?” the father and mother both kept saying every 
now and then, as they looked at her. She always an- 
swered, "Quite well.” 

In the afternoon, when the boys were playing in the 
kitchen, and John and I were standing at the open door, 
listening to the dropping of the rain in the garden, we 
heard, after its long silence, MuriePs "voice.” 

"Father, listen!” whispered the mother, linking her 
arm through his as he stood at the door. Soft and slow 
came the notes of the old harpsichord — she was playing 
one of the abbey anthems. Then it melted away into 
melodies we knew not — sweet and strange. Her 
parents looked at one another — their hearts were full 
of thankfulness and joy. 

"And Mary Baines* little lad is in the church-yard.” 
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CHAPTER rV. 

'^What a comfort! the daylight is lengthening. 
I think this has been the very dreariest winter I ever 
knew. Has it not, my little daughter? Who brought her 
these violets?” 

And John placed himself on a corner of my own 
particular arm-chair, where, somehow or other, Muriel 
always lay curled up at tea-time now — (ay, and many 
hours in the day-time, though we hardly noticed it at 
first). Taking between his hands the little face, which 
broke into smiles at the merest touch of the father’s 
fingers, he asked her, “when she intended to go a walk 
with Ifim?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“So we have said for a great many to-morrows, but 
it is always put off. What do you think, imother — is 
the little maid strong enough?” 

Mrs. Halifax hesitated; said* something about “east 
winds.” 

“Yet I think it would do her good if she braved 
east winds, and played out of doors as the boys do. 
Would you not like it, Muriel?” 

The child shrank back with an involuntary “Oh, 

no.” 

“That is because she is a little girl necessarily less 
strong than the lads are. Is it not so. Uncle Phineas?” 
continued her father, hastily, for I was watching them. 

“Muriel will be quite strong when the warm weather 
comes. We have had such a severe winter. Everyone 
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of the children has suffered,” said the mother, in a 
cheerful tone, as she poured out a cup of cream for her 
daughter, to whom was now given, by common consent, 
all the richest and rarest of the house, 

"I think everyone has,” said John, looking round on 
his apple-cheeked hoys; it must have been a sharp eye 
that detected any decrease of health, or increase of 
suffering, there. *‘But my plan will set all to rights. 
I spoke to Mrs. Tod yesterday. She will be ready 
to take us all in. Boys, shall you like going to Enderly? 
You shall go as soon as ever the larch-wood is green.” 

For, at Longfield, already we began to make a na- 
tural almanack and chronological table. *‘When the may 
was out” — ^‘When Guy found the first robin’s nest” — 
“When the field was all cowslips” — and so on. 

“Is it absolutely necessary we should go?” said the 
mother, who had a strong home-clinging, and already 
began to hold tiny Longfield as the apple of her eye. 

“I think so, unless you will consent to let me go 
alone to Enderly.” 

She shook her head. 

“What, with those, troubles at the mills? How can 
• you speak so lightly?” 

“Not lightly, love — only cheerfully. The troubles 
must be borne; why not bear them with as good heart 
as possible? They cannot last — let Lord Luxmore do 
what he will, K, as I told you, we re-let Longfield for 
this one summer to Sir Kalph, we shall save enough to 
put the mill in thorough repair. If my landlord will 
not do it, I wiU; and add a steam-engine, too.” 

Now the last was a daring scheme, discussed many 
a winter night by us three in Longfield parlour. At 
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first, Mrs. Halifax had looked grave — most women 
would, especially wives and mothers, in those days when 
every innovation , was regarded with horror, and improve- 
ment and ruin were held synonymous. She might have 
thought so too, had she not believed in her husband. 
But now, at mention of the steam-engine, she looked up 
and smiled. 

‘*Lady Oldtower asked me about it to-day. She 
said, ‘she hoped you would not ruin yourself, like Mr. 
Miller of Glasgow!* I said I was not afraid.” 

Her husband returned a bright look. “It is easier 
to make the world trust one, when one is trusted by 
one*s own household.” 

“Ah! never fear; you will make your fortune yet, 
in spite of Lord Luxmore.** 

For, all winter, John had found out how many cares 
come with an attained wish. Chiefly, because, as the 
earl liad said, his lordship possessed an “excellent me- 
mory.** The Kingswell election had worked its results 
in a hundred small ways, wherein the heavy hand of 
the landlord could be laid upon the tenant. He bore up 
bravely against it; but hard was the struggle between 
might ,and right, oppression and staunch resistance. It 
would have gone harder, but for one whom John now 
began to call his “friend;** at least, one who invariably 
called Mr. Halifax so — our neighbour. Sir Ralph Old- 
tower. 

“How often has Lady Oldtower been here, Ursula?** 
“She called first, you remember, after our trouble 
with the children; she has been twice since, I think. 
To-day, she wanted me to bring Muriel and take luncheon 
at the Manor House. I shall not go — I told her so.” 
“But gently, I hope? — you are so very out-spoken, 
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love. You made her clearly understand that it is not 
fix)m incivility we decline her invitations? — Well — 
never mind! Some day we will take our place, and so 
shall our children, with any gentry in the land.” 

I think — though John rarely betrayed it — he had 
strongly this presentiment of future power, which may 
often be noticed in men who have carved out their own 
fortunes. They have in them the instinct to rise; and as 
surely as water regains its own level, so do they, from 
however low a source, ascend to theirs. 

jN’ot many weeks after, we removed in a body to 
Enderly. Though the chief reason was, that John might 
be constantly on the spot, superintending his mills, yet I 
fancied I could detect a secondary reason, which he 
would not own even to himself; but which peered out 
unconsciously in his anxious looks. I saw it when ho 
tried to rouse Muriel into energy, by telling her how 
much she would enjoy Enderly Hill; how sweet the 
primroses grew in the beech-wood, and how wild and 
fresh the wind swept over the common, morning and 
night. His daily longing seemed to be to make her love 
the world, and the things therein. He used to turn 
away, almost in pain, from her smile, as she would listen 
to all he said, then steal off to the harpsichord, and begin 
that soft, dreamy music, which the children called 
talking to angels.” 

We came to Enderly through the valley, where was 
John’s cloth-miU. Many a time in our walks he and I 
had passed it, and stopped to listen to the drowsy fall of 
the miniature Niagara, or watch the incessant turning — 
turning of the great water-wheel. Little we thought he 
should ever own it, or that John would be pointing it 
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out to his own boys, lecturing them on "under^shot,” and 
‘‘over-shot,” as he used to lecture me. 

It was sweet, though half-melancholy, to see Enderly 
again; to climb the steep meadows, and narrow mule- 
paths, up which he used to help me so kindly. He. 
could not now; he had his little daughter in his arms. 
It had come, alas! to be a regular thing that Muriel 
should be carried up every slight ascent, and along every 
hard road. We paused half-way up on a low wall, where 
I had many a time rested, watching the sunset over 
Hunneley Hill — watching for John to come. home. 
Every night — at least after Miss March went away — 
he usually found me sitting there. 

He turned to me and smiled. “Dost remember, lad?” 
at which appellation Guy widely stared. But, for a mi- 
nute, how strangely it brought back old times, when 
there were neither wife nor children — only he and I! 
This seat on the wall, with its small twilight picture of 
the valley below the mill, and Nunneley heights, with 
that sentinel row of sun-set trees — was aU mine — 
mine solely — for evermore. 

“Enderly is just the same, Phineas. Twelve years 
have made no change — except in us,” And he looked 
fondly at his wife, who stood a little way off, holding 
firmly on the wall, in a hazardous group, her three boys. 
‘‘I think the chorus and comment on all life might be 
included in two brief phrases given by our friend 
Shakspeare, one to Hamlet the other to Othello; ‘’T25 
very strange* and ^*Tis better as it is*** 

“Ay, ay,” said I, fhoughtfuUy. Better as it was; 
better, a thousand times! 

I went to Mrs. Halifax, and helped her to describe 
the prospect to the inquisitive boys; finally coaxing the 
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refractory Guy up the winding-road, where, just as if it 
had been yesterday, stood my old friends, my four Lom- 
bardy poplars, three together and one apart. 

Mrs. Tod descried us afar off, and was waiting at the 
gate; a little stouter, a little rosier — tliat was all. In 
her delight, she absolutely forgot herself so as to address 
the mother as Miss March; at which long-unspoken name 
Ursula started, her colour went and came, and her eyes 
turned restlessly towards the church hard by. 

“It is all right — Miss — Ma^am, I mean. Tod 
bears in mind Mr. Halifax’s orders, and has planted lota 
o’ flower-roots and evergreens.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

And when she had put aU her little ones to bed — 
we wondering where the mother was, went out towards 
the little churchyard, and found her quietly sitting 
there. 

We were very happy at Enderly. Muriel brightened 
up before she had been there many days. She began to 
throw off her listlessness, and go about with me every- 
where. It was the season she enjoyed most - — the time 
of the singing of birds, and the springing of delicate- 
scented flowers. I myself never loved the beechwood 
better than did our Muriel. She used continually to tell 
us, this was the happiest spring she had ever had in her 
life. 

John was much occupied now. He left his Norton 
Jlury business under efficient care, and devoted himself 
almost wholly to the cloth mill. Early and late he was 
there. Very often Muriel and I followed Him, and spent 
whole mornings in the mill meadows. Through them 
the stream on which the machinery depended was led 
by various contrivances, checked or increased in its flow. 
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making small ponds, or locks, or waterfalls. We used to 
stay for hours listening to its murmur, to the sharp, 
strange cry of the swans that were kept there, and the 
twitter of the water-hen to her young among the reeds. 
Then the father would come to us and remain a few 
minutes — fondling Muriel, and telling me how things 
went on at the mill. 

One morning, as we three sat there, on the brick- 
work, of a little bridge, underneath an elm tree, round 
the roots of which the water made a pool so clear, that 
we could see a large pike lying like a black shadow, 
half-way down; John suddenly said — 

“What is the matter with the stream? Do you notice, 
Phineas?^' 

“I have seen it gradually lowering — these two 
hours. I thought you were drawing off the water.^'* 

“iN’othing of the kind — I must look after it. Good 
bye, my little daughter. DonT cling so fast; father will 
be back soon — and isfft this a sweet sunny place for a 
little maid to be lazy in?” 

His tone was gay, but he had an anxious look. He 
walked rapidly down the meadows, and went into liis 
mill. Then I saw him retracing his steps, examining 
where the stream entered the bounds of his property. 
Finally, he walked off towards the little town at the head 
of the valley ^ — beyond which, buried in woods, lay 
Luxmore HalL. It was two hours more before we saw 
him again. 

Then he came towards us, narrowly watching the 
stream. It had sunk more and more — the muddy 
bottom was showing plainly. 

“Yes — thafs it —7 it can be nothing else! I did 
not think he would have dared to do it.^^ 
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"Do what, John? Who?” 

"Lord Luxmore.” He spoke in the smothered tones 
of violent passion. "Lord Luxmore has turned out of its 
course the stream that works my mill.” 

I tried to urge that such an act was improbable; in 
fact, i^ainst the law. 

"Not against the law of the great against the little! 
Besides, he gives a decent colouring — says he only 
wants the use of the stream three days a week, to make 
fountains at Luxmore HalL But I see what it is — I 
have seen it coming a whole year. He is determined to 
ruin me!” 

John said this in much excitement He hardly felt 
Muriels tiny creeping hands. 

"What does ‘ruin' mean? Is anybody making father 
angry?” 

"No, my sweet — not angry — only very, very 
miserable!” 

He snatched her up, and buried his head in her soft, 
childish bosom. She kissed him and patted his hair. 

"Never mind, dear father. You say nothing signifies, 
if we are only good. And father is always good.” 

"I wish I were.” 

He sat down with her oil his knee; the murmur of 
the elm-leaves, and the slow dropping of the stream, 
soothed him. By and by, his spirit rose, as it always 
did, the heavier it was pressed down. 

"No, Lord Luxmore shall not ruin me! I have 
thought of a scheme. But first, I must speak to my 
people — I shall have to shorten wages for a time.” 

"How soon?” 

"To-night. If it must be done — better done at 
once, before winter sets in. Poor fellows! it will go hard 
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with them — they*!! be hard upon me. But it is only 
temporary; I must reason them into patience, if I can; — 
God knows, it is not they alone who want it.*' 

He almost ground his teeth as he saw the sun shining 
on the far white wing of Luxmore Hall. 

“Have you no way of righting yourself? K it is an 
unlawful act, why not go to law?** 

“Phineas, you foi^et my principle — only mine, 
however; I do not force it upon any one else — my firm 
principle, that I will never go to law. Hever! I would 
not like to have it said, in contradistinction to the old 
saying, ‘See how these Christians fight 

I urged no more; since, whether abstractedly the 
question be right or wrong, there can be no doubt that 
what a man believes to be evil, to him it is evil. 

“How, Uncle Phineas, go you home with Muriel. 
Tell my wife what has occurred — say, I will come 
to tea as soon as I can. But I may have some little 
trouble with my people here. She must not alarm her- 
self.** 

t 

Ho, the mother never did. She wasted no time in 
puerile apprehensions — it was not her nature; She had 
the rare feminine virtue of never “fiidgetting** — at least, 
externally. What was to be borne — she bore: T^hat was 
to be done — she did; but she rarely made any “fuss** 
about either her doings or her sufferings. 

To-night, she heard all my explanation; understood 
it, I think, more clearly than I did — probably from 
being better acquainted with her husband's plans and 
fears. She saw at once the position in which he was 
placed; a grave one, to judge by her countenance. 

“Then you think John is right?** 

“Of course I do.** 
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I had not meant it as a question, or even a doubt. 
But it was pleasant to hear her thus answer. For, as 
I have said, Ursula was not a woman to be led blind- 
fold, even by her husband. Sometimes they differed 
on minor points, and talked their differences lovingly 
out; but on any great question she had always this safe 
trust in him — that if one were right and the other 
'wrong, the erring one was much more likely to be herself 
than John. 

She said no more; but put the children to bed; then 
came down stairs with her bonnet on. 

‘‘Will you come 'with me, Phineas? Or are you too 
tired? I am going down to the mill.” 

She started, walking quickly — yet not so quick but 
that on the slope of the common she stooped to pick 
up a crying child, and send it home to its mother in 
Enderly 'village. 

It was almost dark, and we met no one else except 
a young man, whom I had occasionally seen about of 
evenings. He was rather odd looking, being invariably 
muffled up in a large cloak and a foreign sort of hat. 

“Who is that, watching our mills?” said Mrs. Halifax, 
hastily. 

I told, her all I had seen of the person. 

“A Papist, most likely — I mean a Catholic.” 
(John objected to the opprobrious word “Papist”) 
“Mrs. Tod says there are a good many hidden hereabouts. 
They used to find shelter at Luxmore.” 

And that name set both our thoughts anxiously wan- 
dering; so that not until we reached the foot of the 
hill did I notice that the person had followed us almost 
to the mill-gates. 

In his empty mill, standing beside one of its silenced 
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looms, we found the master. He was very much dejected 
— Ursula touched his arm before he even saw her. 
“Well, love — you know what has happened?” 
“Yes, John. But never mind.” 

“I would not — except for my poor people.” 

“What do you intend doing? That which you have 
wished to do aU the year.” 

“Our wishes come as a cross to us sometimes,” ho 
said, rather bitterly. “It is the only thing I can do. 
The water-power being so greatly lessened, I must either 
stop the mills, or work them by steam.” 

“Do that, then. Set up your steam-engine.” 

“And have all the country down upon me for de- 
stroying hand-labour? Have a new set of Luddites coming 
to bum my mill, and break my machinery? That is 
what Lord Luxmore wants. Did he not say he would 
ruin me? — Worse than this, — he is ruining my good 
name. If you had heard those poor people whom I sent 
away to-night! What must they, who will have short 
work these two months, and after that machinery-work, 
which they fancy is taking the very bread out of their 
mouths — what must they think of the master?” 

He spoke — as we rarely heard John speak: as 
worldly cares and worldly injustice cause even the best 
of men to speak sometimes. 

“Poor people!” he added, “how can I blame them? 
I was actually dumb before them to-night, when they 
said I must take the cost of what I do, — they must 
have bread for their children. But so must I for mine. 
Lord Luxmore is the cause of all.” 

Here I heard — or fancied I heard — out of the 
black shadow behind the loom, a heavy sigh. John and 
Ursula were too anxious to notice it. 
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‘‘Could anything be done?’^ she asked. “Just to keep 
things going till your steam-engine is ready? Will it 
cost much?” 

“More than I like to think of. But it must be; — 
nothing venture — nothing have. You and the children 
are secure anyhow, that one comfort. But oh, my poor 
people at Enderly!” 

Again Ursula asked if nothing could be done? 

“Yes — I did not think of one plan — but — ” 

“John, I know what you thought of.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and looked straight 
up at him — eye to eye. Often, it seemed that from 
long habit they could read one another's minds in this 
way, clearly as a book. At last John said — 

“Would it be too hard a sacrifice, love?” 

“How can you talk so! We could do it easily, by 
living in a plainer way; by giving up one or two trifles. 
Only outside things, you know. Why need we care for 
outside things?” 

“Why, indeed?” he said, in a low, fond tone. 

So I easily found out how they meant to settle the 
difiSiculty; namely, by setting aside a portion of the annual 
income which John, in his almost morbid anxiety lest his 
family should take harm by any possible non-success in 
his business, had settled upon his wife. Three months 
of little renunciations — three months of the old narrow 
way of living, as at Norton Bury — and the poor people 
at Enderly might have full wages, whether or no there 
was full work. , Then in our quiet valley there would bo 
no want, no murmurings; and, above all, no blaming of 
tlie master. 

They decided it all — in ‘fewer words than I have 
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taken to write it — it was so easy to decide when both 
were of one mind. 

“Now,” said John, rising, as if a load were taken off 
his breast — “now, do what he will, Lord Luxmore 
cannot do me any harm.” 

“Husband, don’t let us speak of Lord Luxmore.” 

Again that sigh — quite ghostly in the darkness. 
They heard it likewise, this time. 

“Who ’s there?” 

“Only I. Mr. Halifax — don’t be angry with 
me.” 

It was the softest, mildest voice — the voice of one 
long used to oppression; and the young man whom Ursula 
had supposed to be a Catholic appeared from behind the 
loom. 

“I do not know you, sir. How came you to enter 
my mill?” 

“I followed Mrs. Halifax. I have often watched her 
and your children. But you don’t remember me.” 

Yes; when he came underneath the light of the one 
tallow candle, we all recognized, the face — more wan 
than ever — with a sadder and more hopeless look in 
the lai^e grey eyes. 

“I am surprised to see you here. Lord Ravenel.” 

“HushI I hate the very sound of the name. 
I would have renoimced it long ago. I would have hid 
myself away from him and from the world, if he would 
have let me.” 

“He — do you mean your father?” 

The boy. — no, he was a young man now, but 
scarcely looked more than a boy — assented silently, 
as if afraid to utter the name. 

“Would not your coming here. displease him?” said 
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John, always tenacious of trenching a hair's breadth upon 
any lawful authority. 

“It matters not — he is away. He has left me these 
six months alone at Luxmore.” 

“Have you offended him?’^ asked Ursula, who had 
cast kindly looks on the thin face, which perhaps reminded 
her of another — now for ever banished from our sight, 
and his also. 

“He hates me because I am a Catholic, and wish to 
become a monk.” 

The youth crossed himself, then started and looked 
round, in terror of observers. “You will not betray me? 
You are a good man, Mr. Halifax, and you spoke warmly 
for us. Tell me — I will keep your secret — are you 
a Catholic too?” 

“Ho, indeed.” 

“Ah! I hoped you were. But you are sure you will 
not betray me?” 

Mr. Halifax smiled at such a possibility. Yet, in 
truth, there was some reason for the young man’s fears; 
since, even in those days, Catholics were hunted down 
both by law and by public opinion, as virulently as 
Protestant nonconformists. All who kept out of the pale 
of the national church were denounced as schismatics, 
deists, atheists — it was all one. 

“But why do you wish to leave the world?” 

“I am sick of it There never was but one in it 
I cared for, or who cared for me — and now — Sancta 
Maria ^ ora pro nobis," 

His lips moved in a paroxysm of prayer — helpless, 
parrot-leamt, Latin prayer; yet, being in earnest, it 
seemed to do him gopd. The mother, as if she heard 
in fancy that pitiful cry, which rose to my memory 
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too — ‘‘Poor William! — don’t tell William!’' — turned 
and spoke to him kindly, asking him if he would go 
home with us. 

He looked exceedingly surprised. — you can 
not mean it? After Lord Luxmore has done you all 
this evil?” 

‘‘Is that any reason why I should not do good to his 
son — that is, if I could. Can I?” 

The lad lifted up those soft grey eyes, and then I 
remembered what his sister had said of Lord Raveners 
enthusiastic admiration of Mr. Halifax. “Oh, you could 

— you could.” 

“But I and mine are heretics, you know!” 

“I will pray for you. Only let me come and see 
you — you and your children.” 

“Come, and welcome.” 

“Heartily welcome, Lord — ” 

“No — not that name, Mrs. Halifax? Call me as 
they used to call me at St Omer — Brother Anselmo.” 

The mother was half inclined to smile; but John 
never smiled at any one’s religious beliefs, howsoever 
foolish. He held in universal sacredness that one rare 
thing — sincerity. 

So henceforward “Brother Anselmo” was almost do- 
mesticated at Rose Cottage. What would the earl have 
said, had a little bird flown over to London and told 
him that his only son, the heir-apparent to his title and 
political opinions, was in constant and open association 

— for clandestine acquaintance was against all our laws 
and rules — with John Halifax the mill-owner, John 
Halifax the radical, as he was still called sometimes; 
imbibing principles, modes of life and of thought, which, 

John Halifax, Genlleman. II* G 
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to say the least, were decidedly different from those of 
the house of Luxmore! 

Above all, what would that noble parent have said, 
had he been aware that this, his only son, for whom, 
report whispered, he was already planning a splendid 
marriage — as grand in a financial point of view as 
that he planned for his only daughter — that Lord Ra- 
venel was spending all the love of his loving nature in 
the half-paternal, half lover-like sentiment which a young 
man will sometimes lavish on a mere child — upon John 
Halifax’s little blind daughter, Muriel! 

He said, “She made him good” — oux child of 
peace. He would sit gazing on her almost as if she 
were his guardian angel — his patron saint. And the 
little maid in her quiet way was very fond of him; de- 
lighting in his company when her father W6is not by. 
But no one ever was to her like her father. 

The chief bond between her and Lord Ravenel — 
or “Anselmo,” as he would have us call him — was 
music. He taught her to play on the organ, in the 
empty church close by. There, during the long mid- 
summer evenings, they two would sit down for hours in 
the organ-gallery, while I listened down below; hardly 
believing that such heavenly sounds could come from 
those small child-fingers; almost ready to fancy she had 
called down some celestial harmonist to aid her in play- 
ing. Since, as we used to say — but by some instinct 
never said now — Muriel was so fond of “talking with 
the angels.” 

Just at this time, her father saw somewhat less of 
her than usuaL He was oppressed with business cares; 
daily, hourly vexations. Only twice a week the great 
water wheel, the delight of our little Edwin as it had 
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once been of his father, might be seen slowly turning; 
and the water-courses along the meadows, with their 
mechanically -forced channels, and their pretty sham 
cataracts, were' almost always low or dry. It ceased to 
be a pleasure to walk in the green hollow, between the 
two grassy hills, which heretofore Muriel and I had 
liked even better than the Flat Now she missed the 
noise of the water — the cry of the water-hens — the 
stirring of the reeds. Above all, she missed her father, 
who was too busy to come out of his mill to us, and 
hardly ever had a spare minute, even for his little 
daughter. 

He was setting up that wonderful novelty — a 
steam-engine. He had already been to Manchester and 
elsewhere, and seen how the new power was applied by 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, and others; his own ingenuity 
and mechanical knowledge furnished the rest. He worked 
early and late — often with his own hands — aided by 
the men he brought with him from Manchester. For it 
was necessary to keep the secret — especially in our 
primitive valley — until the thing was complete. So 
the ignorant, simple mill-people, when they came for 
their easy Saturday’s wages, only stood and gaped at 
the mass of iron, and the curiously-shaped brickwork, 
and wondered what on earth “the master” was about? 
But he was so thoroughly “the master,” with all his 
kindness, that no one ventured either to question or 
interfere. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

Summer waned. Already the beech-wood began to 
turn red, and the little yellow autumn flowers to show 
themselves all over the common, while in the midst of 
them looked up the large purple eye of the ground- 
thistle. The mornings grew hazy and dewy. We ceased 
to take Muriel out with us in our slow walk along John’s 
favourite “terrace” before anyone else was stirring. Her 
father at first missed her sorely, but always kept re- 
peating that “early walks were not good for children.” - 
At last he gave up the walk altogether, and used to 
sit with her on his knee in front of the cottage till 
breakfast-time. 

After that, saying with a .kind of jealousy “that 
every one of us had more of his little daughter than 
he,” — he got into a habit of fetching her down to 
the mill every day at noon, and carrying her about 
in his arms, wherever he went, during the rest of his 
work. 

Alany a time I have seen the rough, coarse, blue- 
handed, blue-pinafored women of the mill stop and look 
wistfully after “master and little blind miss.” I often 
think that the quiet way in which the Enderly mill- 
people took the introduction of machinery, and the 
peaceableness with which they watched for weeks the 
setting up of the steam-engine, was partly owing to their 
strong impression of Mr. Halifax's goodness as a father, 
and the vague, almost superstitious interest which at- 
tached to the pale, sweet face of Muriel. 
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Enderly was growing dreary, and we began to an- 
ticipate the cosy fireside of Longfield. 

‘‘The children will all go home looking better than 
they came; do you hot think so, Uncle Phineas? — Espe- 
cially Muriel?” 

To that sentence I had to answer with a vague as- 
sent; after which I was fain to rise and walk away, 
thinking how blind love was — all love save mine, 
which had a gift for seeing the saddest side of things. 

When I came back, I found the mother and daughter 
talking mysteriously apart. I guessed what it was about, 
for I had overheard Ursula saying they had better tell 
the child — it would be ‘‘something for her to look for- 
- ward to — something to amuse her next winter.” 

“It is a great secret, mind,” the mother whispered, 
after its communication. 

“Oh, yes!” The tiny face, smaller than ever, 1 
thought, flushed brightly. “But I would much rather 
have a little sister, if you please. Only” — and the 
child suddenly grew earnest — “will she be like me?” 

“Possibly; sisters often are alike.” 

“No, I don^t mean that; but — you know?” And 
Muriel touched her own eyes. 

“I cannot tell, my daughter. In all things else, 

pray God she may be like you, Muriel, my darling 
— my child of peace!” said Ursula, embracing her 
with tears. 

After this confidence, of which Muriel was very 
proud, and only condescended, upon gaining express 
permission, to reconfide it to me, she tdked incessantly 
of the sister that was coining, until “little Maud” — the 
name she chose for her ^ became an absolute entity in 
the household. 
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The dignity and glory of being sole depositary of 
this momentous fact, seemed for a time to put new life 

— bright human life — into this little maid of eleven 
years old. She grew quite womanly, as it were; tried 
to help her mother. in a thousand little ways, and espe- 
cially by her own solitary branch of feminine industry 

— poor darling! She set on a pair of the daintiest elfin 
socks that ever were knitted. I found them, years after 

— one finished, one with the needles (all rusty) stuck 
through the fine worsted ball, just as the child had laid 
it out of her hand. Ah, Muriel, Muriel! 

The father took great delight in this change, in her 
resuming her simple work, and going about constantly 
with her mother. 

“What a comfort she will be to Ursula one day — 
an eldest daughter always is. So will she; will she not, 
Uncle Phineas?’’ * 

I smiled assentmgly. Alas! his burthens were heavy 
enough! I think I did right to smile. 

“We must take her down with us to see the steam- 
engine first worked. I wish Ursula would have gone 
home without waiting for to-morrow. But there is no 
fear — my men are so quiet and good-humoured. What 
in most mills has been a day of outrage and dread, is 
with us quite a festival. Boys, shall you like to come? 
Edwin, my practical lad, my lad that is to carry' on the 
mill — win you promise to hold fast by Uncle Phineas, 
if I let you see the steam-engine work?” 

Edwin lifted up from his slate bright, penetrating 
eyes. He was quite an old man in his ways — wise 
even from his babyhood, and quiet even when Guy 
snubbed him; but, I noticed, he did not come to “kiss 
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and make friends’’ so soon as Gny. And though. Guy 
was much the naughtiest, we all loved him best. Poor 
Guy! he had the frankest,, warmest, tenderest boy-heart, 
always struggling to be good, and never able to ac- 
complish it 

“Father,” cried Guy, “I want to see the steam- 
engine move; but FU not be a baby like Edwin; FU. not 
hold Uncle Phineas’ hand.” 

Hereupon ensued one of those summer storms which 
sometimes swept across the family horizon, in the midst 
of which Muriel and I stole out into the empty church, 
where, almost in the dark — which was no dark to 
her — for a long hour she sat and played. By-and-by 
the moon looked in, showing the great gilt pipes of the 
organ, and the little fairy figure sitting below. 

Once or twice she stooped from the organ-loft to ask 
me where was Brother Anselmo, who usually met us in 
the church of evenings, and whom to-night — this last 
night before the general household moved back to Long- 
field — we had fully expected. 

At last he came, sat down by me, and listened. She 
was playing a fragment of one of his Catholic masses. 
When it ended, he called “Muriel!” 

Her soft, glad answer came down from the gallery, 
“Child, play the ‘Miserere’ I taught you.” 

She obeyed, making the organ wail like a tormented 
souL Truly, no tales I ever heard of young Wesley and 
the infant Mozart ever surpassed the wonderful playing 
of our blind child. 

“Now, the ‘Dies Irm.’ — It will come,” he muttered, 
“to us alL” 

The child struck a few notes, heavy and dolorous, 
filling the church like a thunder-cloud, then suddenly 
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left off, and opening the flute-stop, burst into altogether 
different music. 

''That is Handel — 'I know that my Bedeemer 
liveth/ 

Exquisitely she played it, the clear treble notes 
seeming to utter like a human voice, the very words: 

" I know that my Redeemer Uveth He shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earthP 

^^And though worms destroy this hody^ yet in my flesh 
shall I see Qod.^* 

With that, she ceased. 

"More, more!” we both cried. 

"Not now — no more now.” 

And we heard her shutting up the stops and closing 
the organ-lid. 

"But my little Muriel has not finished her tune?” 

"She will, some day,” said the child. 

So she tame down from the organ-loft, feeling her 
way, along the aisles; and we all went out together, 
locking the church-door. 

Lord Bavenel was rather sad that night: he was 
going away from Luxmore for some time. We guessed 
why — because the earl was coming. Bidding us good- 
bye, he said, mournfully, to his little pet: "I wish 
I were not leaving you. Will you remember me, 
Muriel?” 

"Stoop down; 1 want to see you,” 

This was her phrase for a way she had of passing 
her extremely sensitive fingers over the. faces of those 
she liked. After which, she always said she "saw” 
them. 

'‘Yes; I shall remember you.” 

"And love me?” 
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^‘And love you, Brother Anselmo.” 

He kissed, not her cheek or month, but her little 
child-hands, reverently, as if she had been the saint he 
worshipped, or, perhaps, the woman whom afterwards he 
would learn to adore. Then he went away. 

‘‘Truly,” said the mother, in an amused aside to me, 
as with a kind of motherly pride she watched him walk 
hastily down between those chestnut-trees, known of 
old — “truly, time flies fast. Things begin to look 
serious — eh, father? Five years hence we shall have 
that young man falling in love with Muriel.” 

But John and I looked at the still soft face, half a 
child^s and half an angePs. 

“Hush!” he said, as if Ursula’s fancy were pro- 
fanity; then eagerly snatched it up and laughed, con- 
fessing how angry he should be if anybody dared to 
'‘fall in love” with Muriel. 

Next day was the one fixed for the trial of the new 
steamengine; which trial being successful, we were to 
start at once in a post-chaise for Longfield; for the 
mother longed to be at home, and so did we alL 

There was rather a dolorous good-bye, and much 
lamenting from good Mrs. Tod, who, her own bairns 
grown up, thought there were no children worthy to 
compare with our children. - And truly, as the three 
boys scampered down the road — their few regrets soon 
over, eager for anything new — three finer lads could 
not be seen in the whole county. 

Mrs. Halifax looked after them proudly — mother- 
like, she gloried in her sons; while John, walking slowly, 
and assuring Mrs. Tod over and over again that we 
should all come back next summer, went down the steep 
hBl, carrying, hidden under many wraps and nestled 
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close to his warm shoulder, his little frail winter-rose — 
his only daughter. 

In front of the mill we found a considerable crowd; 
for, the time being ripe, Mr. Halifax had made public 
the fact that he meant to work his looms by steam, the 
only way in which he could carry on the mill at alL 
The announcement had been received with great surprise 
and remarkable quietness, both by his own work-people 
and all along Enderly valley. Still there was the usual 
amount of contemptuous scepticism, incident on any new 
experiment. Men were peering about the locked door 
of the engine-room with a surly curiosity; and one 
village oracle, to prove how imj^ssible it was that such 
a thing as steam could work smything, had taken the 
trouble to light a fire in the yard and set thereon his 
wife’s best tea-kettle, which, as she snatched angrily 
away, scalded him slightly, and caused him to limp away 
swearing, a painful illustration of the adage, that "a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

“Make way, my good people,” said Mr. Halifax; and 
he crossed the mill-yard, his wife on his arm, followed 
by an involuntary murmur of respect. 

“He be a j^e feUow, the master; he sticks at 
nothing,”- was the comment heard made upon him by 
one of his people, and probably it expressed the feeling 
of the rest. There are few things which give a man 
more power over his fellows than the thoroughly English 
quality of daring. 

Perhaps this was the secret why John had as yet 
passed safely through the crisis which had been the 
destruction of so many mill-owners, namely, the intro- 
duction of a power which the mill-people were con- 
vinced would ruin band-labour. Or else the folk in our 
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valley, out of their very primitiveness, had more faith in 
the master; for certainly, as John passed through the 
small crowd, there was only one present who raised the 
old fatal cry of ‘‘Down with machinery!” 

“Who said that?” 

At the master's voice — at the flash of the master's 
eye — the little knot of work-people drew back, and 
the malcontent, whoever he was, shrunk into silence. 

Mr. Halifax walked past them, entered his mill, and 
unlocked the door of the room which he had turned into 
an engine-room, and where, along with the two men he 
had brought from Manchester, he had been busy almost 
night and day for this week past, in setting up his 
machinery. They worked — as the Manchester fellows 
said they had often been obliged to work — under lock 
and key. 

“Your folk be queer *uns, Mr. Halifax. They say 
there's six devils inside on her, theer.” 

And the man pointed to the great boiler which had 
been built up in an out-house adjoining. 

“Six devils, say they? — Well, TU be Maister 
Michael Scot — eh, Phineas? — and make my devils 
work hard.” 

He laughed, but he was much excited. He went 
over, piece by piece, the complicated but delicate 
machinery; rubbed here and there at the brass-work, 
which shone as bright as a mirror; then stepped back, 
and eyed it with pride, almost with affection. 

“Isn't it a pretty thing? — If only I have set it up 
right — if it will but work.” 

His hands shook — his cheeks were burning — 
little Edwin came peering about at his knee; but he 
pushed the child hastily away; then he found some 
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slight fault with the machinery, and while the workmen 
rectified it, stood watching them, breathless with anxiety. 
His wife came to his side. 

‘‘Don’t speak to me — don’t, Ursula. If it fails, I 
am ruined.” 

“John!” — She just whispered his name, and the 
soffc, firm fold of her fingers closed round his, strengthen- 
ing, cheering. Her husband faintly smiled. 

“Here!” — He unlocked the door, and called to the 
people outside. “Come in, two of you fellows, and see 
how my devils work. How then! Boys, keep out of 
the way; my little girl” — his voice softened — “my 
pet will not be frightened? Now, my men — ready?” 

He opened the valve. 

With a strange noise, that made the two Enderly 
men spring back as if the six devils were really let 
loose upon them, the steam came rushing into the cylin- 
der. There was a slight motion of the piston-rod. 

“All’s right! it will work!” 

No, it stopped. 

John drew a deep breath. 

It went on again, beginning to move slowly up and 
down, like the strong right arm of some automaton giant. 
Greater and lesser cog-wheels caught up the motive 
power, revolving slowly and majestically, and with steady, 
regular rotation, or whirling round so fast, you could 
hardly see that they stirred at all. Of a sudden, a soul 
had l^en put into that wonderful creature of man’s ma- 
king, that inert mass of wood and metal, mysteriously 
combined. The monster was alive! 

Speechless John stood watching ii Their trial over, 
his energies eoUapsed; he sat down by his wife’s side, 
and taking Muriel on his knee, bent his head over hers. 
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**Ib all father?” the child whispered. 

"All quite right, my own.” 

"You said you could do it, and you have done it,*' 
cried his wife, her eyes glowing with triumph, her head 
erect and proud. 

John topped his lower, lower stilL "Yes,** he mur- 
mured; "yes, thank God.** 

Then he opened the door, and let all the people in 
to see the wondrous sight. 

They crowded in by dozens, staring about in blank 
wonder, gaping curiosiiy, ill-disguised alarm. John took 
pains to explain the machinery, stage by stage, till some 
of the more intelligent caught up the principle, and made 
merry at the notion of "devils.** But they all looked 
with great awe at the master, as if he were something 
more than man. They listened open-mouthed to every 
word he uttered, cramming the small engine-room till it 
was scarcely possible to breathe, but keeping at a re- 
spectful distance from the iron-armed monster, that went 
working, working on, as if ready and able to work on to 
everlasting. 

John took his wife and children out into the open 
air, Muriel, who had stood for the last few minutes by 
her fathers side, listeniug with a pleased look to the 
monotopous regular sound, like the breathing of the de- 
mon, was unwilling to go. 

"I am very glad I was with you to-day, — very 
glad, father,** she kept saying. 

He said, as often — twice as often — that next 
summer, when he came back to Enderly, she should be 
with him at the mills every day, and all day over, it* 
she liked. 

There was nothing to be done but to hasten as 
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quickly and merrily as possible to our well-beloved 
Longdeld. 

Waiting for the post-chaise, Mr. Halifax and the 
boys sat down on the bridge over the defunct and 
silenced waterfall, on the muddy steps of which, where 
the stream used to dash musically over, weeds and long 
grasses, mingled with the drooping water-fem, were al- 
ready beguming to grow. 

“It looks desolate, but we need not mind that now,^’ 
said Mrs. Halifax. 

“No,^* her husband answered. “Steam power once 
obtained, I can apply it in any way I choose. My people 
will not hinder; they trust me — they like me." 

“And, perhaps, are just a little afraid of you. No 
matter, it is a wholesome fear. I should not like to 
have married a man whom nobody was afraid of.” 

John smiled; he was looking at the horseman riding 
towards us along the high road. “I do beKeve, that is 
Lord Luxmore. I wonder whether he has heard of my 
steam-engine. Love , will you go back into the mill or not ? " 

“Certainly not,” The mother seated herself on the 
bridge, her boys around her; — John avouched, with an 
air like the mother of the Gracchi, or like the Highland 
woman who trained one son after another to fight and 
slay their enemy — their father's murderer. 

“Don't jest,” said Ursula. She was much more ex- 
cited than her husband. Two -angry spots burnt on her 
cheeks when Lord Luxmore came up, and, in passing, 
bowed. 

Mrs. Halifax returned it, haughtily enough. But at 
the moment a loud cheer broke out from the mill hard 
by, and “ Hurrah for the master ! *' “ Hurrah for Mr. Halifax! " 
was distinctly heard. The mother smiled, right proudly. 
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Lord Luxmore turned to his tenant — they might 
have been on the best terms imaginable from his bland 
air. 

‘*What is that rather harsh noise I hear, Mr. Halifax?” 

^‘It is my men cheering me.” 

‘‘Oh, how charming! so grateful to the feelings. And 
why do they cheer you, may I ask?” 

John briefly told him, speaking with perfect courtesy 
as he was addressed. 

“And this steam-engine — I have heard of it before 
— will greatly advantage your mills?” 

“It will, my lord. It renders me quite independent 
of your stream, of which the fountains at Luxmore can 
now have the full monopoly.” 

It would not have been human nature, if a spice of 
harmless malice — even triumph — Lad not sparkled 
in John^s eye, as he said this. He was walking by the 
horse’s side, as Lord Luxmore had politely requested 
him. 

They went a little way up the hill together, out of 
sight of Mrs. Halifax, who was busy putting the two 
younger boys into the chaise. 

“I did not quite understand. Would you do me the 
favour to repeat your sentence?” 

“Merely, my lord, that your cuttii^ off of the water- 
course has been to me one of the greatest advantages I 
ever had in my life; for which, whether meant or not, 
allow me to thank you.” 

The earl looked full in John’s face, without answering; 
then spurred his horse violently. The animal started off, 
fuU speed. 

“The children. Good God — the children!” 

Guy was in the ditch-bank, gathering flowers — but 
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Muriel — For the first time in our lives, we had for- 
gotten MurieL 

She stood in the horse's path — the helpless, blind 
child, the next instant, she was knocked down. 

1 never heard a curse on John Halifax's lips but 
once — that once. Lord Luxmore heard it too. The 
image of the frantic father, snatching up his darling from 
under the horse's heels, must have haunted the earl's 
good memory for many a day. 

He dismounted, saying, anxiously, “I hope the little 
girl is not injured? It was accident — you see — 
pure accident." 

But John did not hear; he would scarcely have heard 
heaven's thunder. He knelt with the child in his arms 
by a little runnel in the ditch-bank. When the water 
touched her, she opened her eyes with that wide, mo- 
mentary stare so painful to behold. 

^‘My little darling!" 

Muriel smiled, and nestled to him. “Indeed, I am 
not hurt, dear father.” 

Lord Luxmore, standing by, seemed much relieved, 
and again pressed his apologies. 

No answer. 

“Go away,” sobbed out Guy, shaking both his fists 
in the nobleman's face. “Go away — or FU kiU you 
— wicked man! I would have done it, if you had 
killed my sister.” 

Lord Luxmore laughed at the boy's fiiry — threw 
him a guinea, which Guy threw back at him with aU 
his might, and rode placidly away. 

“Guy — Guy — ” called the faint, soft voice which 
had more power over . him than any other, except his 
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mother^s. ‘^Guy must not be angry. Father, don^t let 
him be angry.” 

But the father was wholly occupied in Muriel — 
looking in her face, and feeling all her little fragile 
limbs, to make sure that in no way she was injured. 

It appeared not; though the escape seemed almost 
miraculous. John recurred, with a kind of trembling 
tenacity, to the old saying in our house, that ‘^nothing 
ever harmed Muriel.” 

“Since it is safe over, and she can walk — you are 
sure you can, my pet? — I think we wiU not say 
anything about this to the mother; at least, not till we 
reach Longfield.” 

But it was too late. There was no deceiving the 
mother. Every change in every face struck her instan- 
taneously. The minute we rejoined her, she said — 

“John, something has happened to MurieL” 

Then he told her, making as light of the accident as he 
could; as, indeed, for the first ten minutes we all believed, 
until alarmed by the extreme pallor and silence of the child. 

Mrs. Halifax sat down by the roadside, bathed Mu- 
riePs forehead, and smoothed her hair; but stiU the little 
curls lay motionless against the mother’s breast, — and 
still to every question, she only answered “that she was 
not hurt.” 

All this while the post-chaise was waiting. 

“What must be done?” I enquired of Ursula; for 
it was no use asking John anything. 

“We must go back again to Enderly,” she said, de- 
cidedly. 

So, giving Muriel into her father’s arms, she led the 
way, and, a melancholy procession, we again ascended 
the hill to Hose Cottage door. 

John Halifax-, //. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

Without any discussion, our plans were tacitly 
changed — no more was said about going home to dear 
Longfield. Every one felt, though no one trusted it to 
words, that the journey was impossible. For Muriel 
lay, day after day, on her little bed in an upper 
chamber, or was carried softly down in the middle of 
the day by her father, never complaining, but never 
attempting to move or talk. When we asked her if she 
felt ill, she always answered, ‘‘Oh, no! only so very 
tired.” Nothing more. 

“She is dull, for want of the others to play with 
her. The boys should not run out and leave their sister 
alone,” said John, almost sharply, when one bright 
morning the lads’ merry voices came down from the 
Flat, while he and I were sitting by Muriel’s sofa in the 
still parlour. 

“Father, let the boys play without me, please. In- 
deed I do not mind. I had rather lie quiet here.” 

“But it is not good for my little girl always to be 
quiet, and it grieves father.” 

“Does it?” She roused herself, sat upright, and 
began to move her limbs, but wearily. 

“That is right, my darling. Now let me see how 
well you can walk.” 

Muriel slipped to her feet and tried to cross the 
room, catching at table and chairs — now, alas! not 
only for guidance but actual support At last she began 
to stagger, and said, half crying, — 
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"I can’t walk, I am so tired. Oh, do take me in 
your arms, dear father.” 

Her father took her, looked long in her sightless 
face, then buried his against her shoulder, saying nothing. 
But I think in that moment he too saw, glittering and 
bare, the long-veiled Hand which, for this year past, 1 
had seen stretched out of the immutable heavens, claim- 
ing that which was Its own. Ever after, there was 
discernible in John’s countenance a something which all 
the cares of his anxious yet happy life had never written 
there — an ineffaceable record, burnt in with fire. 

He held her in his £irms all day. He invented all 
sorts of tales and little amusements for her; and when 
she was tired of these, he let her lie in his bosom and 
sleep. After her bed-time, he asked me to go out with 
him on the Flat. 

It was a misty night. The very cows and asses 
stood up large and spectral as shadows. There was not 
a single star to bo seen. 

We took our walk along the terrace and came back 
again, without exchanging a single word. Then John 
said hastily — 

“I am glad her mother was so busy to-day — too 
busy to notice.” 

"Yes,” I answered; unconnected as his words were. 

"Do you understand me, Phineas? Her mother must 
not on any account be led to imagine, or to fear — 
anything. You must not look as you looked this mom- ‘ 
ing. You must not, Phineas.” 

He spoke almost angrdy. I answered in a few 
quieting words. We were silent, until over the common 
we caught sight of the light in Muriel’s window. Then 
I felt rather than heard the father’s groan. 
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‘*Oh, God! my only daughter — my dearest child!” 

Yes, she was the dearest I knew it Strange mys- 
tery, that He should so often take, by death or other- 
wise, the dearest — always the dearest Strange, that 
He should hear us cry — us writhing in the dust, ‘*0! 
Father, anything, anything but this!’’ But our Father 
answers not; and meanwhile the desire of our eyes, be 
it a life, a love, or a blessing — slowly, slowly goes — 
is gone. And yet we have to believe in our Father. 
Perhaps of all trials to human faith this is the sorest. 
Thanks be to God if He puts into our hearts such love 
towards Him, that even while He slays us we can trust 
Him still. 

This* father — this broken-hearted earthly father, 
could. 

When we sat at the supper-table, Ursula, John, and 
I, the children being all in bed, no one could have told 
that there was any shadow over us, more than the sadly- 
familiar pain of the darling of the house being ‘^not so 
strong as she used to be.” 

“But I think she will be, John. We shall have her 
quite about again, before — ” 

The mother stopped, slightly smiling. It was, in- 
deed, an especial mercy of heaven which put that un- 
accountable blindness before her eyes, and gave her 
other duties and other cares to intercept the thought of 
Muriel. While, from morning till night, it was the in- 
cessant secret care of her husband, myself, and good 
Mrs. Tod, to keep her out of her little daughter’s sight, 
and prevent her mind firom catching the danger of one 
single fear. 

Thus, within a week or two, the mother lay down 
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cheerfully upon her couch of pain, and gave another 
child to the household — a little sister to Muriel, 

Muriel was the first to whom the news was told. 
Her father told it His natural joy and thankfulness 
seemed for the moment to efface every other thought 

‘^She is come, darling! little Maud is come. I am 
very rich — for I have two daughters now.” 

^‘Muriel is glad, father.” But she showed her glad- 
ness in a strangely quiet, meditative way, unlike a child 
— unlike even her old self. 

‘‘What are you thinking of, my pet?” 

“That — though father has another daughter, I hope 
he will remember the first one sometimes.” 

“She is jealous!” cried John, in the curious delight 
with which he always detected in her any weakness, 
any fault, which brought her down to the safe level of 
humanity. “See, Uncle Phineas, our Muriel is actually 
jefidouB.” 

But Muriel only smiled. 

That smile — so serene — so apart from every 
feeling or passion appertaining to us who are “of the 
earth, earthy,” smote the father to the heai*t*8 core. 

He sat down by her, and she crept up into his 
arms. 

“WTiat day is it, father?” 

“The first of December.” 

“I am glad. Little Maud’s birthday will be in the 
same month as mine.” 

“But you came in the snow, Muriel, and now it is 
warm and mild.” 

“There will be snow ou my birthday, though. There 
always is. The snow is fond of me, father. It would 
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like me to lie down and be all covered over, so that yon 
could not find me anywhere.” 

I heard John try to echo her weak, soft laugh. 

‘‘This month it will be eleven years since I was 
bom, will it not, father?” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“What a long time! Then, when my little sister is 
as old as I am, I shall be — that is, I should have 
been — a woman grown. Fancy me twenty years old, 
as tall as mother, wearing a gown like her, talking and 
ordering, and busy about the house. How funny!” And 
she laughed again. “Oh! no, father, I couldn^t do it. 
I had better remain always your little Muriel, weak and 
small, who liked to creep close to you, and go to sleep 
in this way.” 

She ceased talking — very soon she was sound 
asleep. But — the father! 

Muriel faded, though slowly. Sometimes she was so 
well for an hour or two, that the Hand seemed drawn 
back into the clouds, till of a sudden we discerned it 
there. 

One Simday — it was ten days or so after Maudes 
birth, and the weather had been so bitterly cold that the 
mother had herself forbidden our bringing Muriel to the 
other side of the house where she and the baby lay — 
Mrs. Tod was laying the dinner, and John sto^ at the 
window playing with his three boys. 

He turned abruptly, and saw all the chairs placed 
round the table — all save one. 

“Where is MurieTs chair, Mrs. Tod?” 

“Sir, she says she feels so tired like, she’d rather 
not come down to-day,” answered Mrs. Tod, hesitatingly. 

“Not come down?” 
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‘‘Maybe better not, Mr. Halifax. Look out at the 
snow. Ifll be warmer for the dear child to-morrow.*’ 

“You are right. Yes, I had forgotten the snow. 
She shall come down to-morrow.” 

I caught Mrs. Tod’s eyes; they were running over. 
She was too wise to speak of it — but she knew the 
truth as well as we. 

This Sunday — I remember it well — was the first 
day we sat down to dinner with the one place vacant. 

For a few days longer, her father, every evening 
when he came in from the mills, persisted in carrying 
her down, as he had said, holding her on his knee 
during tea, then amusing her and letting the boys amuse 
her for half-an-hour or so before bed-time. But at the 
week’s end even this ceased. 

When Mrs. Halifax, quite convalescent, was brought 
triumphantly to her old place at our happy Sunday 
dinner-table, and all the boys came pressing about her, 
vying which should get most kisses from little sister 
Maud — she looked round, surprised amidst her smiling, 
and asked, 

“Where is Muriel?’* 

“She seems to feel this bitter weather a good deal,” 
John said. “And I thought it better she should not come 
down to dinner.” 

“No,” added Guy, wondering and dolefully, “sister 
has not been down to dinner with us for a great many 
days.” 

The mother started; looked first at her husband, and 
then at me. 

“Why did nobody tell me this?” 

“Love — there was nothing new to be told.” 

“Has the child bad any illness that I do not know of?” 
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*^Has Dr. Jessop seen her?’’ 

“Several times.’* 

“Mother,” said Guy, eager to comfort, for naughtj' as 
he was sometimes, he was the most tenderhearted of all 
the boys, especially to Muriel and to his mother — “sister 
isn’t ill a bit, I know. She was laughing and talking 
with me just now — saying she knows she could cany 
baby a great deal better than I could. She is as merry 
as ever she can be.” 

The mother kissed him in her quick eager way — 
the sole indication of that maternal love which was in 
her almost a passion. She looked more satisfied. 

Nevertheless, when Mrs. Tod came into the parlour, 
the rose and put little Maud into her arms. 

“Take baby, please, while I go up to see Muriel.” 

“Don’t — now don’t, please, Mrs. Halifax,” cried 
earnestly the good woman. 

Ursula turned very pale. “They ought to have told 
me,” she muttered; “John, you must let me go and see 
my child.” 

“Presently — presently — Guy, run up and play 
with Muriel. Phineas, take the others with you. You 
shall go up-stairs in one minute, my darling wife!” 

He turned us all out of the room, and shut the door. 
How he told her that which it was necessary she should 
know — that which Dr. Jessop himself had told us this 
very morning — how the father and mother bore this 
first open revelation of their unutterable grief — for ever 
remained unknown. 

I was sitting by Muriel’s bed, when they came up- 
stairs. The darling lay listening to her brother, who was 
squatted on her pillow, making all sorts of funny talk. 
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There was a smile on her face; she looked quite rosy: I 
hoped Ursula might not notice, just for the time being, 
the great change the last few weeks had made. 

But she did — who could ever blindfold a mother? 
For a moment I saw her recoil — then turn to her hus- 
band with a dumb, piteous, desperate look, as though to 
say, “Help me — my sorrow is more than I can bear!” 
But Muriel, hearing the step, cried with a joyful cry, 
“Mother! ifs my mother!” 

The mother folded her to her breast. 

Muriel shed a tear or two there — in a satisfied, 
peaceful way; the mother did not weep at all. Her 
self-command, so far as speech went, was miraculous. For 
her look — but then she knew the child was blind.- 
“Now,” she said, “my pet will be good, and not cry? 
It would do her harm. We must be very happy to-day.” 
“Oh, yes.” Then, in a fond whisper, “Please, I do 
so want to see little Maud?” 

“Who?” with an absent gaze. 

“My little sister Maud — Maud that is to take my 
place, and be everybody’s darling now.” 

“Hush, Muriel,” said the father, hoarsely. 

A strangely soft smUe broke over her face — and she 
was silent. 

The new baby was carried up-stairs, proudly, by Mrs. 
Tod, all the boys following. Quite a levee was held 
round the bed, where, laid close beside her, her weak 
hands being guided over the tiny face and form, Muriel 
first “saw” her little sister. She was greatly pleased. 
With a grave elder-sisterly air she felt aU over the baby- 
limbs, and when Maud set up an indignant cry, began 
hushing her with so quaint an imitation of inotherliness, 
that we were all amused. 
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"You’ll be a capital nurse in a month or two, my 
pretty!” said Mrs. Tod. 

Muriel only smiled. "How fat she is! — and look, 
how fast her fingers take hold! And her head is so 
round, and her hair feels so soft — as soft as my doves' 
necks at Longfield. What colour is it? Like mine?” 

It was; nearly the same shade. Maud bore, the 
mother declared, the strongest likeness to Muriel. 

"I am so glad. But these ?” touching her eyes anxiously. 

"Ko — my darling. Not like you there,” was the 
low answer. 

"I am very glad. Please, little Maud, don't cry — 
it’s only sister touching you. How wide open your eyes 
feel! I wonder,” — with a thoughtful pause. — "I wonder 
if you can see me. Little Maud, I should like you to 
see sister.” 

"She does see, of course; how she stares!” cried Guy. 
And then Edwin began to argue to the contrary, protesting 
that as kittens and puppies could not see at first, be be- 
lieved little babies did not; which produced a warm alter- 
cation among the children gathered round the bed, while 
Muriel lay back quietly on her pillow, with her little 
sister fondly hugged to her breast. 

The father and mother looked on. It was such a 
picture — these five darlings, these children which God 
had given them — a group perfect and complete in itself, 
like a root of daisies, or a branch of ripening fruit, which 
not one could be added to, or taken from — 

No. I was sure, from the parents' smile, that, this 
once, Mercy had blinded their eyes, so that they saw 
nothing beyond the present moment. 

The children were wildly happy. All the afternoon 
they kept up their innocent little games by Muriel's bed- 
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side; she sometimes sharing, sometimes listening apart. 
Only once or twice came that wistful, absent look, as if 
she were listening partly to us, and partly to those we 
heard not; as if through the wide open orbs the soul 
were straining at sights wonderful and new — sights 
unto which her eyes were the clear-seeing, and ours the 
blank and blind. 

It seems strange now, to remember that Sunday after- 
noon, and how merry we all were; how we drank tea in 
the queer bed-room at the top of the house; and how 
afterwards Muriel went to sleep in the twilight, with 
baby Maud in her arms. Mrs. Halifax sat beside the 
little bed, a sudden blazing up of the fire showing the 
intentness of her watch over these two, her eldest and 
youngest, fast asleep; their breathing so soft, one hardly 
knew which was frailest, the life slowly fading or the 
life but just begun. Their breaths seemed to mix and 
mingle, and the two faces, lying close together, to grow 
into a strange likeness each to each. At least, we all 
fSmcied so. 

* 

Meanwhile, John kept his boys as still as mice, in 
the broad window-seat, looking across the white snowy 
sheet, with black bushes peering out here and there, to 
the feathery beech-wood, over the tops of which the new 
moon was going down. Such a little young moon! and 
how peacefully — nay, smilingly — she set among the 
snows! 

The children watched her till the very last minute, 
when Guy startled the deep quiet of the room by ex- 
claiming — ‘‘There — she’s gone.” 

“Hush!” 

“No, mother, I am awake,” said Muriel. “Who is 
gone, Guy?” 
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‘^The moon — such a pretty little moon.” 

“Ah, Maud will see the moon some day.” She drop- 
ped her cheek down again beside the baby sister, 6uid 
was silent once more. 

This is the only incident I remember of that peace- 
ful, heavenly hour. 

Maud broke upon its quietude by her waking and wail- 
ing; and Muriel very unwillingly let the little sister go. 

“I wish she might stay with me — just this one 
night; and to-morrow is my birth-day. Please, mother 
may she stay?” 

“We will both stay, my darling. I shall not leave 
you again.” 

“I am so glad;” and once more she turned round, as 
if to go to sleep. 

“Are you tired, my pet?” said John, looking intently 
at her. 

“No, father.” 

“Shall I take your brothers down stairs?” 

“Not yet, dear father.” 

“What would you like, then?” 

“Only to lie here, this Sunday evening, among you 

all.” 

He asked her if she would like him to read aloud? 
as he generally did on Sunday evenings. 

“Yes, please; and Guy will come and sit quiet on 
the bed beside me and hsten. That will be pleasant. 
Guy was always very good to his sisters — always.” 

“I don’t know that,” said Guy, in a conscience-strick^ 
tone. “But I mean to be, when I grow a big man — 
that I do.” 

No one answered. John opened the large Book — 
the Book he had taught all his children to long for and 
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to love — and read out of it their favourite history of 
Joseph and his brethren. The mother sat by him at the 
fireside, rocking Maud softly on her knees. Edwin and 
Walter settled themselves on the hearth-rug, with great 
eyes intently fixed on their father. From behind him 
the candle-light fell softly down on the motionless figure 
in the bed, whose hand he held, tod whose face he 
every now and then turned to look at — then, satisfied, 
continued to read. 

In the reading his voice had a fatherly, flowing c^m 
— as Jacob’s might have had, when ‘^the children were 
tender,” and he gathered them all round him under the 
palm-trees of Succoth — years before he cried unto the 
Lord that bitter cry — (which John hurried over as he 
read) — I am bereaved of my children^ I am 

bereaved** 

For an hour, nearly, we all sat thus — with the 
wind coming up the valley, howling in tlie beech-wood, 
and shaking the casement as it passed outside. Within, 
the only sound was the father’s voice. This ceased at 
last: he shut the Bible, and put it aside. The group — 
that last perfect household picture — was broken up. 
It melted away into things of the past, and became only 
a picture, for evermore. 

‘‘Now, boys ~ it is full time to say good-night. 
There, go and kiss your sister.” 

“Which?” said Edwin, in his funny way. “We’ve 
got two now; and I don’t know which is the biggest 
baby.” 

“Fll thrash you if you say that again,” cried Guy. 
“Which, indeed? Maud is but the baby. Muriel will be 
always ‘sister.’” 

“Sister” faintly laughed, as she answered his fond 
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kiss — Guy was often thought to be her favourite bro- 
ther. 

**Now, off with you, boys; and go down stairs 
quietly — mind, I say quietly.” 

They obeyed — that is, as literally as boy-nature 
can obey such an admonition. But an hour after, I heard 
Guy and Edwin arguing vociferously in the dark, on the 
respective merits and future treatment of their two 
sisters, Muriel and Maud. 

John and I sat up late together that night. He could 
not rest — even though he told me he had left the mo- 
ther and her two daughters as cosy as a nest of wood- 
pigeons. We listened to the wild night, till it had al- 
most howled itself away; then our fire went out, and 
we came and sat over the last faggot in Mrs. Tod^s 
kitchen — the old Debateable Land. We began talking 
of the long-ago time, and not of this time at all. The 
vivid present — never out of either mind for an instant 
— we in our conversation did not touch upon, by at 
least ten years. Nor did we give expression to a thought 
which strongly oppressed me, and which I once or twice 
fancied I could detect in John likewise — how very 
Hke this night seemed to the night when Mr. March 
died; the same sHentness in the house — the same 
windy whirl without — the same blaze of the wood-fire 
on the same kitchen ceiling. 

More than once, I could almost have deluded myself 
that I heard the faint moans and footsteps over-head — 
that the staircase door would open, and we should see 
there Miss March, in her white gown, and her pale, 
steadfast look. 

“I think the mother seemed very well and calm to- 
night,” I said, hesitatingly, as we were retiring. 
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"She is. God help her — and us all!” 

"He wiU.” 

This was all we said. 

He went up-stairs the last thing, and brought down 
word that mother and children were all sound asleep. 

"I think I may leave them until daylight to-morrow. 
And now, Uncle Phineas, go you to bed, for you look as 
tired as tired can be.” 

.1 went to bed; but all night long I had disturbed 
dreams, in which I pictured over and over again, first 
the night when Mr. March died — then the night at 
Longfield, when the little white ghost had crossed by my 
bed’s foot, into the room where Mary Baines’ dead boy 
lay. And continually, towards morning, I fancied I heard 
through my window, which faced the church, the faint, 
distant sound of the organ, as when Muriel used to 
play it. 

Long before it was light, I rose. As I passed the 
boys’ room, Guy called out to me — 

"Halloa! Uncle Phineas, is it a fine morning? — for 
I want to go down into the wood and get a lot of beech- 
nuts and fir-cones for sister. It’s her birth-day to-day, 
you know.” 

It was, for her. But for us — Oh, Muriel, our 
darling — darling child! 

Let me hasten over the story of that morning, for 
my old heart quails before it still. 

John went early to the room up-stairs. It was very 
still. Ursula lay calmly asleep, with baby Maud in her 
bosom; on her other side, with eyes wide open to the 
daylight lay, — that which for more than ten years we 
had been used to call "blind Muriel.” She saw, now. 
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The same day, at evexiing, we three were sitting in 
the parlour; we elders only — it was past the children’s 
bed-time. Grief had spent itself dry; we were all very 
quiet. Even Ursula, when she came in from fetcliing 
the boys’ candle, as had always been her custom, and 
though afterwards I thought I had heard her going up- 
stairs, likewise from habit, — where there was no need 
to bid any mother’s good-night now — even Ursula sat 
in the rocking-chair, nursing Maud, and trying to still 
her crying with a little foolish baby-tune that had de- 
scended as a family lullaby from one to the other of the 
whole five — how sad it sounded! 

John — who sat at the table, shading the light from 
his eyes, an open book lying before him, of which he 
never turned one page — looked up at her. 

“Love you must not tire yourself. Give me the 
child.” 

“No, no! Let me keep my baby — she comforts 
me so.” And the mother burst into uncontrollable 
weeping. 

John shut his book and came to her. He supported 
her on his bosom, saying a soothing word or two at 
intervals, or, when the paroxysm of her anguish was 
beyond all bounds, supporting her silently till it had 
gone by; never once letting her feel that, bitter as her 
sorrow was, his was heavier than hers. 

Thus, during the whole of the day, had he been the 
stay and consolation of the household. For himself — 
the father’s grief was altogether dumb. 

At last, Mrs. Halifax became more composed. She sat 
beside her husband, her hand in his, neither speaking, 
but gazing, as it were, into the face of this their great 
eorrow, and from thence up to the face of God. They 
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felt that He could help them to bear it; ay, or anything 
else that it tfos His will to send — if they might thus 
bear it, together. 

We all three sat thus, and there had not been a 
sound in the parlour for ever so long, when Mrs. Tod 
opened the door and beckoned me. 

*‘Ke win come in — he^s cr6izy-like, poor fellow! He 
has only just heard — ” 

She broke off with a sob. Lord Bavenel pushed her 
aside and stood at the door. We had not seen him since 
the day of that innocent jest about his falling in love” 
with MurieL Seeing us all so quiet, and the parlour 
looking as it always did when he used to come of 
evenings — the young man drew back, amazed. 

is not true! No, it could not be true!” he 
muttered. 

*^It is true,” said the father. ‘^Gome in.” 

The mother held out her hand to him. ^'Yes, come 
in. You were very fond of — ” 

Ah, that name! — now nothing but a name! For a 
little while we all wept sore. 

Then we told him — it was Ursula who did it chiefly 
— all particulars about our darling. She told him, but 
calmly, as became one on whom had fallen the utmost 
sorrow and crowning consecration of motherhood — that 
of yielding up her child, a portion of her own being, to 
the corruption of the grave — of resigning the life which 
out of her own life had been created, imto the Creator 
of all. 

Surely, distant and peculiar from every other grief, 
every other renunciation, must be that of a woman who 
is thus chosen to give her very flesh and blood, the fruit 
of her own womb, unto the Lord! 

John Halifax, Gentleman, ll. S 
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This dignity, this sanctity, seemed gradually to fall 
upon the mourning mother, as she talked about her lost 
one; repeating often — “I tell you this, because you 
were so fond of MurieL” 

He listened silently. At length he said, want to 
see MurieL” 

The mother lit a candle, and he followed her up- 
stairs. 

Just the same homely room — half-bedchamber, half- 
nursery — the same little curtainless bed where, for a 
week past, we had been accustomed to see the wasted 
hgure and small pale face lying, in smiling quietude, all 
day long. 

It lay there still. In it, and in the room, was hardly 
any change. One of Walter’s playthings was in a comer 
of the window-sill, and on the chest of drawers stood 
the nosegay of Christmas roses which Guy had brought 
for his sister yesterday morning. Nay, her shawl — a 
white, soft, furry shawl, that she was fond of wearing — 
remained still hanging up behind the door. One could 
almost fancy the little maid had just been said ‘‘good- 
night” to, and left to dream the childish dreams on her 
nursery pillow, where the small head rested so peace- 
fully, with that pretty babyish nightcap tied over the 
pretty curls. 

There she was, the child who had gone out of the 
number of our children — our earthly children — for 
ever. 

Her mother sat down at the side of* the bed, her 
father at its foot, looking at her. LordEavenel stood by, 
motionless; then stooping down, he kissed the small 
marble hand. 

“Good-bye, good-bye, my little. Muriel!” 
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And he left the room abruptly, in such an anguish 
of grief that the mother rose and followed him. 

John went to the door and locked it, almost with a 
sort of impatience; then came back and stood by his 
darling, alone. Me he never saw — no, nor anything 
in the world except that little face, even in death so 
strangely like his own. The face which had been for 
eleven years the joy of his heart, the very apple of 
his eye. 

For a long time he remained gazing, in a stupor of 
silence; then, sinking on his knees, he stretched out his 
arms across the bed, with a bitter cry — 

‘‘Come back to me, my darling, my first-bom! Come 
back to me, Muriel, my little daughter — my own little 
daughter I" 

But thou wert with the angels, Muriel — Muriel! 


8 * 
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CHAPTER m 

Wb went home, leaving aU that was mortal of our 
darling sleeping at Enderly, underneath the snows. 

For twelve years after then, we lived at Longfield; 
in such unbroken, uneventful peace, that looking back 
seems like looking back over a level sea, whose leagues 
of tiny ripples make one smooth glassy plain. 

Let me recall, at the first wave that rose, ominous 
of change, — a certain spring evening, when Mrs. Hali- 
fax and I were sitting, as was our wont, under the 
walnut-tree. The same old walnut-tree, hardly a bough 
altered, though many of its neighbours and kindred had 
grown from saplinp into trees — even as some of us 
had grown from children almost into young men. 

Edwin is late home from Horton Bury,” said Ursula. 

*‘So is his father.” 

"No — this is just John*s time. BlArk! there are the 
carriage-wheels! ” 

For Mr. Halifax, a prosperous man now, drove daily 
to and from his mills, in as tasteful an equipage as any 
of the country gentry between here and Enderly. 

His wife went down to the stream to meet him, as 
usual, and they came up the field-path together. 

Both were changed from the John and Ursula of 
whom I last wrote. She, active and fresh-looking still, 
but settling into that fair largeness which is not un- 
becoming a lady of middle-age, he, inclined to a slight 
stoop, with the lines of his face more sharply defined, 
and the hair wearing away off his forehead up to the 
crown. Though still not a grey thread was discernible 
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in the crisp locks at the back, which successively five 
little ones had pulled, and played with, and nestled in; 
not a sign of age, as yet, in ‘‘father’s curls.” 

As soon as he had spoken to me, he looked round as 
usual for his children, and asked if the boys and Maud 
would be home to tea? 

“I think Guy and Walter never do come home in 
time when they go over to the Manor-house.” 

“They’re young — let them enjoy themselves,” said 
the father, 1 smiling, “And you know, love, of all our 
‘fine’ friends, there are none you so heartily approve of 
as the Oldtowers.” 

These were not of the former race. Good old Sir 
Ralph had gone 1x) his rest, and Sir Herbert reigned in 
his stead; — Sir Herbert, who in his dignified gratitude 
never forgot a certain election day, when he first made 
the personal acquaintance of Mr. Halifax. The Manor- 
house family brought several other “county families” to 
our notice, or us to theirs. These, when John’s fortunes 
grew rapidly — as many another fortune grew, in the 
beginning of the thirty years’ peace, when unknown, 
petty manufacturers first rose into merchant princes and 
cotton lords — these gentry made a perceptible dis- 
tinction, often amusing enough to us, between John 
Halifax, the tanner of Norton Bury, and Mr. Halifax 
the prosperous owner of Enderly Mills. Some of them, 
too, were clever enough to discover, what a pleasant and 
altogether “visitable” lady weis Mrs. Halifax, daughter 
of the late Mr. March, a governor in the West Indies, 
and cousin of Mr. Brithwood of the Mythe. But Mrs. 
Halifax, with quiet tenacity, altogether declined being 
visited as anything but Mrs. Halifax, wife of John Hali- 
fax, tanner, or mill-owner, or whatever he might be. 
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All honours and all civilities that did not come through 
him, and with him, were utterly valueless to her. 

To this her peculiarity was added another of John’s 
own, namely, that all his life he had been averse to 
what is called ‘^society”; had eschewed acquaintances,” 
and — but most men might easily count upon their fingers 
the number of those who, during a life-time, are found 
worthy of the sacred name of ‘‘friend.” Consequently, 
our circle of associations was far more limited than that 
of many families holding an equal position with us — on 
which circumstance our neighbours commented a good 
deal. But little we cared; no more than we had cared 
for the chit-chat of Norton Bury. Our whole hearts were 
bound up within our own home — our happy Longfield. 

“I do think this place is growing prettier than ever,” 
said John, when, tea being over — a rather quiet meal, 
without a single child — we elders went out again to 
the walnut-tree bench. “Certainly, prettier than ever;” 
and his eye wandered over the quaint, low house, all 
odds and ends — for nearly every year something had 
been built, or something pulled down; then crossing the 
smooth bit of lawn, Jem Watkins’s special pride, it 
rested on the sloping field, yellow with tall buttercups, 
wavy with growing grass. “Let me see — how long have 
we lived here? Phineas, you are the one for remembering 
dates. What year was it we came to Longfield?” 

“Eighteen hundred and twelve. Thirteen years ago.” 
“Ah, so long!” 

“Not too long,” said Mrs. Halifax, earnestly. “I hope 
we may end our days here. Do not you, John?” 

He paused a little before answering. ‘‘Yes, I wish 
it; but I am not sure how far it would be right to do it.” 
“We will not open that subject again,” said the 
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inotlier, uneasily. "I thought we had all made up our 
minds that little Longfield was a thousand times pleasanter 
than Beechwood, grand as it is. But John thinks he 
never can do enough for his people at Enderly.*’ 

"Not that alone, love. Other reasons combined. Do 
you know, Phineas,” he continued, musingly, as he 
watched the sun set over Leckington Hill — "sometimes 
I fancy my life is too easy — that I am not a wise 
steward of the riches that have multiplied so fast. By 
fifty, a man so blest as I have been, ought to have done 
something of really use in the world — and I am forty- 
five. Once, I hoped to have done wonderful things ere 
I was forty-five. But somehow, the desire faded.” 

His wife and I were silent. We both knew the 
truth; that calm as had flowed his outer existence, in 
which was omitted not one actual duty, still, for these 
twelve years, all the high aims which make the glory 
and charm of life as duties make its strength, all the 
active energies and noble ambitions which especially be- 
long to the prime of manhood, in him had been, not 
dead perhaps, but sleeping. Sleeping, beyond the power 
of any human voice to waken them, under the daisies of 
a child^s grave at Enderly. 

I know not if this was right — but it was scarcely 
unnatural. In that heart, which loved as few men love, 
and remembered as few men remember — so deep a 
wound could never be thoroughly healed. A certain 
something in him seemed different ever after, as if a 
portion of the father^s own life had been taken away 
with Muriel, and lay buried in the little dead bosom of 
his first-born, his dearest child. 

"You forget,” said Mrs. Halifax, tenderly — "you 
forget, John, how much you have been doing, and intend 
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to do. What with your improvements at Enderly, and 
your Catholic Emancipation — your Abolition of Slavery 
and your Parliamentary Reform — why, there is hardly 
any scheme for good, public or private, to which you do 
not lend a helping hand.” 

“A helping purse, perhaps, which is an easier thing, 
much.” 

will not have you blaming yourself. AskPhineas, 
there — our household Solomon.” 

“Thank you, Ursula,” said I, submitting to the not 
rare fortune of being loved and laughed at. 

“Uncle Phineas, what better could John have done 
in all these years, than look after his mills, and educate 
his three sons?” 

“Have them educated, rather,” corrected he, sensitive 
over his own painfully-gained and limited acquirements. 
Yet this feeling had made him doubly careful to give his 
boys every possible advantage of study, short of sending 
them from home, to which he had an invincible objec- 
tion. And three finer lads, or better educated, there 
could not be foimd in the whole county. 

“I think, John, Guy has quite got over his fancy of 
going to Cambridge with Ralph Oldtower.” 

“Yes; college life would not have done for Guy,” 
said the father, thoughtfully. 

“Hush! we must not talk about them, for here come 
the children.” 

It was now a mere figure of speech to call them so, 
though, in their home-talk, loving simplicity, they would 
neither have been ashamed nor annoyed at the epithet 
— these two tall lads, who in the dusk looked as man- 
like as their father. 

“Where is your sister, boys?” 
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“Maud stopped at the stream with Edwin,” answered 
Guy, rather carelessly. His heart had kept its childish 
faith; the youngest, pet as she was, was never anything 
to him but “little Maud.” One — whom the boys still 
talked of, softly and tenderly, in fireside evening talks, 
when the winter winds came and the snow was falling 
— one only was ever spoken of by Guy as “sister.” 
Maud, or Miss Halifax, as from the first she was 
naturally called — as naturally as our lost darling was 
never called anything else than Muriel — came up, 
hanging on Edwin’s arm, which she was fond of doing, 
both because it happened to be the only arm low enough 
to suit her childish stature, and because she was more 
especially “Edwin’s girl,” and had been so always. She 
had grown out of the likeness that we longed for in her 
cradle days, or else we had grown out of the perception 
of it; for though the external resemblance in hair and 
complexion still remained, nothing could be more unlike 
in spirit than tliis sprightly elf, at once the plague and 
pet of the family — to our MurieL 

“Edwin’s girl” stole away with him, merrily chatter- 
ing. Guy sat down beside his mother, and slipped his 
arm round her waist. They still fondled her with a 
child-like simplicity — these her almost grown-up sons; 
who had never been sent to school for a day, and had 
never learned from other sons of far different mothers, 
that a young man’s chief manliness ought to consist in 
despising the tender charities of home. 

“Guy, you foolish boy!” as she took his cap off and 
pushed back his hair, trying not to look proud of his 
handsome face, “what have you been doing all day?” 
“Making myself agreeable, of course, mother.” 

“That he has,” corroborated Walter, whose great ob- 
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ject of hero-worship was his eldest brother. ''He talked 
with Lady Oldtower, and he sang with Miss Oldtower 
and Miss Grace. Never was there such a fellow as our 
Guy.” 

"Nonsense!” said his mother, while Guy only laughed, 
too accustomed to this family admiration to be much dis- 
concerted or harmed thereby. 

"When does Ealph return to Cambridge?” 

"Not at alL He is going to leave college, and be off 
to help the Greeks. Father, do you know everybody is 
joining the Greeks? Even Lord Byron is off with the 
rest I only wish I were.” 

"Heaven forbid!” muttered the mother. 

"Why not? I should have made a capital soldier, 
and liked it too, better than anything.” 

"Better than being my right hand at the mills, and 
your mother's at home? — Better than growing up to be 
our eldest son, our comfort and our hope? — I think 
not, Guy.” 

"You are right, father,” was the answer, with an 
uneasy look. For this description seemed less what Guy 
was, than what we desired him to be. With his easy, 
happy temper, generous but uncertain, and his showy, 
brilliant parts, he was not nearly so much to be depended 
on as the grave Edwin who was already a thorough man 
of business, and plodded between Enderly mills and a 
smaller one which had taken the place of the Hour mill 
at Norton Bury, with indomitable perseverance. 

Guy fell into a brown study, not unnoticed by those 
anxious eyes, which lingered oftener upon his face than 
on that of any of her sons. Mrs. Halifax said, in her 
quick, decisive way, that it was "time to go in.” 

So the sunset picture outside changed to the home- 
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group within; the mother sitting at her little table, where 
the tall silver candlestick shed a subdued light on her 
work-basket, that never was empty, and her busy fingers, 
that never were still. The father sat beside her; he kept 
his old habit of liking to have her close to him; ay, even 
though he was falling into the middle-aged comforts of 
an arm chair and newspaper. There he sat, sometimes 
reading aloud, or talking; sometimes lazily watching her, 
with silent, loving eyes, that saw beauty in his old wife 
stiU. 

The young folk scattered themselves about the room. 
Guy and Walter at the unshuttered window — we had 
a habit of never hiding our home-Ught — were looking 
at the moon, and laying bets, sotto voce^ upon how many 
minutes she would be in climbing over the oak on the 
top of One-tree Hill. Edwin sat, reading hard — his 
shoulders up to his ears, and his fingers stuck through 
his hair, developing the whole of his broad, knobbed, 
knotted forehead, where, Maud declared, the wrinkles 
had already begun to show. For Mistress Maud herself, 
she flitted about in all directions, interrupting everything, 
and doing nothing. 

“Maud,” said her father, at last, “I am afraid you 
give a great deal of trouble to Uncle Phineas.” 

Uncle Phineas tried to soften the fact, but the little 
lady was certainly the most trying of his pupils. Her 
mother she had long escaped from, for the advantage of 
both. For, to tell the truth, while in the invisible at- 
mosphere of moral training the mother's influence was 
invaluable, in the minor branch of lesson-learning, there 
might have been found many a better teacher than Ur- 
sula Halifax. So the children’s education was chiefly 
left to me; other tutors succeeding as was necessary; and 
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it had just begun to be considered whether a lady gover- 
ness ought not to ‘‘finish” the education of Miss Halifax. 
But always at home. "Not for all the knowledge and all 
the accomplishments in the world, would these parents 
have suffered either son or daughter — living souls en- 
trusted them by the Divine Father — to be brought up 
anywhere out of their own sight, out of the shelter and 
safeguard of their own natural home. 

“Love, when I was waiting to-day in Jessop’s 
bank — ” 

(Ah! that was another change, to which wo were 
even yet not familiar, the passing away of our good 
doctor and his wife, and his brother and heir turning 
the old dining-room into a “County Bank — dpen from 
ten till four.”) 

“Wliile waiting there, I heard of a lady who struck 
me as likely to be an excellent governess for Maud.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Halifax, not over-enthusiastically. 
Maud became eager to know “what the lady was like?” 
I at the same time inquiring “who she was?” 

“Who? I really did not ask,” John answered, smiling. 
“But of what she is, Jessop gave me first-rate evidence 
— a good daughter, who teaches in Norton Buiy any- 
body’s children for any sort of pay, in order to maintain 
an ailing mother. Ursula, you would let her teach our- 
Maud, I know?” 

“Is she an Englishwoman?” — For Mrs. Halifax, 
prejudiced by a certain French lady who had for a few 
months completely upset the peace of the Manor-house, 
and even slightly tainted her own favourite, pretty Grace 
Oldtower, had received coldly this governess plan from 
the beginning. “Would she have to live with us?” 

“I think so, decidedly.” 
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^^Then it can’t be. The house will not accommodate 
her. It will hardly hold even ourselves. No, we cannot 
take in anybody else at Longfield.” 

‘•But — we may have to leave Longfield.” 

The boys here turned to listen; for this question had 
already been mooted, as all family questions were. In 
our house we had no secrets: the young folk, being 
trusted, were ever trustworthy; and the parents, clean- 
handed and pure-hearted, had nothing that they were 
afraid to tell their children. 

Leave Longfield!” repeated Mrs. Halifax; “surely — 
surely — ” But glancing at her husband, her tone of 
impatience ceased. 

He sat gazing into the fire with an anxious air. 

“Don’t let us discuss that question — at least, not 
to-night It troubles you, John. Put it off till to- 
morrow.” 

No, that was never his habit He was one of the 
very few who, a thing being to be done, will not trust 
it to uncertain “to-morrows.” His wife saw that he 
wanted to talk to her, and listened. 

“Yes, the question does trouble me a good deal. 
Whether now that our children are growing up, and our 
income is doubling and trebling year by year, we ought 
to widen our circle of usefulness, or close it up per- 
manently within the quiet bound of little Longfield. 
Love, which say you?” 

“The latter, ^e latter — because it is far the hap- 
piest.” 

“I am afiraid, not the latter, because it u the hap- 
piest.” 

He spoke gently, laying his hand on his wife’s 
shoulder, and looki^ down on her with that peculiar 
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look which he always had when telling her things that 
he knew were sore to hear. I never saw that look on 
any living face save John^s; but I have seen it once in a 
picture — of two Huguenot lovers. The woman is try- 
ing to fasten round the man*s neck the white badge that 
will save him from the massacre (of St. Bartholomew) — 
he, clasping her the while, gently puts it aside — not 
stem, but smiling. That quiet, tender smile, firmer than 
any frown, will, you feel sure, soon control the woman^s 
anguish, so that she will sob out — any faithful woman 
would — ‘‘Go, die! Dearer to me than even thyself are 
thy honour and thy duty!” 

When I saw this noble picture, it touched to the 
core this old heart of mine — for the painter, in that 
rare expression, might have caught John’s. Just as in a 
few crises of his life I have seen it, and especially in this 
one, when he first told to his wife that determination 
which he had slowly come to — that it was both right 
and expedient for us to quit Longfield, our happy home 
for so many years, of which the mother loved every 
flower in the garden, every nook and stone in the 
walls. 

“Leave Longfield!” she repeated again, with a bitter 
sigh. 

“Leave Longfield!” echoed the children, first the 
youngest, then the eldest, but rather in curiosity than 
regret. Edwin’s keen, bright eyes were just lifted from 
his book, and fell agam; he was not a lad of much 
speech, or much demonstration of any kind. 

“Boys, come and let us talk over the matter.” 

They came at once and joined in the circle; respect- 
fully, yet with entire freedom, they looked towards their 
father — these, the sons of his youth, to whom he had 
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been from their birth not only parent and head, bat com- 
panion, guide, and familiar friend. They honoured him, 
they trusted him, they loved him; not, perhaps, in the 
exact way that they loved their mother; for it often 
seems Nature’s own ordinance, that a mother’s influence 
should be strongest over her sons, while the father’s is 
greatest over his daughters. But even a stranger could 
not glance from each to each of those attentive faces, so 
different, yet with a curious “family look” running 
through them all, without seeing in what deep, reverent 
affection, such as naturally takes the place of childish 
fondness, these youths held their father. 

“Yes, I am afraid, after much serious thought on the 
matter, and much consultation with your mother here, — 
that we ought to leave Longfield.” 

“So I think,” said Mistress Maud, from her foot-stool; 
which putting forward of her important opinion shook us 
all from gravity to merriment, that compelled even Mrs. 
Halifax to join. The^ laying aside her work, and with 
it the saddened air with which she had bent over it, she 
drew her chair closer to her husband, slipping her hand 
in his, and leaning against his shoulder. Upon which 
Guy, who had at first watched his mother anxiously, 
doubtful whether or no his father^s plan had her approval, 
and therefore ought to be assented to, — relapsed into 
satisfied, undivided attention. 

“I have again been over Beechwood Hall. You all 
remember Beechwood?” 

Yes. It was the “great house” at Enderly, just on 
the slope of the hill, below Rose Cottage, The beech- 
wood itself was part of its pleasure-ground, and from its 
gardens honest James Tod, who had them in keeping, 
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had brought many a pocketful of pears for the hoys, 
many a sweet-scented nosegay for Muriel. 

‘‘Beechwood has been empty a great many years, 
father? Would it be a safe investment to buy it?”/ 

think so, Edwin, my practical lad,” answered the 
father, smiling. “What say you, children? Would you 
like living there?” 

Each one made his or her comment. Guy^s coun- 
tenance brightened at the notion of “lots of shooting and 
fishing” about Enderly, especially at Luxmore; and Maud 
counted on the numerous visitors that would come to 
John Halifax, Esquire, of Beechwood Hall. 

“Neither of which excellent reasons happen to be 
your father’s,” said Mrs. Halifax, shortly. But John, 
often tenderer over youthful frivolities than she, an- 
swered — 

“I will tell you, boys, what are my reasons. When 
I was a young man, before your mother and I were 
married, indeed before I had ever seen her, I had strongly 
impressed on my mind the wish to gain influence in the 
world — riches if I could — but at all events, influence. 
I thought I could use it well, better than most men; 
those can best help the poor who understand the poor. 
And I can; since, you know, when Uncle Phineas found 
me, I was — ” 

“.Father,” said Guy, flushing scarlet, “we may as 
well pass over that fact. We are gentlefolks now.” 

“We always were, my son.” 

The rebuke, out of its very mildness, cut the youth 
to the heart. He dropped his eyes, colouring now with 
a different and a holier shame. 

“I know that. Please, will you go on, father.” 

“And now,” the father continued, speaking as much 
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out of his own thoughts as aloud to his children — 
‘‘now, twenty-fiye years of labour have won for me the 
position I desired. That is, I might have it for the 
claiming. I might take my place among the men who 
have lately risen from the people, to guide and help the 
people — the Cannings, Huskissons, Peels.” 

“Would you enter parliament? Sir Herbert asked 
me to-day if you ever intended it He said there was 
nothing you might not attain to, if you would give your- 
self up entirely to politics.” 

“No, Guy, no. Wisdom, like charity, begins at home. 
Let me learn to rule in my own valley, among my own 
people, before I attempt to guide the state. And that brings 
me back again to the pros and cons about Beechwood Hall.” 
“Tell them, John; teU all out plainly to the children.” 
The reasons were — first, the advantage of the boys 
themselves; for John Halifax was not one of those phi- 
lanthropists who would benefit aU the world except their 
own household and their own kin. He wished — since 
the higher a man rises, the wider and nobler grows his 
sphere of usefulness — not only to lift himself, but his 
sons after him; — lift them high enough to help on the ever- 
advancing tide of human improvement, among their own 
people first, and thence extending outward in the world 
whithersoever their talents or circumstances might call them. 

“I understand,” cried the eldest son, his eyes 
sparkling; “you want to found a family. And so it shall 
be — we settle at Beechwood Hedl; all coming 
generations shall live to the honour and glory of your 
name — our name — ” 

“My boy, there is only one Name to whose honour 
we should all Hve. One Name ‘in w;hom all the gene- 
rations of the earth are blessed.' In thus far only do 1 
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wish to ^ found a family/ aa you call it, that our light 
may shine before men — that we may be a city set on 
a hill — that we may say plainly unto all that ask us, 
‘For me and my house we will serve the Lord.'” 

It was not often that John Halifax spoke thus; 
adopting solemnly the literal language of the Book — 
his and our life's guide, no word of which was ever used 
lightly in our family. We all listened, as in his earnestness 
he rose, and, standing upright in the firelight, spoke on. 

“I believe, with His blessing, that one may ‘serve 
the Lord' as well in wealth as in poverty, in a great 
house as in a cottage like this. I am not doubtful, even 
though my possessions are increased. I am not afraid of 
being a rich man. Nor a great man neither, if I were 
called to such a destiny.” 

“It may be — who knows?” said Ursula, softly. 
John caught his wife's eyes, and smiled, 

“Love, you were a true prophet once, with a certain 
‘Yes, you will,' but now — Children, you know when I 
married your mother I had nothing, and she gave up 
everything for me. I said, I would yet make her as 
high as any lady in the land, — in fortune I then 
meant, thinking it would make her happier; but she and 
I are wiser now. We know that we never can be hap- 
pier than we were in the old house at Norton Bury, or 
in this little Longfield. By making her lady of Beech- 
wood I should double her responsibilities and treble her 
cares; give her an infinitude of new duties, and no plea- 
sures half BO sweet as those we left behind. Still, of 
herself and for herself, my wife shall decide.” 

Ursula looked up at him; tears stood in her eyes, 
though through them shone all the steadfastness of faith- 
ful love. “Thank you, John, I have decided. If you 
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wish it, if you think it right, we will leave Longfield 
and go to Beechwood.” 

He stopped and kissed her forehead, saying only — 
«We wiU go.” 

Guy looked up, half-reproachfully, as if the father 
were exacting a sacrifice; but I question whether the 
the greater sacrifice were not his who took rather than 
hers who gave. 

So all was settled — we were to leave beloved 
Longfield. It was to be let, not sold; let to a person we 
knew, who would take jealous care of all that was ours, 
and we might come hack and see it continually; but it 
would be ours — our own home — no more. 

Very sad — sadder even than I had thought — was 
the leaving all the familiar things; the orchard and the 
flower-garden, the meadow and the stream, the woody 
hills beyond, every line and wave of which was pleasant 
and dear almost as our children’s faces. Ay, almost as 
that face which for a year — one little year, had lived 
in sight of, but never beheld their beauty; the child who 
one spring day had gone away merrily out of the white 
gate with her three brothers, and never came back to 
Longfield any more. 

Perhaps this circumstance, that her fading away and 
her departure happened away £rom home, was the cause 
why her memory — the memory of our living Muriel, 
in her human childhood — afterwards clung more espe- 
cially about the house at Longfield. The other children 
altered, imperceptibly yet so swiftly, that firom year to 
year we half forgot their old likenesses. But Muriers 
never changed. Her image, only a shade, yet often 
more real than any of these living children, seemed per- 
petually among us. It crept through the house at dusk; 
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in winter fire-light it sat smiling in dim comers; in 
spring mornings it moved about the garden borders, 
with tiny soft footsteps neither seen nor heard. The 
others grew up — would be men and women shortly — but 
the one child that ‘‘was not,” remained to us always a child. 

I thought, even the last evening — the very last 
evening that John returned from Enderly, and his wife 
went down to the stream to meet him, and they came 
up the field together, as they had done so for many, 
many years; — ay, even then I thought I saw his eyes 
turn to the spot where a little pale figure used to sit on 
the door-sill, listening and waiting for him, with her 
dove in her bosom. We never kept doves now. 

And the same night, when all the household was in 
bed — even the mother, who had gone about with a 
restless activity, trying to persuade herself that there 
would be at least no possibility of accomplishing the 
flitting to-morrow — the last night, when John went as 
usual to fasten the house-door, he stood a long time out- 
side, looking down the valley. 

“How quiet everything is. You can almost hear the 
tinkle of the stream. Poor old Longfield!” And I sighed, 
thinking we should never again have such another home. 

John did not answer. He had been mechanically 
bending aside and training into its place a long shoot of 
wild clematis — virgin’s bower, which Guy and Muriel 
had brought in from the fields and planted, a tiny root; 
it covered the whole fiunt of the house now. Then he 
came and leaned beside me over the wicket-gate, looking 
fixedly up into the moonlight blue. 

“I wonder if she knows we are leaving Loi^eld?” 

“Who?” said I; for a moment forgetting. 

“The child.” 
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CHAPTER Ym. 

Father and son — a goodly sight, as they paced 
side by side up and down the gravel walk — (alas! the 
pretty field-path belonged to days that were!) — up and 
down the broad, sunshiny walk, in front of the breakfast- 
room windows of Beechwood Hall. 

It was early — little past eight o^clock; but we kept 
Longfield hours and Longfield ways still. And besides, 
this was a grand day — the day of Gu/s coming of 
age. Curious it seemed to watch him, as he walked 
along by his father, looking every inch “the young 
heir;’' and perhaps not unconscious that he did so; — 
curious enough, remembering how meekly the boy had 
come into the world, at a certain old house at Hor- 
ton Bury, one rainy December morning, twenty-one 
years ago. 

It was a bright day to-day — bright as all our faces 
were, I think, as we gathered round the cosy breakfast- 
table. There, as heretofore, it was the mother’s pride 
and the father’s pleasure that not one face should be 
missing — that, summer and winter, all should assemble 
for an hour of family fun and family chat, before the 
busy cares of the day; and by general consent, which 
had grown into habit, every one tried to keep unclouded 
this little bit of early sunshine, before the father and 
brothers went away. Ho sour or dreary looks, no pain 
ful topics were ever brought to the breakfast-table. 

Thus, it was against all custom, when Mr. Halifax, 
laying down his newspaper with a grave countenance, 
said — 
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"This is very ill news. Ten Bank failures in the 
Gazette to-day.” 

"But it will not harm us, father.” 

"Edwin is always thinking of ‘us/ and ‘our busi- 
ness/” remarked Guy, rather sharply. It was one of 
the slight — the very slight — jars in our household, 
that these two lads, excellent Isids both, as they grew 
into manhood did not exactly "pull together.” 

"Edwin is scarcely wrong in thinking of ‘us/ since 
upon us depend so many,” observed the father, in that 
quiet tone with which, when he did happen to interfere 
between his sons, he generally smoothed matters down 
and kept the balance even. "Yet, though we are our- 
selves secure, I trust, the losses everywhere around us 
make it the more necessary that we should not parade 
our good fortune by launching out into any of Guy’s 
magnificences — eh, my boy?” 

The youth looked down. It was well known in the 
family, that since we came to Beechwood. his pleasure- 
loving temperament had wanted all sorts of improve- 
ments on our style of living — fox-hounds, dinner-parties, 
balls; that the father’s ways, which, though extended 
to liberal hospitalities, forbade outward show, and made 
our life a thorough family life still — were somewhat 
distasteful to that most fascinating young gentleman, 
Guy Halifax, Esquire, heir of Beechwood Hall. 

"You may call it ‘magnificence/ or what you choose; 
but I know I should like to live a little more as our 
neighbours do. And I think we ought too — we that 
are known to be the wealthiest family — ” 

He stopped abruptly — for the door opened; and 
Guy had too much good taste and good feeling, to discuss 
our riches before Maud’s poor governess — the tall, 
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grave, sad -looking, sad -clothed Miss Silver; the same 
whom John had seen at Mr. Jessop^s hank; and who 
had been with ns four months — ever since we came to 
Beechwood. 

One of the boys rose and offered her a chair; for the 
parents set the example of treating her with entire re- 
spect — nay, would gladly have made her altogether 
one of the family, had she not been so very reserved. 

Miss Silver came forward with the daily nosegay 
which Mrs. Halifax had confided to her superinten- 
dence. 

“They are the best I can find, madam — I believe 
Watkins keeps all his greenhouse flowers for to-night.” 

“Thank you, my dear. These will do very well. — 
Yes, Guy, persuade Miss Silver to take your place by 
the fire. She looks so cold.” 

But Miss Silver, declining the kindness, passed on to 
her own seat opposite. 

Ursula busied herself over the breakfast equipage, 
rather nervously. Though an admirable person. Miss 
Silver in her extreme and all but repellant quietness 
was one whom the mother found it difficult to get on 
with. She was scrupulously kind to her: and the gover- 
ness was as scrupulously exact in all courtesy and atten- 
tion; still that impassible, self-contained demeanour, that 
great reticence — it might be shyness, it might be 
pride, — sometimes, Ursula privately admitted, “fid- 
getted” her. 

To-day was to be a general holiday for both masters 
and servants; a dinner at the mills; and in the evening 
something which, though we call it a tea-drinking, be- 
gan to look, I was amused to see, exceedingly like “a 
ball” But on this occasion both parents had yielded to 
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their young people*s wishes, and half the neighbourhood 
had been inrited by the universally-popular Mr. Guy 
Halifax, to celebrate his coming of age. 

“Only once in the way,” said the mother, half 
ashamed of herself for thus indulging the boy — as 
giving his shoulder a fond shake, she called him “a 
foolish fellow.” 

Then we all dispersed; Guy and Walter to ride to 
the Manor-house, Edwin vanishing with his sister, to 
whom he was giving daily Latin lessons in the school- 
room. 

John asked me to take a walk on the hill with him. 

“Go, Phineas,” whispered his wife — “it will do 
him good. And don’t let him talk too much of old times. 
This is a hard week for him.” 

The mother’s eyes were mournful, for Guy and 
“the child” had been bom within a year and three 
days of each other; but she never hinted — it never 
would have struck her to hint — “this is a hard week 
for 

That grief — the one great grief of their life, had 
come to her more wholesomely than to her husband: 
either because men, the very best of men, can only 
suffer, while women can endure; or because in the 
mysterious ordinance of nature Maud’s baby lips had 
sucked away the bitterness of the pang from the be- 
reaved mother, while her loss was yet new. It had never 
been left to rankle in that warm heart, which had room 
for every living child, while it cherished, in tender- 
ness above all sorrow, the child that was no more. 

John and I, in our walk, stood a moment by the 
low church-yard wall, and looked over at that plain 
white stone, where was inscribed her name, “Muriel Joy 
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Halifax,” — a line out of that New Testament miracle- 
story she delighted in, “ Whereas I was blind ^ now I 
— and the date when she saw. Nothing more: it 
was not needed. 

“December 5, 1813,” said the father, reading the 
date. “She would have been quite a woman now. How 
strange! My little Muriel!” 

And he walked thoughtfully along, almost in the 
same footprints where he had been used to carry his 
darling up the hill-side to the brow of Enderly Flat 
He seemed in fancy to bear her in his arms still — 
this little one, whom, as I have before said, Heaven, in 
its compensating mercy, year by year, through all 
changes, had made the one treasure that none could 
take away — the only cliild left to be a child for ever. 

I think, as we rested in the self-same place, the 
sunshiny nook where we used to sit with her for hours 
together, the father^s heart took this consolation so 
closely and surely into itself, that memory altogether 
ceased to be pain. He began talking about the other 
children — especially Maud — and then of Miss Silver, 
her governess. 

“I wish she were more likeable, John. It vexes me 
sometimes to see how coldly she returns the mother^s 
kindness.” 

“Poor thing! — she has evidently not been used to 
kindness. You should have seen how amazed she looked 
yesterday when we paid her a little more than her salary, 
and my wife gave her a pretty silk dress to wear to- 
night. I hardly knew whether she would refuse it, or 
burst out crying — in girlish fashion.” 

“Is she a girl? Why, the boys say she looks thirty 
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at least. Guy and Walter laugh amazingly at her dowdy 
dress and her solemn, haughty ways.” 

‘‘That will not do, Phineas. I must speak to them. 
They ought to make allowances for poor Miss Silver, of 
whom I think most highly.” 

“I know you do; but do you heartily like her?” 

“For most things, yes. And I sincerely respect her, 
or, of course, she would not be here. I think people 
should be as particular over choosing their daughter's 
governess as their son^s wife; and having chosen, should 
show her almost equal honour.” 

“You’ll have your sons choosing themselves wives 
soon, John. I fancy Guy has a soft place in his heart 
for that pretty Grace Oldtower.” 

But the father made no answer. He was always 
tenacious over the lightest approach to such jests as 
these. And besides just at this moment Mr. Brown, 
Lord Luxmore’s steward, passed — riding solemnly along. 
He barely touched his hat to Mr. Halifax. 

‘‘Poor Mr. Brown! He has a grudge against me 
for those Mexican speculations I refused to embark in; 
he did, and lost everything but what he gets from Lord 
Luxmore. I do think, Phineas, the country has been 
running mad this year after speculation. There is sure 
to come a panic afterwards, and indeed it seems already 
beginning.” 

“But you are secure? You have not joined in the 
mania, and the crash cannot harm you? Did I not hear 
you say, that you were not afraid of losing a single 
penny 

“Yes — unfortunately,” with a troubled smile. 
“John, what do you mean?” 

“I mean, that to stand upright while one’s neigh- 
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hours are falling on all sides, is a most trying position. 
Misfortune makes people unjust. The other day at the 
sessions, I got cold looks enough from my brother 
magistrates — looks that would have set my blood 
boiling twenty years ago. And — you saw m the ITorton 
Bury Mercury that article about * grasping plebeian mil- 
lionaires^ — ‘wool-spinners, spinning out of their country’s 
vitals.’ — That’s meant for me, Phineas. Don’t look 
incredulous. Yes — for me.” 

“How disgraceful!” 

“Perhaps so — but to them more than to me. I feel 
sorry, because of the harm it may do me — especially 
among working people, who know nothing but what they 
hear and believe everything that is told them. They 
see I thrive and others fail — that my mills are the 
only cloth mills in full work, and I have more hands 
than I can employ. Every week I am obliged to send 
new comers away. Then they raise the old cry — that 
my machinery has ruined labour. So, you see, for all 
that Guy says about our prosperity, his father does not 
sleep exactly upon a bed of roses.” 

“It is wicked — atrocious!” 

“Not at aU. Only natural — the penalty one has 
to pay for success. It will die out most likely; mean- 
time, we will mind it as little as we can.” 

“But are you safe? -r- your life — ” Eor a sudden 
fear crossed me — a fear not unwarranted by more than 
one event of this year — this terrible 1825. 

“Safe? — Yes — ” and his eyes were lifted, “I 
believe my life is safe — if I have work to do. Still, 
for others’ sake, I have carried this month past whenever 
I go to and from the Coltham bank, besides my cash 
box — this.” 
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He shewed me, peering out of his breast-pocket, a 
small pistoL 

I was greatly startled. 

“Does your wife know?” 

“Of course. But she knows too, that nothing but 
the last extremity would force me to use it; also that 
my carrying it, and its being noised about that I 
do so, may prevent my ever having occasion to use it. 
God grant I never may! Don’t let us talk about this.” 
He stopped, gazing with a sad abstraction down the 
sunshiny valley — most part of which was already his 
own property. For whatever capital he could spare 
from his business he never sunk in speculation, but 
took a patriarchal pleasure in investing it in land, 
chiefly for the benefit of his mills and those concerned 
therein. 

“My poor people — they might have known me 
better. But I suppose one never attains one’s desire 
without its being leavened with some bitterness. If 
there was one point I was anxious over in my youth, 
it was to keep up through life a name like the Chevalier 
Bayard — how folk would smile to hear of a tradesman 
emulating Bayard — Satis peur et sans vepvocheV And 
so things might be — ought to be. So perhaps they 
shall be yet, in spite of this calumny.” 

“How shall you meet it? What shall you do?” 
“Nothing. Live it down.” 

He stood still, looking across the valley to where the 
frosty line of the hill-tops met the steel-blue, steadfast 
sky. Yes, I felt sure he would “live it down.” 

We dismissed the subject, and spent an hour or more 
in pleasant chat, about many things. Passing homeward 
through the beech-wood, where through the bare tree- 
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tops a light snow was beginning to fall, John, said, 
musingly — 

‘‘It will be a hard winter — we shall have to help 
our poor people a great deal. Christmas dinners will be 
much in request.’* 

“There’s a saying, that the way to an Englishman’s 
heart is through his stomach. So, perhaps, you’ll get 
justice by spring.” 

“Don’t be angry, Phineas. As I tell my wife, it is 
not worth while. Half the wrongs people do to us are 
through sheer ignorance. We must be patient. ^ In your 
patience possess ye your soulsl ” 

He said this, more to himself than aloud, as if carry- 
ing out the thread of his own thought. Mine following 
it, and observing him, involuntarily turned to another 
passage in our Book of books, about the blessedness of 
some men, even when reviled and persecuted. 

Ay, and for all his many cares, John Halifax looked 
like a man who was “blessed.” 

Blessed, and happy too, throughout that day, espe- 
cially in the midst of the mill-yard dinner — which 
reminded me forcibly of that feast, at which guests were 
gathered out of the highways and hedges — guests, 
such as John Halifax liked to have — guests who could 
not, by any possibility, “recompense” him. Yet it did 
one’s heart good to hear the cheer that greeted the 
master, ay, and the young master too, who was to-day 
for the first time presented as such; — as the firm 
henceforward was to be, “Halifax and Son.” 

And full of smiling satisfaction was the father’s look, 
when in the evening he stood in the midst of his 
children, waiting for “Ghiy’s visitors,” as he pertinaciously 
declared them to be — these fine people, for whose 
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entertaiiiment our house had been these three days 
tamed upside down; the sober old dining-room converted 
into a glittering ball-room, and the entrance-haU a very 
'‘bower of bliss” — all green boughs and Chinese lanterns. 
John protested he should not have known his own study 
again; and that, if these festive transformations were to 
happen frequently, he should soon not even know 
himself! 

Yet for aU that, and in spite of the comical horror 
he testified at this first bouleversement of our quiet 
home ways, I think he had a real pleasure in his 
children’s delight; in wandering with them through the 
decorated rooms, tapestried with ivy and laurel, and 
arbor vit®; in making them all pass in review before 
him, and admiring their handiwork and themselves. 

A goodly group they made — our young folk: there 
were no "children” now — for even Maud, who was tall 
and womanly for her age, had bloomed out in a ball 
dress, all white muslin and camelias, and appeared every 
inch "Miss Halifax.” Walter, too, had lately eschewed 
jackets, and began to borrow razors; while Edwin, though 
still small, had a keen, old-man-like look, which made 
him seem — as he was, indeed, in character — the 
eldest of the three. Altogether, they were "a fine family,” 
such as any man might rejoice to see growing or grown 
up around him. 

But my eyes naturally sought the father, as he stood 
among his boys, taller than any of them, and pos- 
sessing far more than they that quality for which John 
Halifax had always been remarkable — dignity. True, 
Nature had favoured him beyond most men, giving him 
the stately, handsome presence befitting middle age, 
throwing a kind of apostolic grace over Ihe high, half- 
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bald crown, and touching with a softened grey the still 
curly locks behind. But these were mere accidents; the 
true dignity lay in himself and his own personal cha- 
racter, independent of any exterior. 

It was pleasant to watch him, suid note bow advancing 
years had given rather than taken away from, his out- 
ward mien. As ever, he was distinguishable from other 
men, even to his dress — which had something of the 
Quaker about it still, in its sober colour, its rarely-changod 
fashion, and its exceeding neatness. Mrs. Halifax used 
now and then to laugh at him for being so particular 
over his daintiest of cambric and finest of lawn — but 
secretly she took the greatest pride in his appearance. 

"John looks well to-night,” she said, coming in and 
sitting down by me, her eyes following mine. One 
would not have guessed from her quiet gaze that she 
knew — what John had told me she knew, this morning. 
But these two in their perfect union had a wonderful 
strength — a wonderful fearlessness. And she had 
learned from him, what perhaps originally was foreign 
to her impressible and somewhat anxious mind — that 
steadfast faith, which, while ready to meet every ill 
when the time comes, until the time waits cheerfully, 
and will not disquiet itself in vain. 

Thus, for all their cares, her face as well as his, 
was calm and bright. Bright, even with the prettiest 
girlish blush, when John came up to his wife and ad- 
mired her — as indeed was not surprising. 

She laughed at him, and declared she always intended 
to grow lovely in her old age. "I thought 1 ought to 
dress myself grandly, too, on Guy’s birthday. Do you 
like me, John?” 

"Very much: I like that black velvet gown, sub- 
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stantial, soft and rich, without any show. And that 
lace frill round your throat — what sort of lace is it?” 

“Valenciennes. When I was a girl, if I had a 
weakness it was for black velvet and Valenciennes.” 

John smiled, with visible pleasure that she had even 
a “weakness” gratified now. “And you have put on 
my brooch at last, I see.” 

“Yes; but — ”and she shook her head — “remember 
your promise!” 

“Phineas, this wife of mine is a vain woman. She 
knows her own price is ‘far above rubies’ — or diamonds 
either. No, Mrs. Halifax, be not afraid; I shall give 
you no more jewels.” 

She did not need them. She stood amidst her three 
sons with the smile of a Cornelia. She felt her hus- 
band’s eyes rest on her, with that quiet perfectness of 
love — better tlian any lover’s love — 

** The fallness of a stream that knew no fall ’* 

the love of a husband who has been married nearly 
twentyfive years. 

Here a troop of company arrived, and John left me 
to assume his duty as host. 

No easy duty, as I soon perceived; for times were 
hard, and men’s minds troubled. Every one, except the 
light-heeled, light-hearted youngsters, looked grave. 

Many yet alive remember this year, 1825 — the 
panic year. War having ceased, commerce, in its worst 
form, started into sudden and unhealthy overgrowth. 
Speculations of all kinds sprung up like fungi, out of 
dead wood, flourished a little, and dropped away. Then 
came ruin, not of hundreds, but thousands, of all ranks 
and classes. This year, and this month' in this year, 
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the breaking of many established firms, especially bankers, 
foretold that the universal crash had just begum 

It was felt even in our retired country neighbour- 
hood, and among our friendly guests this night, both 
gentle and simple — and there was a mixture of both, 
as only a man in Mr. Halifax's position could mix such 
heterogeneous elements — towns -people and country- 
people, dissenters and church-folk, professional men and 
men of business. John dared to do it — and did it. 
.But though through his own personal influence, many of 
different ranks whom he Hked and respected, meeting in 
his house, learned to like and respect one another, stiLl, 
even to-night, he could not remove the cloud which 
seemed to hang over all — a cloud so heavy, that none 
present liked referring to it They hit upon all sorts of 
extraneous subjects, keeping far aloof from the one which 
evidently pressed upon aU minds — the universal 
distress abroad, the fear that was knocking at almost 
every man’s door but ours. 

Of course, the talk fell on our neighbours — country 
talk always does. I sat still, listening to Sir Herbert 
Oldtower, who was wondering that Lord Luxmore suf- 
fered the Heill to drop into disgraceful decay, and had 
began cutting down the pine-woods round it 

"Woods, older than his title by many a century — 
downright sacrilege! And the property being entailed, 
too — actual robbery of the heir! But I unterstand 
anybody may do anything with Lord Eavenel — a mere 
selfish, cynical, idle voluptuary!” 

"Indeed you are mistaken. Sir Herbert!” cped Mr. 
Jessop of Norton Bury — a very honest fellow was 
Josiah Jessop. "He banks with me — that is, there 
are some poor Catholics in this neighbourhood whom I 
jQhn Halifax, Gentleman, II, 10 
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pay — but bless me! he told me not to tell. No, indeed. 
Cynical he may be; idle, perhaps — most men of fashion 
are — but Lord Eavenel is not the least like his father 

— is he, Mr. Halifax?” 

"I have not seen Lord Kavenel for many years.” 

And as if, even to this day, the mention of the 
young man’s name brought back thoughts of the last day 
we had seen him — a day which, its sadness having 
gone by, still kept its unspoken sacredness, distinct from 
all other days — John moved away and went and talked 
to a girl whom both he and the mother liked above most 
young girls we knew — simple, sunny-faced Grace Oldtower. 

Dancing began. Spite of my Quaker education, or 
perhaps for that very reason, I delighted to see dancing. 
Dancing, such as it was then, when young folk moved 
breezily and lightly, as if they loved it; skimming like 
swallows down the long lines of the Triumph — grace- 
ful winding in and out through the graceful country-dance 

— lively always, but always decorous. In those days 
people did not think it necessary to the pleasures of 
dancing that any stranger should have liberty to snatch 
a shy, innocent girl round the waist, and whirl her 
about in mad waltz or awkward polka till she stops, 
giddy and breathless, with burning check and tossed 
hair, looking, — as I would not have liked to see our 
pretty Maud look. 

No; though while watching the little lady to-night, 
1 was inclined to say to her — 

“When you do dance, I wi*h you 
A wave o* the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.*' 

And in her unwearied spirits she seemed as if she would 
readily have responded to the wish. 
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We did not see Guy among the dancers, who were 
now forming in a somewhat confused square, in order to 
execute a new dance called quadrilles, of which Miss 
Grace Oldtower was to be the instructress. 

“Where is Guy?’' said the mother who would have 
missed him among a room full of people. “Have you 
seen Guy anywhere. Miss Silver?” 

Miss Silver, who sat playing tunes — she had de- 
clined dancing — turned, colouring visibly. 

“Yes, I have seen him; he is in the study.” 

“Would you be so kind as to fetch him?” 

The governess rose and crossed the room, with a 
stately walk — statelier than usual. Her silk gown, of 
some rich soffc colour, fashioned after Mrs. Halifax’s taste, 
and the chaplet of bay-leaves, which Maud had insisted 
upon putting in her dark hair, made an astonishing 
change in Miss Silver. I could not help noticing it to 
Mrs. Halifax. 

“Yes, indeed, she looks well. John says her features 
are fine; but, for my part, I don’t care for your statuesque 
faces; I like colour — expression. See that bright little 
Grace Oldtower! — a thoroughly English rose; — I like 
her. Poor Miss Silver! I wish — ” 

What, out of compunction for a certain sharpness 
with which she had spoken, Mrs. Halifax was about to 
wish, remained undeclared. For, just this minute, Guy 
entered, and leaning his handsome head and his tender 
petits soins over the “English rose,” as his mother called 
her, led her out to the dancing. 

We sat down and looked on. 

“Guy danced lazily; he is rather pale too, I fancy.” 
“Tired, probably. He was out far too long on the 

10» 
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ice to-day, with Maud and Miss Silver. What a pretty 
creature his partner is!” added Ursula, thoughtfully. 
“The children are growing up fast,” I said. 

“Ay, indeed. To think that Ghiy is actually twenty- 
one — the age when his father was married!” 

“ Guy will be reminding you of that fact some day soon.” 
Mrs. Halifax smiled. “The sooner the better, if 
only he makes a worthy choice — if only he brings me 
a daughter whom I can love.” 

And I fancied there was love* — motherly love — 
in the eyes that followed through the graceful mazes of 
her dancing the bonny English Rose. 

Guy and his partner sat down beside us. His 
mother noticed that he bad turned very pale again, 
and the lad owned to be in some pain: he had twisted 
his foot that morning, in helping Maud and Miss Silver 
across the ice; but it was a mere trifle — not worth 
mentioning. 

It passed over, with one or two anxious inquiries 
on the mother’s part, and a soft, dewy shadow over the 
down-dropped cheek of the Uttle Rose, who evidently 
did not like to think of any harm coming to her old 
play-fellow. Then Sir Herbert appeared to lead Mrs. Hali- 
fax into supper, Guy limped along with pretty Grace 
on his arm, and all the guests, just enough to fill our 
longest table in John’s study, came thronging round in 
a buzz of mirthfulness. 

Either the warm, hospitable atmosphere, or the sight 
of the merry youngsters, or the general influence of social 
pleasantness, had for the time being dispelled the cloud. 
But certainly it was dispelled. The master of the feast 
looked down two long lines of happy faces — his own 
as bright as theirs — down to where, at the foot of 
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the table, the mother and mistress sat She had been 
slightly neiTous at times during the evening, but now 
she appeared thoroughly at ease and glad — glad to 
see her husband take his place at the head of his own 
hospitable board, in the midst of his own Mends and his 
own people, honoured and beloved. It seemed a good 
omen — an omen that the bitter things outside would 
pass away. 

How bitter they had been, and how sore the wife’s 
heart still felt, I could see from the Jealous way in which, 
smiling and cheerful as her demeanour was, she caught 
every look, every word of those around her, which might 
chance to bear reference to her husband; in her quick 
avoidance of every topic connected with these disastrous 
times, and, above all, in her hurried grasp of a news- 
paper that some careless servant brought in fresh from 
the night-mail, wet with sleet and snow. 

“Do you get your country paper regularly?” asked 
some one at table. And then some others appeared to 
recollect the Norton Bury Mercury^ and its virulent 
attacks on their host — for there ensued an awkward 
pause, during which I saw Ursula’s face beginning to 
bum. But she conquered her wrath. 

“There is often much interest in our provincial 
papers. Sir Herbert My husband makes a point of 
taking them all in — bad and good — of every shade 
of poUticB. He believes it is only by hearing ail sides 
that you can truly judge of the state of the country.” 

“Just as a physician must hear all symptoms before 
he decides on the patient’s case. At least, so our good 
old Mend Doctor Jessop used to say.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Jessop, the banker, catching his 
own name, and waking up from a brown study, in 
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which he had seemed to see nothing — except^ perhaps, 
the newspaper, which, in its printed cover, lay between 
himself and Mrs. Halifax. ‘‘Eh? did anyone — Oh, 
I beg pardon — beg pardon — Sir Herbert,” hastily 
added the old man; who was a very meek and worthy 
soul, and had been perhaps more subdued than usual 
this evening, 

“I was referring,” said Sir Herbert, with his usual 
ponderous civility, “to your excellent brother, who was 
so much respected among us — for which respect, allow 
me to say, he did not leave us without an inheritor.” 

The old banker answered the formal bow with a kind 
of nervous hurry; and then Sir Herbert, with a loud 
premise of his right as the oldest friend of our family, 
tried to obtain silence for the customary speech, prefatory 
to the customary toast of “Health and prosperity to the 
heir of Beechwood.” 

There was great applause and filling of glasses; great 
smiling and whispering; everybody glancing at poor Guy, 
who turned red and white, and evidently wished himself 
a hundred miles off. In the confusion I felt my sleeve 
touched, and saw leaning towards me, hidden by Maudes 
laughing, happy face, the old banker. He held m his 
hand the newspaper which seemed to have so fascinated 
him. 

“It’s the London G^azette. Mr. Halifax gets it three 
hours before any of us. I may open it? It is important 
to me. Mrs. Halifax would excuse, eh?” 

Of course she would. Especially if she had seen the 
old man’s look, as his trembling fingers vainly <med to 
unfold the sheet without a single rustle’s betraying' his 
surreptitious curiosity. 

Sir Herbert rose, cleared his throat, and began. 
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“Ladies and gentlemen, I speak as a father myself, 
and as the son of a father whom — whom I will not 
refer to here, except to say that his good heart would 
have rejoiced to see this day. The high esteem in which 
Sir Ealph always held Mr. Halifax, has descended, and 
will descend — ” 

Here some one called out — 

“Mr. Jessop! Look at Mr. Jessop!” 

The old man had suddenly sank back, with a sort of 
choking groan. His eyes were staring blankly, his cheek 
was the colour of ashes. But when he saw every one 
looking at him, he tried desperately to recover himself. 

“T is nothing. Nothing of the slightest moment. 
Eh?” clutching tightly at the paper which Mrs. Halifax 
was kindly removing out of his hand. “ There ^s no news 
in it — none, I assure you.” 

But from his agitation — from the pitiful effort he 
made to disguise it — it was plain enough that there 
was news. Plain also, as in these dangerous and critical 
times men were only too quick to divine, — in what 
that news consisted. Tidings, which now made every 
newspaper a sight of fear, — especially this — the 
London Gazette. 

Edwin caught and read the fatal page — the fatal 
column — known only too weU. 

“W — ^s have stopped payment.” 

W — ^'s was a great London house, the favourite 
banking-house in our county, with which many provincial 
banks, and Jessop^s especially, were widely connected, 
and would be no one knew how widely involved. 

“W — ^^s stopped payment!” 

A murmur — a hush of momentary suspense, as the 
Gazette was passed hurriedly from hand to hand; and 
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then our guests, one and all, sat looking at one another 
in breathless fear, suspicion, or assured dismay. For, as 
every one was aware (we knew our neighbours’ affairs 
so well about innocent Enderly), there was not a single 
household of that merry little company upon whom, near 
or remote, the blow would not fall — except ours. 

No polite disguise could gloss over the general con- 
sternation. Few thought of Jessop — only of themselves. 
Many a father turned pale; many a mother melted into 
smothered tears. More than one honest countenance that 
five minutes before had beamed like the rising sun, all 
friendliness and jocularity, I saw shrink into a wizened, 
worldly face, with greedy selfishness peering out of the 
comers of its eyes, eager to conceal its own alarms and 
dive as far as possible into the terrors of its neighbours. 

“There wiU be a run on Jessop’s bank to-morrow,'’ 
I heard one person saying; glancing to where the poor 
old banker still ' sat, with a vacant, stupified smile, 
assuring all around him that “nothing had happened; 
really, nothing.” 

“A run? I suppose so. Then it wiU be ^Sauve qui 
pent* and the devil take the hindmost” 

“What say you to all this, Mr. Halifax?” 

John still kept his place. He sat perfectly quiet, and 
had never spoken a syllable. 

When Sir Herbert, who was the first to recover from 
the shock of these ill-tidings, called him by his name, 
Mr. Halifax looked quickly up. It was to see, instead of 
those two lines of happy faces, faces already gathering 
in troubled groups, faces angry, sullen, or miserable, all 
of which, "with a vague distrust, seemed instinctively 
turned upon him. 

“Mr. Halifax,” said the baronet; and one could see 
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how, in spite of his steadfast politeness, he too was not 
without his anxieties — “this is an unpleasant breaking-in 
upon your kindly hospitalities. I suppose, through this 
unpropitious event, each of us must make up our minds 
to some loss. Let me hope yours will be trilling.’^ 

John made no answer. 

“Or, perhaps — though I can hardly hope anything 
so fortunate — perhaps this failure will not aj0fect you 
at aU?^» 

He waited — as did many others, for Mr. Halifax's 
reply; which was long in coming. However, since all 
seemed to expect it, it did come at last; but grave and 
sad as if it were the announcement of some great mis- 
fortune. 

“No, Sir Herbert; it will not affect me at all.” 

Sir Herbert, and not he alone — looked surprised 
— uneasily surprised. Some mutters there were of 
“congratulation.” Then arose a troubled murmur of 
talking, in which the master of the house was forgotten; 
until the baronet said, “My friends, I think we are for- 
getting our courtesy. Allow me to give you without 
more delay — the toast I was about to propose, — 
‘Health, long life, and happiness to Mr. Guy Halifax.'” 

And so poor Guy's birthday toast was drunk; almost 
in silence; and the few words he said in acknowledgment 
were just listened to, scarcely heard. Every one rose 
from table, and the festivities were over. 

One by one aU our guests began to make excuse. 
One by one, involuntarily perhaps, yet not the less pain- 
fully and plainly, they ^ shrunk away from us, as if m 
the universal trouble we, who had nothing to fear, had 
no part nor lot. Formal congratulations, given with pale 
lips and wandering eyes; brusque adieux, as some of 
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the more honest or less courteous showed but too ob- 
viously how cruelly, even resentfully, they felt the in- 
cQiyiidities of fortune; hasty departures, full of a dismay 
that rejected angrily every shadow of consolation; — all 
things John had to meet and to bear. 

He met them with composure; scarcely speaking a 
word, as indeed what was there to say? To all the 
friendly speeches, real or pretended, he listened with a 
kind of sad gravity: of all harsher words than these — 
and there were not a few — he took not the least 
notice, but held his place as master of the house; 
generously deaf and blind to everything that it were as 
well the master of the house should neither hear nor 
see. 

At last he was left, a very Pariah of prosperity, by 
his own hearth, quite alone. 

The last carriage had rolled away; the tired house- 
hold h8ui gone to bed; there was no one in the study 
but me. John came in and stood leaning with both his 
arms against the hre-place, motionless and silent He 
leant there so long, that at last 1 touched him. 

“WeU, Phineas!” 

I saw this night's events had wounded him to the 
core. 

“Are you thinking of these honest, friendly, dis- 
interested guests of ours? Don’t! They are not worth a 
single thought.” 

‘‘Hot an angry thought, certainly.” And he smiled 
at my wrath — a sad smile. 

“Ah, PhineasI now I begin to understand what is 
meant by the curse of prosperity.” 
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CHAPTEE DL 

% 

0 

A GBEAT, eager, but doggedly-quiet crowd, of which 
each had his or her — for it was half women — m* 
dividual terror to hide, his or her individual interest to 
fight for, and cared not a straw for that of any one else. 

It was market-day, and this crowd was collected and 
collecting every minute, before the bank at ITorton Burv, 
It included all classes, from the stout farmer^s wife, or 
market-woman, to the pale, firightened lady of ‘‘limited 
income,” who had never been in such a throng before; 
from the aproned mechanic to the gentleman who sat in 
his carriage at the street comer, confident that whatever 
poor chance there was, his would be the best 

Everybody was, as I have said, extremely quiet 
You heard none of the jokes that always rise in and 
circulate through a crowd; none of the loud outcries of 
a mob. All were intent on themselves and their own 
business; on that fast-bolted red-baize door, and on the 
green blind of the windows, which informed them that 
it was “open from ten till foxir.” 

The Abbey clock stmck three-quarters. Then there 
was a slight stirring, a rustling here and there of paper, 
as some one drew out emd examined his bank-notes; 
openly, with small fear of theft — they were not worth 
stealing. 

John and I, a little way off, stood lookup on, where 
we had once watched a far different crowd; for Mr. 
Jessop owned the doctor’s former house, and in sight of 
the green Bank blinds were my dear old father’s known 
windows. 
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Guy’s birthday had feUen on a Saturday. This was 
Monday morning. We had driven over to Norton Bury, 
John and I, at an unusually early hour. He did not 
exactly tell me why, but it was not difScult to guess. 
Not difficult to perceive how strongly he was interested, 
even affected — as any man, knowing all the circum- 
stances, could not but be affected — by the sight of 
that crowd, all the sadder for its being such a patient, 
decent, respectable crowd, out of which so large a pro- 
portion was women. 

1 noticed this latter fact to John. 

“Yes, I was sure it would be so. Jessop’s bank has 
such a number of small depositors and issues so many 
small notes. He cannot cash above half of them without 
some notice. If there comes a run, he may have to 
stop payment this very day; and then, how wide the 
misery would spread among the poor, God knows.” 

His eye wandered pitifully over the heaving mass of 
anxious faces, blue with cold, and growing more and 
more despondent as every minute they turned with a 
common impulse from the closed bank-door to the Abbey 
clock, glittering far up in the sunshiny atmosphere of 
morning. 

Its finger touched the one heel of the great striding 
X — glided on to the other — then ten strokes fell 
leisurely and regularly upon the clear, frosty air; then 
the chimes — Norton Bury was proud of its Abbey 
chimes — burst out in the time of “life let us Cherish.” 
The beUs went through aU the tune, to the very last 
note — then ensued silence. The crowd were silent 
too — almost breathless with intent listening — but 
alas! not to the merry Abbey chimes.' 

The bank door remained closed — not a rattle at 
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the bolts, not a clerk^s face peering out above the blind. 
The house was as sbut-up and desolate as if it were en- 
tirely empty. 

Five whole minutes — by the Abbey clock — did 
that poor, patient crowd wait on the pavement. Then 
a murmur arose. One or two men hammered at the 
door; some frightened women, jostled in the press, began 
to scream. 

John could bear it no longer, "Come along with 
me,” he said, hurriedly. "I must see Jessop — we can 
get in at the garden door.” 

This was a little gate round the comer of the street, 
well known to us both in those brief "courting days,” 
when we came to tea of evenings, and found Mrs. Jessop 
and Ursula March in the garden watering the plants and 
tying up the roses. Nay, we passed out of it into the 
same summer parlour, where — I cannot tell if John 
ever knew of the incident, at all events he never men- 
tioned it to me — there had been transacted a certain 
momentous event in Ursula^s life and mine. Entering by 
the French window, there rose up to my mental vision, 
in vidid contrast to all present scenes, the picture of a 
yoimg girl 1 had once seen sitting there, with head 
drooped, knitting. Could that day he twenty-five years 
ago? 

No summer parlour now — its atmosphere was to- 
tally changed. It was a dull, dusty room, of which the 
only lively object was a large fire, the under half of 
which had burnt itself away unstirred into black dingy 
caverns. Before it, with breakfast untasted, sat Josiah 
Jessop — his feet on the fender, his elbows on his 
knees, the picture of despair. 

"Mr, Jessop, my good friend!” 
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I haven't a Mend in the world, or shall not 
have, an hour hence. Oh! it's you, Mr. Halifax? — 
You have not an account to close? You don't hold any 
notes of mine, do you? 

John put his hand on the old man's shoulder, and 
repeated that he only came as a Mend. 

"Not the first 'Mend' I have received this morning. 
I knew I should be early honoured with visitors;" and 
the banker attempted a dreary smile. "Sir Herbert and 
half-a-dozen more are waiting for me up-stairs. The 
biggest fish must have the first bite — r eh, you know?" 

"I know,” said John, gloomily. 

"Hark! those people outside will hammer my door 
down! — Speak to them, Mr. Halifax — tell them Fm 
an old man — that I was always an honest man — 
always. If only they would give me time — hark! — 
just hark! Heaven help me! do they want to tear me 
in pieces?” 

John went out for a few moments, then came back 
and sat down beside Mr Jessop. 

"Compose yourself” — the old man was shaking 
like an aspen leaf. "TeU me, if you have no objection 
to give me this confidence, exactly how your affairs 
stand.” 

With a gasp of helpless thankfulness, looking up in 
John's face, while his own quivered like a frightened 
child's, — the banker obeyed. It seemed "that great 
as was his loss by W — 's failure, it was not absolute 
ruin to him. In effect, he was at this moment perfectly 
solvent, and by calling in mortgages &c., could meet 
both the accounts of the gentry who banked with him, 
together with all his own notes now afloat in the 
county, principally among the humbler ranks, petty 
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tradespeople, and such like, — if only both classes of 
customers would give him time to pay them. 

*‘But they will not There will be a run upon the 
bank and then all^s over with me. Its a hard case — 
solvent as I am — ready and able to pay every farthing 
— if only I had a week’s time. As it is I must stop 
payment to-day. Hark! they are at the door again! 
Mr. Halifax, for God’s sake quiet them!” 

“I will; only tell me first what sum, added to the 
cash you have available, would keep the bank open — 
just for a day or two.” 

At once guided and calmed, the old man’s business 
faculties seemed to return. He began to calculate, and 
soon stated the sum he needed: 1 think it was three or 
four thousand pounds. 

‘^Very well; I have thought of a plan. But first — 
those poor fellows outside. — Thank Heaven, I am a 
rich man, and everybody knows it Phineas, that 
inkstand, please.” 

He sat down and wrote: curiously the attitude and 
manner reminded me of his sitting down and writing at 
my father’s table, after the bread riot — years and 
years ago. Soon, a notice, signed by Josiah Jessop, and 
afterwards by himself, to the effect that the bank would 
open, "without fail,” at one o’clock this day, — was 
given by John to the astonished clerk, to be posted in 
the window. 

A responsive cheer outside showed how readily those 
outside had caught at even this gleam of hope. Also — - 
how implicitly they trusted in the mere name of a 
gentleman who all over the county was known for "his 
word being as good as his bond,” — John Halifax. 

The banker breathed freer; but his respite was short: 
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an imperative message came from the gentlemen above 
stairs, desiring his presence. With a kind of blind 
dependence, he looked towards John. 

‘‘Let me go in your stead. You can trust me to 
manage matters to the best of my power?” 

The banker overwhelmed him with gratitude. 

“Nay, that ought to be my word, standing in this 
house, and remembering” — His eyes turned to the two 
portraits — grimly-coloured daubs, yet with a certain 
apology of likeness too, which broadly smiled at one 
another from opposite walls — the only memorials now 
remaining of the good doctor and his cheery little old 
wife. “Come, Mr. Jessop, leave the matter with me; be- 
lieve me, it is not only a pleasure, but a duty.'^ 

The old man melted into senile tears. 

I do not know how John managed the provincial 
magnates, who were sitting in council considering how 
best to save, first themselves, then the bank, lastly — If 
the poor public outside had been made acquainted with 
that ominous “lastly!” Or if to the respectable con- 
clave above-stairs, who would have recoiled indignantly 
at the vulgar word “jobbing,” had been hinted a phrase 
— which ran oddly in and out of the nooks of my 
brain, keeping time to the murmur in the street, “ Voa 
populi^ vox Dei'* — truly, I should have got little credit 
for my Latinity. 

John came out in about half an hour, with a cheer- 
ful countenance; told me he was going over to Goltham 
for 6tn hour or two — would I wait his return? 

“And all is settled?” I asked. 

“Will be soon, I trust I canT stay to tell you 
more now. Good-bye.” 

1 was no man of business, and could assist in nothing. 
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So I thought the best I could do was to pass the time 
in wandering up and down the familiar garden, idly 
watching the hoar-frost on the arbutus leaves, and on 
the dry stems of what had been dear little Mrs. Jessop’s 
favourite roses — the same roses I had seen her among 
on that momentous evening — the evening when Ursula^s 
bent neck flushed more crimson than the sunset itself, 
as I told her John Halifax was “too noble to die for 
any woman’s love.” 

No — he had lived for it — earned it — won it. 
And musing over these long-ago times, my heart melted 
— foolish old heart that it was! with a trembling joy, 
to think that Providence had, in some way, used my 
poor useless hand to give to him this blessing, a man’s 
chiefest blessing, of a virtuous and loving wife — which 
had crowned his life for all these wonderful years. 

As it neared one o’clock, I could see my ancient 
friend the Abbey clock with not a wrinkle in his old face, 
staring at me through the bare Abbey trees. I began to 
feel rather anxious. I went into the deserted office; 
and thence, none forbiddiug, ensconced myself behind 
the sheltering Bank blinds. 

The crowd had scarcely moved; a very honest, patient, 
weary crowd, dense in the centre, thinning towards the 
edges. On its extremest verge, waiting in a curricle, 
was a gentleman, who seemed observing it with a lazy 
curiosily. I, having like himself apparently nothing 
better to do, observed this gentleman. 

He was dressed in the height of the mode, combined, 
with a novel and eccentric fashion, which had been 
lately set by that extraordinary young nobleman whom 
everybody talked about — my Lord Byron. His neckcloth 
was loose, his throat bare, and his hair fell long and 

/ohn Ralifc^, Gentleman, IL H 
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untidy. His face, that of a man about thirty — I 
fahci^ I had seen it before, but could not recall where 
— was delicate, thin, with an expression at once cynical 
and melancholy. He sat in his carriage, wrapped in 
furs, or looked carelessly out on the scene before him, as 
if he had no interest therein — as if there was nothing 
in life worth living for. 

‘^Poor fellow!” said I to myself, recalling the bright, 
busy, laughing faces of our growing up lads, recalling 
especially their father’s — full of all that active energy 
and wise cheerfulness which gives zest to existence; God 
forbid any man should die till he has lived to learn 
it! — “poor fellow! I wish his moodiness could take a 
lesson from us at home!” 

But the gentleman soon retired frx>m my observation 
under his furs! for the sky had gloomed over, and snow 
began to falL Those on the pavement shook it drearily 
off, and kept turning every minute to the abbey clock — 
I feared it would take the patience of Job to enable 
them to hold out another quarter of an hour. 

At length some determined hand again battered at 
the door. I fancied I heard a clerk speaking out of the 
first-floor window. 

"Gentlemen'’ — how tremblingly polite the voice 
was! — "Gentlemen, in five minutes — positively five 
minutes — the bank will — ” 

The rest of the speech was drowned and lost. Dashii^ 
round the street comer, the horses all in a foam, came 
our Beechwood carriage. Mr. Halifax leaped out. 

Well might the crowd divide for him — well might 
they cheer him. For he carried a canvas bag — a great, 
ugly, grimy-coloured bag — a precious, precious bag, with 
the consolation — perhaps the life — of hundreds in it!” 
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I knew, almost by intuition, what he had done — 
what, in one or two instances, was afterwards done by 
other rich and generous Englishmen, during the crisis of 
this year. 

The bank door flew open like magic. The crowd 
came pushing in; but when John called out to them, 
“Good people, pray let me pass!” they yielded and 
suffered him to go in first. He went right up to the 
desk, behind which, flanked by a tolerable array of 
similar canvas bags, full of gold — but nevertheless 
waiting in mortal fear, and as white as his own neck- 
cloth — the old banker stood. 

“Mr. Jessop,” John said, in a loud, distinct voice, 
that all might hear him, “I have the pleasure to open 
an account with you. 1 feel satisfied that in these 
dangerous times no credit is more safe than yours. 
Allow me to pay in to-day the sum of five thousand 
pounds.” 

“Eive thousand pounds!” 

The rumour of it was repeated flom mouth to mouth. 
In a small provincial bank, such a sum seemed un- 
limited. It gave universal confidence. Many who had 
been scrambling, swearing, almost fighting, to reach the 
counter and receive gold for their notes, put them again 
into their pockets, uncashed. Others, chiefly women, 
got them cashed with a trembling hand — nay, with 
tears of joy. A few who had come to close accounts, 
changed their minds, and even paid money in. AU 
were satisfied — the run upon the bank ceased. 

Mr. Halifax stood aside, looking on. After the first 
murmur of surprise and pleasure, no one seemed to take 
any notice of him, or of what he had done. Only one 
old widow woman, as she slipped three bright guineas 
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under the lid of her market-basket, dropped him a 
curtsey in passing by. 

‘‘If 8 your doing, Mr. Halifax. The Lord reward you, sir.” 
“Thank you,” he said, and shook her by the hand. 
I thought to myself, watching the many that came and 
-went, unmindful, '‘'‘only this Samaritan!*^ 

No — one person more, standing by, addressed him 
by name. “This is indeed your doing, and an act of 
benevolence which I believe no man alive would have 
done, except Mr. Halifax.” 

And the gentleman who spoke — the same I had 
seen out-side in his curricle — held out a Mendly hand. 

“I see you do not remember me. My name is 
Ravenel.” 

“Lord Eavenel!” 

John uttered this exclamation — and no more. I saw 
that this sudden meeting had brought back, with a cruel 
tide of memory, the last time they met — by the smedl 
nursery bed, in that upper chamber at Enderly. 

However, this feeling shortly passed away, as must 
needs be; and we all three began to converse together. 

While he talked, something of the old “Anselmo” 
came back into Lord RavenePs -face: especially when 
John asked him if he would drive over with us to 
Enderly. 

“Enderly — how strange the word sounds! — yet 
I should like to see the place again. Poor old Enderly!” 
Irresolutely — all his gestures ^seemed dreamy and 
irresolute — he drew his hand across his eyes — the 
same white, long-fingered, womanish hand which had 
used to guide Muriel’s over the organ keys. 

“Yes — I think I will go back with you to Enderly 
But first I must speak to Mr. Jessop here.” 
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It was about some poor Catholic families, who, as we 
had before lecumt, had long been his pensioners. 

“You are a Catholic still then?” I asked. “We heard 
the contrary.” 

“Did you? — Oh, of course. One hears such wonder- 
ful facts about oneself. Probably you heard also, that I 
have been to the Holy Land, and turned Jew — called 
at Constantinople, and come back a Mohommedan.” 

“But are you of your old faith?” John said. “Still 
a sincere Catholic?” 

“If you take Catholic in its original sense, certainly. 
I am a XJniversalist. I believe everything — and nothing. 
Let us change the subject.” The contemptuous scepticism 
of his manner altered, as he enquired after Mrs. Halifax 
and the children. “No longer children now, I suppose?” 

“Scarcely. Guy and Walter are as tall as yourself; 
and my daughter — ” 

“Your daughter?” — with a start — “oh yes, I re* 
collect. Baby Maud. Is she at all like — like — ” 

“No.” 

Neither said more than this; but it seemed as if their 
hearts warmed to one another, knitted by the same tender 
remembrance. 

We drove home. Lord Eavenel muffled himseK up 
in his furs, complaining bitterly of the snow and sleet 

“Yes, the winter is setting in sharply,” John replied, 
as he reined in his horses at the turnpike gate. “This 
will be a hard Christmas for many.” 

“Ay, indeed, sir,” said the gate-keeper, touching his 

hat. 

“And if I might make so bold — ifs a dark night 
and the road’s lonely — ” he added, in a mysterious 
whisper. 
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** Thank you, my friend. I am aware of all that.” 
But as John drove on, he remained for some time very 
silent 

On, across the bleak country, with the snow pelting 
in our faces — along roads so deserted, that our carriage- 
wheels made the only sound audible, and that might 
have been heard distinctly for miles. 

All of a sudden, the horses were pulled up. Three 
or four ill-looking figures had started out of a ditch-bank, 
and caught hold of the reins. 

“Holloa there I — What do you want?” 

“Money.” 

“Let go my horses! They're spirited beasts. You'll 
get trampled on.” 

“Who cares?” 

This brief colloquy passed in less than a minute. It 
showed at once our position — miles away from any 
house — on this desolate moor; showed plainly our 
danger — John's danger. 

He himself did not seem to recognise it. He stood 
upright on the box seat, the whip in his hand. 

“Get away, you fellows, or I must drive over you!” 

“Thee'd better!” With a yell, one of the men leaped 
up and clung to the neck of the plunging mare — then 
was dashed to the ground between her feet. The poor 
wretch uttered one groan and no more. John sprang out 
of his carriage, caught the mare's head, and backed her. 

“Hold off! — the poor fellow is killed, or may be in 
a minute. Hold off, I say.” 

If ever these men, planning perhaps their first ill 
deed, were struck dumb with astonishment, it was to see 
the gentleman they were intending to rob take up their 
comrade in his arms, drag him towards the carriage- 
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lamps, mb snow on bis face, and chafe his heavy hands. 
But all in vain. The blood trickled down from a wound 
in the temples — the head, with its open mouth drop- 
ping, fell back upon John’s knee. 

‘^He is quite dead.’' 

The others gathered round in silence, watching Mr. 
Halifax, as he still knelt, with the dead man’s head 
leaning against him, mouniftilly regarding it 

“I think I know him. Where does his wife live?” 
Some one pointed across the moor, to a light, faint 
as a glow-worm. ‘^Take that mg out of my carriage — 
wrap him in it” The order was at once obeyed. ‘^How 
carry him home. I will follow presently.” 

"Surely not,” expostulated Lord Ravenel, who had 
got out of the carriage and stood, shivering and much 
shocked, beside Mr. Halifax, "You would not surely 
put yourself in the power of these scoundrels? What 
bmtes they are — the lower orders!” 

"Not altogether — when you know them. Phineas, 
will you drive Lord llavenel on to Beechwood?” 

"Excuse me — certainly not,” said Lord Ravenel, 
with dignity. "We will stay to see the result of the 
affair. What a singular man Mr. Halifax is, and always 
was,” he added, thoughtfully, as he muffled himself up 
again in his fnrs, and relapsed into silence. 

Soon, following the track of those black figures across 
the snow, we came to a cluster of peat huts, alongside 
of the moorland road. John took one of the carriage- 
lamps in his hand, and went in, without saying a word. 
To my surprise Lord Ravenel presently dismounted and 
followed him. 1 was left with the reins in my hand, 
and two or three of those ill-visaged men hovering about 
the carriage; but no one attempted to do me any harm. 
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Nay, when John reappeared, after a lapse of some mi- 
nutes one of them civilly picked up the whip and put it 
into his hand. 

“Thank you. Now, my men, tell me what did you 
want with me just now?” 

“Money,” cried one. “Work,” shouted another. 
“And a likely way you went about to get it! Stop- 
ping me in the dark, on a lonely road, just like common 
robbers. I did not think any Enderly men would have 
done a thing so cowardly.” 

“We bean^t cowards,” was the surly answer. “Thee 
carries pistols, Mr. Halifax.” 

“You forced me to do it. My life is as precious to 
my wife and children, as — as that poor fellow’s to 
his.” — John stopped. “God help us, my men! it’s a 
hard world for us all sometimes. Why did you not know 
me better? Why not come to my house and ask honestly 
for a dinner and a half-crown? — you should have both, 
any day.” 

“Thank’ee, sir,” was the general cry. “And, sir,” 
begged one old man, “you’ll hush up the ’crowner’s 
’quest — you and this gentleman here. You won’t put 
us in jail, for takii^ to the road, l^Ir. Halifax?” 

“No; — unless you attack me again. But I am not 
afraid — I’U trust you. Look here!” He took the pistol 
out of his breast-pocket, cocked it, and fired its two 
barrels harmlessly into the air. “Now, good-night; and if 
ever I carry fire-arms again, it will be your fault, not mine.” 
So saying, he held the carriage-door open for Lord 
Bavenel, who took his place with a subdued and thought- 
ful air: then mounting the box-seat, John drove, in some- 
what melancholy silence, across the snowy, starlit moors 
to Beechwood. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In the home-light. • 

It was a scene — glowing almost as those evening 
pictures at Longfield. Those pictures, photographed on 
memory by the summer sun of our lives, and which no 
paler after-sun could have power to re-produce. Nothing 
earthly is ever re-produced in the same form. I suppose 
Heaven meant it to be so; that in the perpetual progres- 
sion of our existence, we should be reconciled to loss, 
and taught that change itself is but another form for as- 
piration. Aspiration, which never can rest, or ought to 
rest, in anything short of the One absolute Perfection — 
the One all-satisfying Good, ^*in whom is no variableness^ 
neither shadow of turming,^' 

I say this, to excuse myself for thoughts, which at 
times made me grave — even in the happy home-light 
of John’s study; where, for several weeks after the last 
incident I have recorded, the family were in the habit 
of gathering every evening. For poor Guy was a captive. 
The ‘‘mere tride” had turned out to be a sprained foot, 
which happening to a tall and strong young man became 
serious. He bore his impidsonment restlessly enough at 
first, but afterwards grew more reconciled — took to 
reading, drawing, and society — and even began to 
interest himself in the pursuits of his sister Maud, who 
every morning had her lessons in the study. 

Miss Silver first proposed this. She had evinced 
more feeling than was usual to her, since Guy’s accident; 
showed him many little feminine kindnesses — out of 
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compunction, it seemed; and altogether was much im* 
proved. Of evenings, as now, she always made one of 
the "young people,'* who were generally grouped to- 
gether round Guy's sofa — Edwin, Walter, and little 
Maud. The father and mother sat opposite — as usual, 
side by side, he with his newspaper, she with her work. 
Or sometimes, falling into pleasant idleness, they would 
slip hand in hand, and sit talking to one another in an 
under-tone, or silently and smilingly watch the humours 

of their children. 

♦ 

For me, I generally took to my nook in the chimney- 
corner — it was a very ancient fire-place, with settles 
on each side, and dogs instead of a grate, upon which 
many a faggot hissed and crackled its merry brief life 
away. Nothing could be more cheery and comfortable 
than this old-fashioned, low-roofed room, three sides of 
which were peopled with books — all the books which 
John had gathered up during the course of his life. 
Perhaps it was their long-familiar, friendly faces which 
made this his favourite room his own especial domain. 
But he did not keep it tabooed from his family; he 
liked to have them about him, even in his studious 
hours. 

So, of evenings, we all sat together as now, each 
busy, and none interrupting the rest. At intervals, 
flashes of talk or laughter broke out, chiefly from Guy, 
Walter, or Maud, when Edwin would look up from his 
everlasting book, and even the grave governess relax 
into a smile. Since she had learnt to smile, it became 
more and more apparent how very handsome Miss Silver 
was. "Handsome" is, I think, the fittest word for her; 
that correctness of form and colour, which attracts the 
©ye chiefly, and perhaps the eye of men rather than of 
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women; — at leaat, Mrs. Halifax could never be brought 
to see it. But then her peculiar taste was for slender, 
small brunettes, like Grace Oldtower; whereas Miss 
Silver was large and fair. 

Fair, in every sense, most decidedly. And now that 
she evidently began to pay a little more attention to 
her dress and her looks, we found out that she was also 
young. 

“Only twenty-one to-day, Guy says,” I remarked one 
day to Ursula. 

“How did Guy know it?” 

“I believe he discovered the wonderful secret from 
Maud.” 

“Maud and her brother Guy have grown wonderful 
friends since his illness. Do you not think so?” 

“Yes, I found the two of them — emd even Miss 
Silver — as merry as possible, when I came into the 
study this morning.” 

“Did you?” said the mother, with an involuntary 
glance at the group opposite. 

There was nothing particular to observe. They all 
sat in most harmless quietude, Edwin reading, Maud at 
his feet, playing witii the cat. Miss Silver busy at a 
piece of that delicate muslin-work with which young 
women then used to ornament their gowns. Guy had 
been drawing a pattern for it, and now leant back upon 
his sofa, shading off the hre with his hand, and from 
behind it gazing, as I had often seen him gaze lately, 
with a curious intentness — at the young governess. 

“Guy,” said his mother, (and Guy started), “what 
were you thinking about?” 

“Oh, nothing; that is — ” here by some accident. 
Miss Silver quitted the room. “Mother come over here> 
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I want your opinion. There, sit down — though it's 
nothing of the least importance." 

Nevertheless, it was with some hesitation that ha 
brought out the mighty question, namely, that it was 
Miss Silver’s birth-day to-day; that he thought we ought 
to remember it, and give her some trifle, as a present. 

“And I was considering, this large ‘Flora’ I ordered 
from London, — she would like it extremely: she is so 
fond of botany.’’ 

“What do you know about botany?’’ said Edwin, 
sharply and rather irrelevantly as it seemed, till I re- 
membered how he plumed himself upon his knowledge 
of this science, and how he had persisted in taking 
Maud, and her governess also, long wintry walks across 
the country, “in order to study the cryptogamia.’’ 

Guy vouchsafed no answer to his brother; he was 
too much absorbed in turning over the pages of the 
beautiful Flora on his knee. 

“What do you say, all of you? Father, don’t you 
think she would like it? Then, suppose you give it to her?’’ 

At this inopportune moment Miss Silver returned. 

She might have been aware that she was under dis- 
cussion — at least so much of discussion as was implied 
by Gu/s eager words and his mother's silence, for she 
looked around her uneasily, and was about to retire. 

“Do not go,’’ Guy exclaimed, anxiously. 

“Pray do not," his mother added; “we were just 
talking about you. Miss Silver. My son hopes you will 
accept this book from him, and from us all, with all 
kind birthday wishes.’’ 

And rising, with a little more gravity than was her 
wont, Mrs. Halifax touched the girl’s forehead with her 
lips, and gave her the present. 
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Miss Silver coloured, and drew back. **You are very 
good, but indeed I would much rather not have it’’ 

“Why so? Do you dislike gifts, or this gift in par- 
ticular?*' 

“Oh, no; certainly not” 

“Then,” said John, as he too came forward and shook 
hands with her with an air of hearty kindness, “pray 
take the book. Do let us show how much we respect 
you; how entirely we regard you as one of the family.’* 

Guy turned a look of grateful pleasure to his father; 
but Miss Silver, colouring more than ever, still held 
back. 

“^To, I cannot; indeed I cannot.” 

“Why can you not?” 

“For several reasons.** 

“Give me only one of them — as much as can be 
expected from a young lady,** said Mr. Halifax, good- 
humouredly. 

“Mr. Guy ordered the Flora for himself. I must not 
allow him to renounce his pleasure for me.** 

“It would not be renouncing it if you had it,** re- 
turned the lad, in a low tone, at which once more his 
younger brother looked up, angrily. 

“What folly about nothing! how can one read with 
such a clatter going on?” 

“You old book- worm! you care for nothing and 
nobody but yourself,” Guy answered, laughing. But 
Edwin, really incensed, rose and settled himself in the 
far comer of the room. 

“Edwin is right,” said the father, in a tone which 
indicated his determination to end the discussion, a tone 
which even Miss Silver obeyed. “My dear young lady, 
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I hope you will like your book; Guy, write her name in 
it at once.” 

Guy willingly obeyed, but was a good while over 
the task; his mother came and looked over his shoulder. 

“Louisa Eugenie — how did you know that, Guy. 
Louisa Eugenie Sil — is that your name, my dear?” 

The question, simple as it was, seemed to throw the 
governess into much confusion, even agitation. At last, 
she drew herself up with the old repulsive gesture, 
which of late had been slowly wearing off. 

“Ko — I will not deceive you any longer. My 
right name is Louise Eugenie D’A^ent.” 

Mrs. Halifax started. “Are you a Frenchwoman?” 

“On my father's side — yes.” 

“Why did you not tell me so?” 

“Because, if you remember, at our first interview, 
you said no Frenchwoman should educate your daughter. 
And I was homeless — friendless.” 

“Better starve than tell a falsehood,” cried the mo- 
ther, indignantly. 

“I told no falsehood. You never asked me of my 
parentage.” 

“Hay,” said John, interfering, “you must not speak 
in that manner to Mrs. Halifax. Why did you renounce 
your father's name?” 

“Because English people would have scouted my fa- 
thers daughter. You knew him — everybody knew him 
— he was D'Argent the Jacobin — D' Argent the 
Eouge.” 

She threw out these words defiantly, and quitted the 
room. 

“This is a dreadful discovery. Edwin, you have seen 
most of her — did you ever imagine — ” 
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knew it, mother,” said Edwin, without lifting his 
eyes from his hook. ‘'After all, French or English, it 
makes no difference.” 

“I should think not, indeed!” cried Guy, angrily. 
“Whatever her father is, if anyone dared to think the 
worse of her — ” 

“Hush! — till another time,” said the father, with a 
glance at Maud, who, with wide-open eyes, in which the 
tears were just springing, had been listening to all these 
revelations about her governess. 

But Maudes tears were soon stopped, as well as this 
painful conversation,' by the entrance of our daily, or 
rather nightly, visitor for these six weeks past, Lord 
EaveneL His presence, always welcome, was a great 
relief now. We never discussed family affairs before 
people. The boys began to talk to Lord Bavenel: and 
Maud took her privileged place on a footstool beside 
him. From the first sight she had been his favourite, 
he said, because of her resemblance to Muriel. But 1 
think, more than any fancied likeness to that sweet lost 
face, which he never spoke of without tenderness inex- 
pressible, there was something in Maud’s buoyant youth 
— just between childhood and girlhood, having the 
charms of one and the immunities of the other — which 
was especially attractive to this man, who, at three-and- 
thirty, found life a weariness and a burthen — at least, 
he said so. 

life was never either weary or burthensome in our 
house — not even to-night, though our friend found us 
less lively than usual — though John maintained more 
than his usual silence, and Mrs. Halifax fell into troubled 
reveries. Guy and Edwin, both considerably excited, 
argued and contradicted one another more warmly than 
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even the Beech wood liberty of speech allowed. For Miss 
Silver, she did not appear again. 

Lord Kavenel seemed to take these slight deaagre- 
mens very calmly. He stayed his customary time, smiling 
languidly as ever at the boys* controversies, or listening 
with a half-pleased, half-melancholy laziness to Maud*s 
gay prattle, his eye following her about the room with 
the privileged tenderness that twenty years* seniority 
allows a man to feel and show towards a child. At 
his wonted hour he rode away, sighingly contrasting 
pleasant Beech wood with dreary and solitary Luxmore. 

After his departure, we did not again close round 
the fire. Maud vanished; the younger boys also; Guy 
settled himself on his sofa, having first taken the pains 
to limp across the room and fetch the Flora, which 
Edwin had carefully stowed away in the book-case. Then 
making himselt* comfortable, as the pleasure-loving lad 
liked well enough to do, he lay dreamily gazing at the 
title-page, where was written her name, and ^‘From Guy 
Halifax, with — ** 

“What are you going to add, my son?** 

He, glancing up at his mother, made her no answer, 
and hastily closed the book. 

She looked hurt; but saying nothing more, began 
moving about the room, putting things in order before 
retiring. John sat in the arm chair — meditative. She 
asked him what he was thinking about? 

‘‘About that man, Jacques D* Argent.** 

“You have heard of him, then?** 

“Few had not, twenty years ago. He was one of 
the most ‘blatant beast* of the Beign of Terror. A 
fellow without honesty, conscience, or even common de- 
cency.** 
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**Attd that man’s daughter we have had in out house, 
teaching our innocent child!” 

Alarm and disgust were written on every feature of 
the mother’s face. It was scarcely surprising. Now 
that the ferment which had convulsed society in our 
younger days was settling down, — though still we 
were far from that ultimate calm which enables posterity 
to judge fully and fairly such a remarkable historical 
crisis as the French Revolution — most English people 
looked back with horror on the extreme opinions of that 
time. If Mrs. Halifax had a weak point, it was her 
prejudice against anything French or JacobinicaL Partly, 
from that tendency to moral conversation which in most 
persons, especially women, sti’engthens as old age ad- 
vances; partly, I believe, from the terrible warning given 
by the fate of one — of whom for years we had never 
heard — whose very name was either unknown to, or 
forgotten by, our children. 

‘‘John, can’t you speak? Don’t you see the frightful 
danger?” 

‘‘Love, try and be calmer.” 

“How can I? Remember — remember Caroline.” 
“Nay, we are not talking of her, but of a girl whom 
we know, and have had good opportunity of knowing. 
A girl, who, whatever may have been her antecedents, 
has lived for six months blamelessly in our house.” 

“Would to Heaven she had never entered it! But 
it is not too late. She may leave — she shall leave, 
immediately.” 

“Mother!” burst out Guy. Never since she bore 
him, had his mother heard her name uttered in such 
a tone. 

She stood petrified. 

Johm Halifaxt Gentleman* ll* 
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Mother, you are unjust, heartless, crueL She shall 
not leave; she shall not^ I say!” 

“Guy, how dare you speak to your mother in that 
way?” 

“Yes, father, I dare. Til dare anything rather 
than — ” 

“Stop. Mind what you are saying — or you may 
repent it.” 

And Mr. Halifax, speaking in that low tone to 
which his voice fell in serious displeasure, laid a heavy 
hand on the lad^s shoulder. Father and son exchanged 
fiery glances. The mother, terrified, rushed between 
them. 

“Don’t John! Don’t be angry with him. He could 
not help it, — my poor boy!” 

At her piteous look, Guy and his father both drew 
back. John put his arm round his wife, and made her 
sit down. She was trembling exceedingly. 

“You see, Guy, how wrong you have beem How 
could you wound your mother so?” 

“I did not mean to wound her,” the lad answered. 
“I only wished to prevent her from being unjust and 
unkind to one whom she must show all justice and 
kindness. One whom I respect, esteem — whom I 
love,*^ 

“Love!” 

“Yes, mother! Yes, father! I love her, I intend 
to marry her.” 

Guy said this with an air of quiet determination, 
very different from the usual impetuosity of his character. 
It was easy to perceive that a great change had come 
over him; that in this passion, the silent growth of 
which no one had suspected, he was most thoroughly in 
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earnest. From the boy he had suddenly started up into 
the man; and his parents saw it. 

They looked at him, and then mournfully at one 
another. The father was the first to speak. 

“All this is very sudden. You should have told us 
of it before.” 

“I did not know it myself till — till very lately,” 
the youth answered more softly, lowering his head and 
blushing. 

“Is Miss Silver — is the lady aware of it?” 

“No.” 

“That is well,” said the father, after a pause. “In 
this silence you have acted as an honourable lover should, 
towards her; as a dutiful son should act, towards his 
parents.” 

Guy looked pleased. He stole his hand nearer his 
mothers, but she neither took it nor repelled it; she 
seemed quite stunned. 

At this point I noticed that Maud had orept into 
the room; — I sent her out again as quickly as I could. 
Alas! this was the first secret that needed to be kept 
from her; the first painful mystery in our happy, happy 
home! 

In any such home the “first falling in love,” whether 
of son or daughter, necessarily makes a great change. 

' Greater if the former than the latter. There is often a 
pitiful truth — I know not why it should be so, but so 
it is — in the foolish rhyme, which the mother had 
laughingly said over to me this morning! — 

son's my son t4ll he gets him a wife, 

My daughter's my daughter all her life." 

And when, as in this case, the son wishes to marry 
one whom his father may not whoUy approve, whom 
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his mother does not heartily love, surely the pain is 
deepened tenfold. 

Those who in the dazzled vision of youth see only 
the beauty and splendour of love — first love, who 
deem it comprises the whole of life, beginning, aim, 
and end — may marvel that I, who have been young, 
and now am old, see as 1 saw that night, not only the 
lover’s, but the parents’ side of the question. I felt over- 
wlielmed with sadness, as, viewing the three, I counted 
up in all its bearings and consequences, near and remote, 
this attachment of poor Guy’s. 

“Well, father,” he said at last, guessing by in- 
tuition that the father’s heart would best understand 
his own. 

“Well, ray son,” John answered, sadly. 

“ You were young once.” 

“So I was;” with a tender glance upon the lad’s 
heated and excited countenance. “Do not suppose I 
cannot feel with you. Still, I wish you had been less 
precipitate.” 

“You were little older than I am when you mar- 
ried?” 

“But my marriage was rather different from this 
projected one of yours. I knew your mother well, and 
she knew me. Both of us had been tried — by trouble 
which we shared together, by absence, by many and 
various cares. We chose one another, not hastily or 
blindly, but with free will and open eyes. No, Guy,” 
he added, speaking earnestly and softly, “mine was 
no sudden fancy, no frantic passion. I honoured your 
mother above all women. I loved her as my own souL” 

“So do I love Louise. I would die for her any 
day.” 
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At the son's impetuosity the father smiled; not in- 
credulously, only sadly. 

All this while the mother had sat motionless, never 
uttering a sound. Suddenly, hearing a footstep and a 
light knock at the door, she darted forward and locked 
it, crying, in a voice that one could hardly have re- 
cognized as hers — 

*‘No admittance! Go away.’' 

A note was pushed in under the door. Mrs. Halifax 
picked it up; — opened it, read it mechanically, and sat 
down again; taking no notice even when Guy, catching 
sight of the hand- writing, eagerly seized the paper. 

It was merely a line, stating Miss Silver’s wish to 
leave Beech wood immediately; signed with her full 
name — her right name — “Louise Eugenie B’ Argent.” 
A postscript added: “Your silence 1 shall take as 
permission to depart; and shall be gone early to-morrow.” 
“To-morrow! Gone to-morrow! And she does not 
even know that — that I love her. Mother, you have 
ruined my happiness. I will never forgive you — never!” 
Never forgive his mother! His mother, who had 
borne him, nursed him, reared him; who had loved him 
with that love — like none other in the world — the love of 
a woman for her first-born son, all these twenty-one years! 

It was hard. I think the most passionate lover, in 
reasonable moments, would allow that it was hard. No 
marvel that even her husband’s clasp could not remove 
the look of heart-broken, speechless suffering which 
settled stonily do\m in Ursula’s face, as she watched her 
boy — storming about, furious with uncontrollable pas- 
sion and pain. 

At last, mother-like, she forgot the passion in pity of 
the pain. 
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is not strong yet; he will do himself harm. 
Let me go to him! John, let me I” Her husband re- 
leased her. 

Faintly, with a weak, uncertain walk, she went up 
to Guy and touched his arm. 

‘'You must keep quiet, or you will be ill. I cannot 
liave my son ill — not for any girl. Come, sit down — 
liere, beside your mother.” 

She was obeyed. Looking into her eyes, and seeing 
no anger there, nothing but grief and love, the young 
man’s right spirit came into him again. 

"0, mother, mother, forgive me! I am so miserable 
— so miserable.” 

He laid his head on her shoulder. She kissed and 
clasped him close — her boy who never could be wholly 
hers again, who had learned to love some one else dearer 
than his mother. 

After a while she said, Father, shake hands with 
Guy. Tell him, that we forgive his being angry with 
us; that perhaps, some day — ” 

She stopped, uncertain as to the father’s mind, or 
seeking strength for her own. 

‘‘Some day,” John continued, “Guy will find out that 
we can have nothing in the world — except our chil- 
dren’s good — so dear to us as their happiness.” 

Guy looked up, beaming with hope and joy. “0, 
father! 0 mother! will you, indeed — 

“We wrill indeed say nothing,” the father answered, 
smiling; “nothing, until to-morrow. Then we will all 
three talk the matter quietly over, and see what can be 
done.” 

Of course, I knew to a certainty the conclusion they 
would come to. 
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^ CHAPTER XI. 

liATE that night, as I sat up pondering over all that 
had happened, Mrs. Halifax came into my room. 

She looked round; asked me, according to her wont, 
if there was an}i;hing I wanted before she retired for 
the night? — (Ursula was as good to me as any sister) 
— then stood by my easy-chair. I would not meet her 
eyes, but I saw her hands fluttering in their restless 
way. 

I pointed to her accustomed chair. 

‘‘Xo, I can’t sit down. I must say good night.” Then, 
coming at once to the point — ‘‘Phineas, you are always 
up first in the morning. Will you — John thinks it 
had better he to you — will you give a message from us 
to — Maud’s governess?” 

"Yes. What shall I say?” 

"Merely, that we request she will not leave Beech- 
wood until we have seen her.” 

If Miss Silver had overheard the manner and tone of 
"request,” I doubt if it would not have hastened rather 
than delayed her departure. But, God help the poor 
mother! her wounds were still fresh. 

"Would it not be better,” I suggested, "if you were 
to write to her?” 

"I can’t; no, I can’t” — spoken with the sharpness 
of exceeding pain. Soon after, as in a faint apology, 
she added, "I am so tired; we are very'late to night.” 

"Yes; it is almost morning. I thought you were 
both in bed.” 
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"No; \re have been sitting talking in Guy’s room. 
His father thought it would be better.” 

"And is all settled?” 

"Yes.” 

Having told me this, and having as it were by such 
a conclusion confessed it was right, the question should 
be thus "settled,” Guy’s mother seemed more herself. 

"Yes,” she repeated; "John thinks it ought to be. 
At least, that she should know Guy’s — the feeling with 
which Guy regards her. If, after the probation of a 
year, it still remains, and he is content to begin life on 
a small income, we have given our consent to our son’s 
marriage.” 

It struck me how the mother’s mind entirely dwelt 
on the one party in this matter — "Guy’s feelings” — 
"Our son’s marriage” — and so on. The other side of 
the question, or the possibility of any hindrance there, 
never seemed to enter her imagination. Perhaps it would 
not, even into mine, for I shared the family faith in its 
best-beloved Guy; but for Mrs. Halifax’s so entirely 
ignoring the idea that any consent except her son’s and 
his parents’ was necessary to this marriage. 

"It will not part him from us so very much, you 
see, Phineas,” she said, evidently trying to view the 
bright side — "and she has no relatives living — not 
one. For income — Guy will have the entire profit of 
the Norton Bury mills; and they might begin, as we 
did, in the old Norton Bury house — the dear old 
house.” 

The thought of her own young days seemed to come, 
soothingly and sweet, taking the sting out of her pain, 
showing her how it was but right and justice tiiat Na- 
ture’s holy law should be fulfilled — that children, in 
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their turn, should love, and marry, and be happy, like 
their parents. 

"Yes ” she answered, as I gently hinted this; "I 
know you are right; all is quite right, and as it should 
be, though it was a shock at first No matter; John 
esteems her — John likes her. For me — oh, I shall 
make a capital — what is it? — a capital mother-in-law 
— in time!” 

With that smile, wliich was almost cheerful, she bade 
me good night — rather hastily, perhaps, as if she wished 
to leave me while her cheerfulness lasted. Then I heard 
her step along the passage, pausing once — most likely 
at Guy’s room door; her own closed, and the house was 
in silence. 

I rose early in the morning; — not one whit too 
early, for I met Miss Silver in the hall, bonneted and 
shawled, carrying down with her own hands a portion 
of her chattels. She evidently contemplated an im- 
mediate departure. It was \viih. the greatest difficulty 
that, without betraying my reasons, which, of course, was 
impossible, I could persuade her to change her determi- 
nation. 

Poor girl! last night’s events had apparently shaken 
her from that indifference which she seemed to think the 
best armour of a helpless, proud governess against the 
world. She would scarcely listen to a word. She was 
in extreme agitation; half-a-dozen times she insisted on 
leaving, and then sat down again. 

I had not given her credit for so much wholesome 
irresolution — so much genuine feeling. Her manner 
almost convinced me of a fact which everyone else seemed 
to hold as certain, but which I myself should have like 
to see pro'ved; namely, that Guy, in asking her love. 
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would have — what in every right and happy marriage* 
a man ought to have — the knowledge that the love 
was his before he asked for it 

Seeing this, my heart warmed to the girl. I re- 
spected her brave departure — I rejoiced that it was 
needless. Willingly I would have quieted her distress 
with some hopeful, ambiguous word, but that would have 
been trenching, as no one ever ought to trench, on the 
lover’s sole right So I held my tongue, watching with 
an amused pleasure the colour hovering to and fro over 
that usually impassive face. At last, at the opening of 
the study-door — we stood in the hall still — those 
blushes rose up to her forehead in one involuntary tide. 

But it was only Edwin, who had lately taken to a 
habit of getting up very early, — to study mathematics. 
He looked surprised at seeing me with Miss Silver. 

‘‘What is that box? She is not going?” 

“No; I have been entreating her not Add your per- 
suasions, Edwin.” 

For Edwin, with all his quietness, was a lad of much 
wisdom, great influence, and no little penetration. I felt 
inclined to believe that though as yet he had not been 
let into the secret of last night, he guessed it pretty 
well already. 

He might have done, by the peculiar manner in 
which he went up to the governess and took her hand. 

“Pray stay; I beg of you.” 

She made no more ado, but stayed. 

I left her with Edwin, and took my usual morning 
walk, up and down the garden, tiU breakfast-time. 

A strange and painful breakfast it was, even though 
the most important element in its painfulness, Guy, was 
happily absent. The rest of us kept up a fragmentary. 
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awkward conversation, every one round the room looking, 
as indeed one might have expected they would look, — 
with one exception. 

Miss Silver, who, from her behaviour last night, and 
‘ her demeanour to me this morning, I had supposed would 
now have gathered up all her haughtiness to resist Guy’s 
parents — as, ignorant both of his feelings’ and their in- 
tentions towards her, a young lady of her proud spirit 
might well resist — was, to my astonishment, as mild 
and meek as this soft spring morning. Nay, like it, 
seemed often on the very verge of the melting mood. 
More than once, her drooping eyelashes were gemmed 
with tears. And when, the breakfast-table being quickly 
deserted — Edwin, indeed, had left it almost immediate- 
ly — she, sitting absently in her place, was gently 
touched by Mrs. Halifax, she started up, with the same 
vivid rush of colour that I had before noticed. It com- 
pletely altered the expression of her face; made her look 
ten years younger — ten years liappier, and, being 
happier, ten times more amiable. 

This expression — I was not the only one. to notice 
it — was, by some intuition, reflected on the mother’s. 
It made softer than any speech of hers to Miss Silver — 
the few words — 

“My dear, will you come with me into the study?” 

“To lessons? Yes. I beg your pardon! Maud — 
where is Maud?” 

“Never mind lessons just yet. We will have a little 
chat with my son. Uncle Phineas, you’ll come? Will 
you come, too, my dear?” 

“If you wish it.” And with an air of unwonted 
obedience, she followed Mrs. Halifax. 

, Poor Guy! — confused young lover! — meeting for 
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the first time after his confession the acknowledged object 
of his preference — I really felt sorry for him! And, 
except that women have generally twice as much self- 
control in such cases as men — and Miss Silver proved 
it — I might even have been sorry for her. But then 
her uncertainties would soon bo over. She had not to 
make — all her family being aware she was then and 
there making it — tiiat terrible offer of marriage,” 
which, I am given to understand, is, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, as formidable as going up 
to the cannoffs mouth. 

I speak of it jestingly, as we all jested uneasily that 
morning, save Mrs. Halifax, who scarcely spoke a word. 
At length, when Miss Silver, growing painfully restless, 
again referred to "lessons,” she said — 

"Not yet I want Maud for half an hour. Will you 
be so kind as to take my place, and sit with my son the 
while?” 

"Oh, certainly!” 

I was vexed with her — really vexed — for that 
ready assent; but then, who knows the ins and outs of 
women's ways? At any rate, for Guy's sake this must 
be got over — the quicker the better. His mother rose. 

"My son, my dear boy!” She leant over him, whisper- 
ing — I think she kissed him — then slowly, quietly, 
she walked out of the study. 1 followed. Outside the 
door we parted, and I heard her go up-stairs to her own 
room. 

It might have been half an hour afterwards, when 
Maud and I, coming in from the garden, met her stand- 
ing in the halL No one was with her, and she was doing 
nothing; two very remarkable facts in the daily life of 
the mother of the family. 
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Maud ran up to her with some primroses. 

‘‘Very pretty, very pretty, my child.’^ 

“But you don^t look at them — you don^t care for 
them — rU go and show them to Miss Silver.^’ 

“No,^* was the hasty answer. “Come back, Maud — 
Miss Silver is occupied.” 

Making some excuse, I sent the child away, for I 
saw that even Maud’s presence w^as intolerable to her 
mother. That poor mother, whose suspense was growing 
into positive agony! 

She waited standing at the dining-room window — 
listening — going in and out of the hall, — for another 
ten minutes. 

“It is very strange — very strange indeed. He pro- 
mised to come to tell mo; surely at least he ought to 
come and tell me first — me, his mother — ” 

She stopped at the word, oppressed by exceeding 
pain. 

“Hark! was that the study door?” 

“I think so; one minute more and you will be quite 
certain.” 

Ay! one minute more, and we were quite certain. 
The young lover entered — his bitter tidings written on 
Ills face. 

“She has refused me, mother. I never shall be happy 
more.” 

Poor Guy! — I slipped out of his sight and left the 
lad alone with his mother. 

Another hour passed of this strange, strange day. 
The house seemed painfully quiet Maud, disconsolate 
and cross, had taken herself away to the beech- wood 
with Walter; the father and Edwin were busy at the 
mills, and had sent word that neither would return to 
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dinner. I wandered from room to room, always excepiizig 
that shut-up room where, as I took care, no one should 
disturb the mother and son. 

At last, I heard them both going up-stairs — Guy 
was still too lame to walk without assistance. I heard 
the poor lad^s fretful tones, and the soothing, cheerful 
voice that answered them. “Verily,’^ thought I, ‘‘if, since 
he must fall in love, Guy had only fixed his ideal standard 
of womanhood a little nearer home — if he had only 
chosen for his wife a woman a little more like his mother!’^ 
But I suppose that would have been expecting impos- 
sibilities. 

"Well, he had been refused! — our Guy, whom we 
all would have imagined irresistible — our Guy, “whom 
to look on was to love.*’ Some harsh folk might say this 
might be a good lesson for the lad — nay, for most lads; 
but I deny it. — I doubt if any young man, meeting at 
the outset of life a rejection like this, which either 
ignorance or heedlessness on the woman’s part had made 
totally unexpected, ever is the better for it: perhaps, for 
many years, cruelly the worse. For, most women being 
quicksighted about love, and most men — especially 
young men — blind enough in its betrayal, — any woman 
who wilfully allows an offer only to refuse it, lowers not 
only herself but her whole sex, for a long, long time 
after, in the lovers eyes. At least, I think so; — as I 
was thinking, in the way old bachelors are prone to 
moralize over such things, when, coming out of Guy’s 
room, I met Mrs. Halifax. 

She crossed the passage, hastily but noiselessly, to a 
small ante-room which Miss Silver had for her own pri- 
vate study — out of which half-a-dozen stairs led to the 
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chamber where she and her pupil sat. The ante -room 
was open, the bed-chamber door closed, 

^‘She is in there?” 
believe she is.” 

Guy's mother stood irresolute. Her knit brow and 
nervous manner betrayed some determination she had 
come to, which had cost her hard: suddenly she turned 
to me. 

“Keep the children out of the way, will you, Phineas? 
Don't let them know — don't let anybody know — about 
Guy.” 

“Of course not.” 

“There is some mistake — there must be some mistake. 
Perhaps she is not sure of our consent — his father’s and 
mine; very right of her — very right! I honour her for 
her indecision. But she must be assured to the contrary 
— my boy's peace must not be sacrificed. You under- 
stand, Phineas?” 

Ay, perhaps better than she did herself, poor mother I 

Yet, when in answer to the hasty knock, I caught a 
glimpse of Miss Silver opening the door — Miss Silver, 
with hair all falling down dishevelled, and features 
swollen with crying, — I went away completely at fault, 
as the standers-by seemed doomed to be in all love affairs. 
I began to hope that this would settle itself somehow — 
in all parties understanding one another after the good 
old romantic fashion, and “living very happy to the end 
of their lives.” 

I saw nothing more of anyone, until tea time: when 
Mrs. Halifax and the governess came in together. Some- 
thing in their manner struck me — one being subdued 
and gentle, the other tender and kind. Both, however, 
were exceedingly grave — nay, sad; but it appeared to 
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be that sadness which is received as inevitable, and is 
quite distinct from either anger or resentment. 

Neitlier Guy nor Edwin, nor the father, were present. 
When John^s voice was heard in the hall, Miss Silver had 
just risen to retire with Maud. 

^‘Good night,” the mother answered in the same 
whisper — rose, kissed her kindly, and let her go. 

When Edwin and his father appeared, they too looked 
remarkably grave as grave as if they had known by 
intuition all the trouble in the house. Of course, no one 
referred to it. The mother merely noticed how late they 
were, and how tired they both looked. Supper passed 
in silence, and then Edwin took up his candle to go 
to bed. 

His father called him back. “Edwin, you will re- 
member?” 

“I will, father.” 

“Something is amiss with Edwin,” said his mother, 
when the two younger boys had closed the door behind 
them. “WTiat did you wish him to remember?” 

Her husband’s sole reply was to draw her to him 
with that peculiarly tender gaze, which she knew well 
to be the fore-warning of trouble; trouble he could not 
save her from — could only help her to bear. Ursula 
laid her head on his shoulder with one deep sob of long- 
smothered pain. 

“I suppose you know all. I thought you would soon 
guess. Oh, John, our happy days are over! Our children 
are children no more.” 

“But ours still, love — always will be ours.” 

“What of that, when we can no longer make them 
happy? When they look for happiness to others and not 
to us? My own poor boy! To think that his mother can 
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neither give him comfort, nor save him pain, any 
more.” 

She wept bitterly. 

When she was somewhat soothed, John, making her 
sit down by him, but taming a little from her, bade her 
teU him all that had happened to-day. A few words ex- 
plained the history of Guy's rejection, and its cause. 

‘‘She loves someone else. When I — as his mother 
— went and asked her the question, she confessed this.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“What could I say? I could not blame her. I was 
even sorry for her. She cried so bitterly, and begged me 
to forgive her. I said I did, freely, and hoped she would 
be happy.” 

“That was right. I am glad you said so. IHd she 
tell you who he — this lover, was?” 

“No. She said she could not, until he gave her per* 
mission. That whether they would ever be married, she 
did not know. She knew nothing, save that he was 
good and kind, and the only creature in the world who 
had ever cared for her.” 

“Poor girl!” 

“John,” — startled by his manner — “you have 
something to tell me? You know who this is — this 
man who has stood between my son and his happiness?” 

“Yes, I do know.” 

I cannot say how far the mother saw — what, as if 
by a flash of lightning, / did; but she looked up in her 
husband's face, with a sudden speechless dread. 

“Love, it is a great misfortune, but it is no one's 
blame — neither ours, nor theirs — they never thought 
of Guy's loving her. He says so — Edwin himself.” 

“Is it Edwin?” — in a cry as if her heart was break- 
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ing. "His own brotiier — his very own brother I 0 my 
poor €Kiy!” 

Well might the mother mourn! Well might the 
father look as if years of care had been added to his life 
thak day! For a disaster like this happening in any 
household — especially a household where love is re- 
cognized as a tangible truth, neither to be laughed at, 
passed carelessly over, nor lectured down — makes the 
family cease to be a family, in many things, from hence- 
forward. The two strongest feelings of life clash; the 
bond of brotherly unity, in its perfectness, is broken for 
ever. 

For some minutes we sat, bewildered as it were, 
thinking of the tale as if it had been told of some other 
family than ours. Mechanically the mother raised her 
eyes; the first object they chanced to meet was a rude 
water-colOur drawing, kept, coarse daub as it was, be- 
cause it was the only reminder we had of what never 
could be recalled — one red-cheeked child with a hoop, 
staring at another red-cheeked child with a nosegay — 
supposed to represent little Edwin and little Guy. 

"Guy taught Edwin to walk. Edwin made Guy learn 
lus letters. How fond they were of one another — those 
two boys, Now — brother will be set against brotlier! 
They will never feel like brothers — never again.” 

"Love — ” 

"Don^t, John! don^t speak to me just yet. It is so 
terrible to think of. Both my boys — both my two 
noble boys! to be made miserable for that girFs sake. 
Oh! that she had never darkened our doors. Oh! that 
she had never been bom.” 

"Nay, you must not speak thus. Remember — Edwin 
loves her — she will be Edwin^s wife.” 
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"Never!'’ cried the mother, desperately; "I will not 
allow it. Guy is the eldest His brother has acted 
meanly. So has she. No, John, I will 7iot allow it.” 

"You wiU not allow what has already happened — 
what Providence has permitted to happen? Ursula, you 
forget — they love one another.” 

This one fact — this solemn upholding of the pre- 
eminent right and law of love, — which law John be- 
lieved in, they both believed in, so sacredly and firmly 
— appeared to force itself upon Mrs. Halifax’s mind. 
Her passion subdued. 

"I cannot judge clearly. You can — always. Hus- 
band, help me!” 

"Poor wife! — poor mother!” he muttered, caressing 
her, and in that caress himself all but giving way — 
"Alas! that I should have brought thee into such a sea 
of trouble.” 

Perhaps he referred to the circumstance of his bringing 
Miss Silver into our house; perhaps to his own blindness, 
or want of parental caution, in throwing the young people 
continually together. However, John was not one to la- 
ment over things inevitable; or by overweening blame of 
his own want of foresight, to imply a doubt of the fore- 
seeing of Providence. 

"Love,” he said, "I fear we have been too anxious to 
play Deus ex machind with our children, forgetting in 
whose Hands are marrying and giving in marriage — 
life’s crosses and life’s crowna Trouble has come when 
we looked not for it We can but try to see the right 
course, and seeing it, to act upon it.” 

Ursula assented — with a bursting heart it seemed — 
but still she assented, believing even as in hdr young 
days, that her husband’s will was wisest, best. 
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He told her, in few words, all that Edwin had that 
day confessed to his father; how these two, being much 
together, had become attached to one another, as young 
folks will — couples whom no one would ever think 
suited each for each, — except Nature, and the instinct 
of their own hearts. Absorbed in this love — which, 
Edwin solemnly declared, was never openly declared till 
this morning — they neither of them thought of Guy. 
And thus things had befallen — things which no earthly 
power could remove or obliterate — things in which, 
whatever way we looked, all seemed darkness. We could 
but walk blindly on, a step at a time, trusting to that 
Faith, of which all our lives past had borne confirmation 
— the firm faith that evil itself is to the simple and 
God-fearing but the disguised messenger of good. 

Something like this John said, talking as his wife 
loved to hear him talk — every quiet, low word dropping 
like babn upon her grieved heart; not trying to deceive 
her into the notion that pain is not pain, but showing 
her how best to bear it. At length she looked up, as if 
with God’s help — and her husband’s comforting — she 
could bear it. 

‘‘Only one thing — Guy does not know. He need 
not know just yet — not till he is stronger. Surely, 
Edwin will not tell him?” 

“No; he promised me he would not. Do not start 
so. Indeed, there is no fear.” 

But that very assurance seemed to rouse it. She be- 
gan straining her ears to catch the least noise in the 
rooms overhead — the boys’ rooms. Guy and Walter 
shared one; Edwin had his to himself. 

“They surely will not meet. Yet Guy sometimes likes 
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sitting over Edwin’s fire. Hark! — was not that the 
creaking of Guy’s room-door?” 

‘‘Love — ” detaining her. 

“I know, John. I am not thinking of going. Guy 
might suspect something. Ho, indeed I am not afraid. 
They were always fond of one another — my boys.” 

She sat down, violently forcing herself not to listen, 
not to fear. But the truth was too strong for her. 

“Hark! I am sure they are talking. John, you said 
Edwin promised?” 

“Faithfully promised.” 

“But if, by some accident, Guy found out the truth? 
Hark! they are talking very loud. That is a chair fallen. 
Oh, John — don’t keep me! My boys — my boys.” And 
she ran up-stairs in an agony. 

What a sight for a mother’s eyes. Two brothers — 
of whom it had been our boast that from babyhood they 
had never been known to lift a hand against each other 
— now struggling together like Cain and Abel. And 
from the fury in their faces, the quarrel might have had 
a similar ending. 

“Guy! — Edwin!” But the mother might as well 
have shrieked to the winds. 

The father came and parted them. “Boys, are you 
gone mad? fighting like brutes in this way. Shame, 
Guy! Edwin, I trusted you.” 

“I could not help it, father. He had no right to 
steal into my room; no right to snatch her letter from 
me.” 

“It was her letter, then?” cried Guy, furiously. “She 
writes to you? You were writing back to her?” 

Edwin made no answer; but held out his hand for 
the letter, with that look of white passion in him so 
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rarely seen — perhaps not thrice since his infancy. 
Guy took no heed. 

“Give it me back, Guy; — I warn you.’^ 

“I^ot till I have read it. I have a right” 

“You have none. She is mine.” 

“Yours?” Guy laughed in his face. 

“Yes, mine. Ask my father — ask my mother. 
They know.” 

“Mother!” — the letter fell from the poor lad^s 
hand. “Mother, you would not deceive me. He only 
says it to vex me. I was in a passion, I know. Mother, 
it isnT true?” 

His piteous tone — the almost childish way in which 
he caught at her sleeve, as she turned from him — ah, 
poor Guy! 

“Edwin, is it ray brother Edwin? Who would have 
thought it?” Half-bewildered, he looked from one to 
the other of us all; but no one spoke, no one contradicted 
him. 

Edwin, his passion quite gone, stooped in a sorrow- 
ful and humble way to pick up his betrothed^s letter. 
Then Giiy flew at him, and caught him by the collar. 

“You coward! — how dared you? — No, I won^t 
hurt him; she is fond of him. Go away, everyone of 
you. Oh, mother, mother, mother!” 

He fell on her neck, sobbing. She gathered him in 
her arms, as she had used to do in his childhood; and 
BO we left them. 

“A.5 one whom his mother comfortethJ* 

Ay, Prophet of Israel, thou wert wise. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

John and I sat over the study fire till long after 
midnight. 

Many an anxious watch I had kept with him, but 
none sadder than this. Because now, for the first time, 
our house was divided against itself. A sorrow had 
entered it, not from without but from within — a sor- 
row which we could not meet and bear, as a family. 
Alas! darker and darker had the bitter truth forced 
itself upon us, that neither joy nor affliction would ever 
find us as a family again. 

I think all parents must feel cruelly a pang like this 
— the first trouble in which they cannot help their 
children — the first time when those children must 
learn to stand alone, each for himself, compelled to carry 
his own burthen and work out, well or ill, his individual 
life. When the utmost the wisest or tenderest father 
can do, is to keep near with outstretched hand that the 
child may cling to, assured of finding sympathy, counsel, 
and love. 

If this father had stood aloof all his life, on some 
pinnacle of paternal “pride,^’ paternal “dignity” — if he 
had not made himself his boys* companion, counsellor, 
and friend, how great would have been his terrors now! 

For, as we both knew well — too well to trust our- 
selves to say it — if there was one thing in the world 
that ruins a lad, drives him to desperation, shuts the 
door upon him, and opens many another door, of which 
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the entrance is the very gate of hell — it is such a 
disappointment as this which had happened to our Guy. 

His father saw it all. Saw it clearer, crueller, than 
even his mother could see. Yet when, very late, almost 
at dawn, she came in, with the tidings that Guy was 
himself again now — sleeping as quietly as a child — 
her husband was able to join in her deep thankfulness, 
and give her hope for the days to come. 

*‘But what is to be done with Guy?” 

“God knows,” John answered. But his tone ex- 
pressed a meaning different from that generally conveyed 
in the words: a meaning which the mother caught at 
once, and rested on. 

“Ay — you are right. He knows!” — And so they 
went away together, almost content 

Next morning I woke late; the sunshine falling 
across my bed, and the sparrows chattering loud in the 
ivy. I had been dreaming with a curious pertinacity, 
of the old days at Rose Cottage, the days when John 
first fell in love with Ursula. 

“Uncle Phineas.” I heard myself called. 

It was John’s son, who sat opposite, with wan, wild 
eyes, and a settled anguish on his mouth — that merry, 
handsome mouth — the only really handsome mouth in 
the family. 

“You are up early, my boy.*' 

“What was the good of lying in bed? I am not 
ill. Besides, I wish to go about as usual. I don’t wish 
anybody to think that — that I care.” 

He stopped — evidently fighting hard against him- 
self. A new lesson, alas! for our Guy. 

“Was I too violent last night? I did not mean it. 
1 mean to be a man. Not the first man whom a lady 
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has refused — eh?*’ And braving it out, he began to 
whistle; but the lips fell — the frank brow grew knotted 
with pain. The lad broke into a passion of misery. 

The chief business was, that he had been deceived. 
Unwittingly, we well believed — but still deceived. 
Many b'ttle things he told me — Guy’s was a nature 
that at once spent and soothed itself, by talking — of 
Miss Silver’s extreme gentleness and kindness towards 
him; a kindness which seemed so like, so cruelly like 
love. 

"Love! — Oh, she loved me. She told me so. Of 
course! — I was Edwin’s brother.” 

Ay, there was the sting, which never could be re- 
moved; which might rankle in the boy’s heart for life. 
He had not only lost his love, but what is more precious 
than love — faith in womankind. He began to make 
light of his losings — to think the prize was not so 
great after all. He sat on my bed, singing — Guy had 
a fine voice and ear — singing out of mockery, songs 
which I had an especial aversion to — light songs written 
by an Irishman, Mr. Thomas Moore, about girls and 
wine, and beiug "far from the lips we love,” but always 
ready enough "to make love to the lips we are near.” 
Then, laughing at me, he threw up the window and 
looked out. 

I think it was wrong of those two, wrong and selfish, 
as all lovers are — young lovers in the flush of their 
happiness; I think it was cruel of Edwin and Louise to 
walk up and down there, in the elder brother’s very 
eyes. 

For a moment he struggled against his passion. 

"Uncle Phineas, just look here. How charming! 
Ha, hal Hid you ever see such a couple of fools?” 
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Fools, may be, but happy; happy to the very core 
— thoroughly engrossed in their happiness. The elder 
brother was almost maddened by it. 

^‘He must mind what he does — tell him so. Uncle 
Phineas — it would be safer. He must mind, or I will 
not answer for myself. I was fond of Edwin — I was 
indeed — but now it seems sometimes as if I hated 
him.” 

^^Guy!” 

“Oh, if it had been a stranger, and not he! If it 
had been anyone in the world except my brother!” 

And in that bitter cry, the lad^s heart melted again; 
it was such a lender heart — his mother^s heart. 

After a time he recovered himself, and came down 
with me to breakfast, as he had insisted upon doing; 
met them all, even Miss Silver — and Edwin, who had 
placed himself by her side with an air of right. These 
lovers, however deeply grieved they looked — and to 
do them justice, it was really so — needed not to be 
grieved over by any of us. 

Hor, looking at the father and mother, would we 
have dared to grieve over them. In the silent watches 
of the night, heart to heart, husband and wife had taken 
counsel together; together had carried their sorrow to 
the only Lightener of burthens. It seemed that theirs 
was lightened; that even in this strange entanglement 
of fate they were able to wait patiently — tnisting unto 
the Almighty Mercy not only themselves but the children 
He had given them. 

When, breakfast being over, John according to his 
custom read the chapter and the prayer — no one rose up 
or went out no one refused, even in this anguish of strife, 
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jealousy, and disunion — to repeat after him the " Our 
Father” of their childhood. 

I believe every one of us remembered for years, 
with an awe that was not altogether pain, this morning’s 
chapter and prayer. 

When it was ended, worldly ^troubles closed round 
us again. 

Nothing seemed natural. We hung about in twos 
and threes, uncertain what to do. Guy walked up and 
down, alone. His mother asked him if, seeing his foot 
was so well, he would like to go down to the mills as 
usual; but he declined. Miss Silver made some sug- 
gestion about “lessons,” which Edwin jealously negatived 
immediately and proposed that she and Maud should 
take a drive somewhere. 

Mrs. Halifax eagerly assented. “Lady Oldtower has 
been wanting them both for some time. You would like 
to go, would you not, for a day or two?” said she, ad- 
dressing the governess. 

Guy caught at this. “Going away, are you. When?” 

He put the question to Miss Silver direct — his 
eyes blazing right into her own. She made some con- 
fused reply, about “leaving immediately.” 

“In the carriage, of course? Shall I have the honour 
of driving you?” 

“No,” said Edwin, decisively. 

A fierce, vindictive look passed between the brothers 
— a look terrible in itself — more terrible in its warning 
of days to come. No wonder the mother shuddered — 
no wonder the young betrothed, pale and alarmed, 
slipped out of the room. Edwin followed her. Then 
Guy, snatching up his sister, lifted her roughly on his 
knee. 
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*'Come along, Maud. You’ll be my girl now. Nobody 
else wants you. Kiss me, child.” 

But the little lady drew back. 

“So, you hate me too? Edwin has been teaching 
you? Very well. Get away, you cheat!” 

He pushed her violently aside. Maud began to 

cry. 

Her father looked up from his book — the book he 
had not been reading — though he had seemingly 
thought it best to take no notice of what wsa passing 
around him. 

“Come here, Maud, my child. Guy, you should not 
be unkind to your little sister. Try and command your- 
self, my dear boy!” 

The words, though spoken gently, almost in a 
whisper, were more than the lad’s chafed spirit could 
brook. 

“Father, you insult me. I wiU not bear it. I will 
quit the room.” 

He went out, shutting the door passionately after 
him. His mother rose up to follow him — then sat down 
again. The eyes that she lifted to her husband wero 
deprecating, beseeching, heavy with a speechless pain. 

For John — he said nothing. Not though, as was 
plain to see, this, the first angry or disrespectful word 
he had ever received from any one of his children, 
struck him like an arrow; for a moment stirred him even 
to wrath — holy wrath — the just displeasure of a fa- 
ther who feels that the least portion of his child’s sin is 
the sin against him. Perhaps this very feeling, distinct 
from, and far beyond, all personal indignation, all sense 
of offended dignity, made the anger strangely brief — - 
so brief, that when the other children, awed and startled^ 
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looked for some ebullition of if, — lo! it was all gone. 
In its stead was something at which the children, more 
awed still, crept out of the room. 

Ursula even, alarmed, looked in his face as if for the 
first time she could not comprehend her husband. 

^STohn, you should forgive poor Guy; he did not in- 
tend any harm.” 

^^No — no.” 

‘‘And he is so very miserable. Kever before did he 
fail in his duty to you.” 

“But what if I have failed in mine to him? — 
What if — you used to say I could not understand Guy 

— what if I have come short towards him? I, that am 
accountable to God for every one of my children.” 

“John — John” — she knelt down and put her arms 
round his neck. “Husband, do not look unhappy. I did 
not mean to blame you — we may be wrong, both of us 

— all of us. But we will not be afraid. We know 
Who pities us, even as we pity our children.” 

Thus she spoke, and more to the same purport; but 
it was a long time before her words brought any con- 
solation. Then the parents talked together, trying to 
arrange some plan whereby Guy^s mind might be oc- 
cupied and soothed, or else Edwin removed out of his 
sight for a little while. Once I hinted at the advantage 
of Guy's leaving home; but Mrs. Halifax seemed to 
shrink from this project as though it were a foreboding 
of perpetual exile. 

“Ho, no; anything but that. Beside, Guy would not 
wish it. He has never left mo in his life. His going 
would seem like the general breaking up of the family.” 

Alas! she did not, would not see that the family was 
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already "broken.’* Broken, more than either absence, 
marriage, or death itself could have effected. 

One thing more we had to consider — a thing at 
once natural and right in any family, namely, how to 
hide its wounds from the chattering, scandalous world. 
And so, when by a happy chance there came over that 
morning our good friend Lady Oldtower and her carriage 
full of daughters, Mrs. Halifax communicated, with a 
simple dignity that quelled all comment, the fact of "my 
son Edwin’s engagement,” and accepted the invitation for 
Maud and Miss Silver, which was willingly repeated and 
pressed. 

One thing I noticed, that in speaking of or to the 
girl who in a siogle day from merely the governess had 
become, and was sedulously treated as, our own, Mrs. 
Halifax invariably called her as heretofore, " Miss Silver,” 
or "my dear;” never by any chance "Louise,” or "Made- 
moiselle D’ Argent.” 

Before she left Beech wood, Edwin came in and 
hurriedly spoke to his mother. What he said was 
evidently painful to both. 

"I am not aware of it, Edwin; I had not the slight- 
est intention of offending her. Is she already made 
your judge and referee as to the actions of your mo- 
ther?” 

Edwin was a good lad, though perhaps a little less 
loving than the rest of the boys. His self-restraint, his 
exceeding patience, lulled the threatened storm. 

"But you will be kind to her, mother? — I know 
you will.” 

"Did I not say so?” 

"And may I bring her to you here?” 

"If you choose.” 
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It was the first open recognition between the mother 
and her son^s betrothed. Their other meeting had been 
in public, when, with a sedulous dread, both had be- 
haved exactly as usual, and no word or manner had 
betrayed their altered relations. Now, when for the first 
time it was needful for Miss Silver to be received as a 
daughter elect, with all the natural sympathy due from 
one woman to another under similar circumstances, all 
the warmth of kindness due from a mother to her son^s 
chosen wife — then the want, the mournful want, made 
itself felt. 

Mrs. Halifax stood at the dining-room window, trying 
vainly to regain self-control. 

“If I could only love her! If only she had made me 
love her!” she muttered, over and over again. 

I hopcjd, from the bottom of my soul, that Edwin had 
not heard her — had not seen her involuntarily recoil, 
as he led to his mother his handsome girl that he seemed 
so proud of, his happy, afiianced wife. Happiness melts 
some natures, like spring and sunshine. Louise looked 
up with swimming eyes. 

“Oh! be kind to me! Nobody was ever kind to me 
till I came here!” 

The good heart gave way; Mrs. Halifax opened her 
arms. 

“Be true to Edwin — love Edwin, and I shall love 
you — I am sure I shall.” 

Kissing her once or twice, the mother let fall a few 
tears; then sat down, still keeping the girl’s hand, and 
busying herself with various little kindnesses about her. 

“Are you sure you are well wrapped up? Edwin, 
see that she has my fur cloak in the carriage. What 
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cold fingers! Have some wine before you start, my 
dear.’* 

Miss Silver altogether melted; sobbing, she murmured 
something about forgiveness. 

“Nay, did I say a word about forgiveness? Then, do 
not you. Let us be patient — we shall all be happy in 
time.” 

“And — Guy?” 

“Guy will be himself soon,” returned the mother, 
rather proudly. “We will not mention him, / if you 
please, my dear.” 

At this moment, Guy must have heard the carriage- 
wheels and guessed Miss Silver was going; for he ap- 
peared at the parlour door. He found his mother toying 
with Miss Silver’s hand; — Edwin standing by, proud 
and glad, with his arm clasped round Louise. 

He did not remove it. In his brother’s very face, — 
perhaps because of the expression of that face — the 
lover held fast his own. 

Mrs. Halifax rose up, alarmed. “She is just going, 
Guy. Shake hands, and bid her good-bye.” 

The girl’s hand, which was sorrowfully and kindly 
extended, Guy snatched and held fast. 

“Let her pass,” cried Edwin, angrily. 

“Most certainly. I have not the least wish to detain 
her. Good-bye! A pleasant journey!” And still keeping 
her hand, he gazed with burning eyes on the features he 
hfid so loved — ^ as boys do love — with a wild imagi- 
native passion, kindled by beauty alone. “I shall claim 
my right — just for once — may I, sister Ixadse?” 

With a glance of defiance at Edwin, Guy caught his 
borther’s betrothed round the waist and kissed her — 
once — twice — savagely. 
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It was done so suddenly and under sucli an ingenious 
disguise of ‘‘right,” that open vengeance was impossible. 
But £is Edwin hurried Louise away, the look that passed 
between the two young men was enough to blot out 
henceforward all friendship, all brotherhood. That insult 
would never be forgotten. 

She was gone — the house was free of her and 
Edwin too. Guy was left alone with me and his mother. 

Mrs. Halifax sat sewing. She seemed to take no 
note of his comings and goings — his restless starts — 
his fits of dark musing, when his face grew like the face 
of some stranger, some one whom he would have shrunk 
from — any one but our own merry Guy. 

“Mother” — the voice startled me — such irritable, 
intolerable bitterness, marred its once pleasant tones. 
“When do they come back?” 

“Do you mean — ” 

“I mean those people.” 

“In a week or so. Your brother returns to-night, of 
course.” 

“My brother^ eh? Better not say it — ifs an ugly 
word.” 

Mrs. Halifax attempted no reproof; she knew that it 
would have been useless — worse than useless — then. 

“Mother,” Guy said at last, coming up and leaning 
against her chair, “you must let me go.” 

“Where, my son?” 

“Anywhere — out of their sight — those two. You 
see, I cannot bear it. It maddens me — makes me 
wicked — makes me not myself. Or rather makes me 
truly myself y which is altogether wicked.” 

“Ho, Guy — no, my own boy. Have patience — 
all this will pass away.” 

John Ualifat, Gentleman, IL 
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“It might, if I had anything to do. Mother,^* 
kneeling down by her with a piteous gaze — “mother, 
you need not look so wretched. I wouldn’t harm Edwin 
— would not take from him his happiness; but to live 
in sight of it day after day, hour after hour — I can’t 
do it! Do not ask me — let me get away.” 

“But where?” 

“Anywhere, as I said; only let me go far away from 
them, where no possible news of them can reach me. 
In some place, oh, mother darling! where I can trouble 
no one and make no one miserable.” 

The mother feebly shook her head. As if such a 
spot could be found on earth, while she lived! 

But she saw that Guy was right. To expect him to 
remain at homo was cruelty. As he had said, he could 
not bear it — few could. Few even among women — 
of men much fewer. One great renunciation is possible, 
sometimes easy, as death may be; but to “die daily?” 
In youth, too, with all the passions vehement, the self- 
knowledge and self-control small? No; Nature herself, 
in that universal desire to escape, which comes with 
such a trial, hints at the unnaturalness of the ordeal; 
in which, soon or late, the weak become paralyzed or 
callous; the strong — God help them! — are apt to 
turn wicked. 

Guy’s instinct of flight was, his mother felt, wisest, 
safest, best. 

“My boy, you shall have your desire; you shall go.’^ 

I had not expected it of her — at least, not so im- 
mediately. I had thought, bound up in him as she was, 
accustomed to his daily sight, his daily fondness ~ for 
he was more with her, and “petted” her more than any 
other of the children — I had thought to have seen 
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some reluctance, Bome grieved entreaty — but no! 1^‘ot 
even when, gaining her consent, the boy looked up as if 
her allowing him .to quit her was the greatest kindness 
she had ever in liis life bestowed. 

‘‘And when shall I go?” 

“Whenever you choose.” 

“To-day; perhaps I might get away to-day?” 

“You can, if you wish, my dear boy.” 

But no sooner had she said it, than the full force 
and meaning of the renunciation seemed to burst upon 
her. Her fingers, which had been smootliing Guy’s 
hand as it lay on her lap, tightly closed round it; with 
the other hand she put back his hair, gazing — gazing, 
as if it were impossible to part with him. 

“Guy — oh, Guy, my heart is breaking! Promise 
that you will try to be yourself again — that you will 
never be anything other than my own good boy, if I 
agree to let you go?” What he answered, or what 
further passed between them was not for me either to 
hear or to know. I left the room immediately. 

When, some time after John’s hour for returning 
from the mills, I also returned to the house, I found 
that everything was settled for Guy’s immediate de- 
parture. 

There was some business in Spain — something 
about Andalusian wool — which his father made the 
ostensible reason for the journey. It would occupy him and 
distract his mind, besides giving him constant necessity 
of change. And, they say, travel is the best cure for 
the heart-ache. We hoped it might prove so. 

Perhaps the sorest point, and one that had been left 
undecided till both parents saw that in Guy’s present 
mood any opposition was hurtful, even dangerous, was 
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the lad’s obstmate determination to depart alone. He 
refdsed his mother’s companionship to London, even his 
father’s across the country to the nearest point where 
one of those new and dangerous things called railways 
tempted travellers to their destruction. But Guy would 
go by it — the maddest and strangest way of locomotion 
pleased him best. So it was settled he should go, as he 
pleaded, this very day. 

A strange day it seemed — long and yet how short! 
Mrs. Halifax was incessantly busy. I caught sight of 
her now and then, flitting from room to room, with Guy’s 
books in her hand — Guy’s linen thrown across her 
arm. Sometimes she stood a few minutes by the win- 
dow, doing a few stitches of necessary work, which, 
when even nurse Watkins ofiered to do — Jenny, who 
had been a rosy lass when Guy was bom — she refused 
abraptly, and went stitching on. 

There were no regular meals that day; better not, 
perhaps. I saw John come up to his wife as she stood 
sewing, and bring her a piece of bread and a glass of 
wine — but she could not touch either. 

‘‘Mother, try,” whispered Guy, mournfully. “What 
will become of me if I have made you ill?” 

“Oh, no fear, no fear!” She smiled, took the wine 
and swallowed it — broke off a bit of the bread, — 
and went on with her work. 

The last hour or two passed so confusedly that I do 
not well remember them. I can only c^. to mind 
seeing Guy and his mother everywhere side by side, 
doing everything together, as if gmdging each instant 
remaining till the final instant came. I have also a 
vivid impression of her astonishing composure, of her 
calm voice when talking to Guy about indefinite trifles, 
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or, though that was seldom, to any other of us. It 
never faltered — never lost its rich, round, cheerfulness 
of tone; as if she wished him to carry it as such, and 
no other — the familiar mother’s voice — in his memory 
across the seas. 

Once only it grew sharp, when Walter, who hovered 
about disconsolately, knelt down to fasten his brother’s 
portmanteau. 

“Ho! Let go! I can do everything myself.” 

And now the time was fast fljdng — her boy must 
depart. 

All the household collected in the hall to bid Mr. 
Guy good-bye — Guy, whom everybody was so fond of. 
They believed — which was all that anyone, save our- 
selves, ever knew — that sudden business had called 
him away on a long and anxious journey. They lingered 
about him, respectfully, with eager, honest blessings, 
such as it was good the lad should have — good that 
he should bear away with liim from England and from 
home. 

Finally, Guy, his father and his mother, went into 
the study by themselves. Soon even his father came 
out and shut the door, that there should be not a single 
witness to the last few words between mother and son. 
These being over, they both came into the haU together, 
brave and calm — which calmness was maintained even 
to the last good-bye. 

Thus we sent our Guy away, cheerfully and with 
blessings — away into the wide, dangerous world; alone, 
with no guard or restraint, except (and in that except 
lay the whole mystery of our cheerfulness) — the fear 
of God, his father’s counsels, and his mother’s prayers. 
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CHAPTER XITL 

Two years rolled over Beechwood — two eventful 
years. The last of the children ceased to be a child; 
and we prepared for that great era in all household 
history, the first marriage in the family. It was to 
bo celebrated very quietly, as Edwin and Louise both 
desired. Time had healed over many a pang, and taught 
many a soothing lesson; still it could not be supposed 
that this marriage was without its painfulness. 

Guy still remained abroad; his going had produced 
the happy result intended. Month after month his letters 
came each more hopeful than the last, each bringing 
balm to the mother^s heart. Then he wrote to others 
beside his mother: Maud and Walter replied to him in 
long home-histories; and began to talk without hesitation 
— ' nay, with great pride and pleasure — ‘‘of my brother 
who is abroad.” 

The family wound was closing, the family peace 
about to be restored; Maud even fancied Guy ought to 
come home to “our wedding;” — but then she had 
never been told the whole of past circumstances; and, 
besides, she was still too young to understand love 
matters. Yet so mercifully had time smoothed down all 
things, that it sometimes appeared even to us elders as 
if those three days of bitterness were a mere dream — 
as if the year we dreaded had passed as calmly as any 
other year. Save that in this interval Ursula's hair had 
began to turn from brown to grey; and John first men- 
tioned, so cursorily that I cannot even now remember 
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when or where, that slight pain, almost too slight to 
complain of, which he said warned him in climbing En- 
derly Hill that he could not climb so fast as when he 
was young. And I returned his smile, telling him we 
were evidently growing old men; and must soon set our 
faces to descend the hill of life. Easy enough I was in 
saying this, thinking, as I often did, with great content, 
that there was not the faintest doubt which of us would 
reach the bottom first. 

Yet I was glad to have safely passed my half cen- 
tury of life — glad to have seen many of John’s cares 
laid to rest, more especially those external troubles which 
1 have not lately referred to — for, indeed, they were 
absorbed and forgotten in the home-troubles that came 
after. He had lived down all slanders, as he said he 
would. Ear and near travelled the story of the day 
when Jessop’s bank was near breaking; far and near, 
though secretly — for we foimd it out chiefly by its 
results — poor people whispered the tale of a gentle- 
^ man who had been attacked on the high roads, and 
whose only attempt at bringing the robbers to justice 
was to help the widow of one and send the others safe 
out of the country, at his own expense, not Govern- 
ment’s. Hone of these were notable or showy deeds — 
scarcely one of them got, even under the disguise of 
asterisks, into the newspaper; the “Norton Bury Mer- 
cury,” for its last dying sting, still complained, (and 
very justly), that there was not a gentleman in the 
county whose name so seldom headed a charity subscrip- 
tion as that of John Halifax, Esquire, of l^echwood. 
But the right made its way, as, soon or late, the right 
always does; he believed his good name was able to 
defend itself, and it did defend itself; he had faith in 
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the only victory worth having — the universal victory 
of Truth; and truth conquered at last. 

To drive with him across the country — he never 
carried pistols now — or to walk with him, as one day 
before Edwin^s wedding we walked, a goodly, through 
the familiar streets of Norton Bury, was a perpetual 
pleasure to the rest of the family. Everybody knew 
him, everybody greeted him, everybody smiled as he 
passed — as though his presence and his recognition 
were good things to have and to win. His wife often 
laughed, and said she doubted whether even Mr. O’Con- 
nell of Derrynane, who was just now making a commo- 
tion in Ireland, lighting the fire of religious and politi- 
cal discord from one end to the other of County Clare; 
— she doubted if even Daniel O’Connell had more po- 
pularity among his own people than Jolm Halifax had 
in the primitive neighbourhood where he had lived 
so long,* 

Mrs. Halifax herself was remarkably gay this morn- 
ing. She had had letters from Guy; together with a 
lovely present, for which he said he had ransacked all 
the magazins des modes in Paris — a white embroidered 
China shawl. It had arrived this morning — Lord Ka- 
venel being the bearer. This was not the first time by 
many that he had brought us news of our Guy, and 
thereby made himself welcome at Beechwood. More 
welcome than he might have been otherwise; for his 
manner of life was so different from ours. Not that 
Lord Ravenel could be accused of any likeness to his 
father; but blood is blood, and education and habits are 
not to be easily overcome. The boys laughed at him 
for his aristocratic, languid ways; Maud teazed him for 
his mild cynicism and the little interest he seemed to 
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take in anything; while the mother herself was some- 
what restless about his coming, wondering what possible 
good his acquaintance could do to us, or ours to him, 
seeing we moved in totally different spheres. But John 
himself was invariably kind, nay tender over him — 
we all guessed why. And perhaps even had not the 
yoimg man had so many good points, while his faults 
were more negations than positive ill qualities , we 
likewise should have been tender over him — for Mu- 
rieVs sake. 

He had arrived at Beechwood this morning, and 
falling as usual into our family routine, had come with 
us to Norton Bury. He looked up with more interest 
than usual in his pensive eyes, as he crossed the thresh- 
old of our old house, and told Maud how he had come 
there many years ago with his father. 

‘‘That was the first time I ever met your father,*^ 
I overheard him say to Maud — not without feeling; 
as if he thought he owed fate some gratitude for the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Halifax, in the casual civil enquiry which was 
all the old earl ever won in our house, asked after the 
health of Lord Luxmore. 

“He is still at Compi^gne. Does not Guy mention 
him? Lord Luxmore takes the greatest pleasure in Guy^s 
society.” 

By her start, this was evidently new and not wel- 
come tidings to Guy^s mother. No wonder. Any mother 
in England would have shrank from the thought that 
her best-beloved son — especially a young man of Guy’s 
temperament, and under Guy’s present circumstances 
•— was thrown into the society which now surrounded 
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the debauched dotage of the too-notorioue Earl of Lux- 
more. 

‘‘My son did not mention it. He has been too much 
occupied in business matters, to write home frequently, 
since he reached Paris. However, his stay there is 
limited;” and this seemed to relieve her. “1 doubt if 
he will have much time left to visit Compi^gne.” 

She said no more than this, of course, to Lord Lux- 
more’s son; but her disquiet was sufficiently apparent. 

“It was I who brought your son to Compiegne — 
where he is a universal favourite, from his wit and live- 
liness. I know no one who is a more pleasant com- 
panion than Guy.” 

Guy’s mother bowed — but coldly. 

“I think, Mrs. Halifax, you are aware that the earl’s 
tastes and mine differ widely — have always differed. 
But he is an old man, and I am his only son. He likes 
to see me sometimes, and I go: — though, I must confess, 
I take little pleasure in the circle he has around him.” 
“In which circle, as I understand, my son is con- 
stantly included?” 

“Why not? It is a very brilliant circle. The whole 
court of Charles Dix can afford none more amusing. 
Por the rest, what matters? One learns to take things as 
they seem, without peering below the surface. One wearies 
of impotent Quixotism against unconquerable evils.” 
“That is not our creed at Beechwood,” said Mrs. 
Halifax, abruptly, as she ceased the conversation. But 
ever and anon it seemed to recur to her mind — ay, 
through all the mirth of the young people, — all the 
graver pleasure which the father took in the happiness 
of his son Edwin; his good son, who had never given 
him a single care. He declared, this settling of Edwin 
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had been to him almost like the days when he himself 
used to come of evenings, hammer in hand, to put up 
shelves in the house, or nail the currant-bushes against 
the wall, doing everything con amove y and with the ut- 
most care, knowing it would come under the quick ob- 
servant of eyes of Ursula March. 

*^That is, of Ursula Halifax — for I don’t think I 
let her see a single one of my wonderful doings until 
she was Ursula Halifax. — Do you remember, Phineas, 
when you came to visit us the first time, and found us 
gardening?” 

‘‘And she had on a white gown and a straw hat with 
blue ribbons. What a young thing she looked! — hardly 
older than TVIistress Maud here.” 

. John put his arm round his wife’s waist — not so 
slender as it had been, but comely and graceful still, 
repeating — with something of the musical cadence of 
his boyish readings of poetry — a line or two from the 
sweet old Englisli song: 

“And when with envy Time transported 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

Ton'll in yonr girls again be coarted. 

And I’ll go wooing with my boys.” 

Ursula laughed, and for the time being the shadow 
passed from her countenance. Her husband had happily 
not noticed it; and apparently she did not wish to tell 
him her trouble. She let him spend a happy day, even 
grew happy herself in response to his care to make her 
so, by the resolute putting away of all painful present 
thoughts, and calling back of sweet and soothing me- 
mories belonging to the old married home. John seemed 
determined that if possible, the marriage that was to be 
should be as sacred and as hopeful as their own. 
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So full of it were we all, that not until the day 
after, when Lord Eavenel had left us, — longing ap- 
parently to be asked to stay for the wedding, but John 
did not ask him — I remembered what he had said 
about Guy’s association 'v^dth Lord Luxmore’s set. It was 
recalled to me by the mother’s anxious face, as she gave 
me a foreign letter to post. 

“Post it yourself, will you, Phineas? I would not 
have it miscarry, or be late in its arrival, on any account.” 
No, for I saw it was to her son, at Paris. 

“It win be the last letter I shall need to write,” she 
added, again Hngering over it, to be certain that all was 
correct — the address being somewhat illegible for that 
free, firm hand of hers. “My boy is coming home.” 
“Guy coming home! To the marriage?” 

“No; but immediately after. He is quite himself 
now. He longs to come home.” 

“And his mother?” 

His mother could not speak. Like light to her eyes, 
like life to her heart, was the thought of Guy’s coming 
home. All that week she looked ten years younger. 
With a step buoyant as any girl’s, she went about the 
marrifi^e preparations; together with other preparations, 
perhaps dearer still to the motherly heart, where, if any 
preference did lurk, it was for the one for whom — - 
possibly from whom — she had suffered most, of all her 
children. 

John too, though the father’s joy was graver and not 
unmixed with some anxiety — anxiety which he always 
put aside in his wife’s presence — seemed eager to have 
his son at home. 

“He is the eldest son,” he repeated more than once, 
when talking to me of his hope that Guy would now 
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settle permanently at Beechwood. After myself, the 
head of the family.” 

After John! It was almost ridiculous to peer so far 
into the future as that 

Of all the happy faces I saw the day before the 
marriage, I think the happiest was Mrs. Halifax's, as I 
met -her coming out of Guy’s room, which ev^er since he 
left had been locked up, unoccupied. Now his mother 
tiirew open the door with a cheerful air. 

'^You may go in if you like, Uncle Phineas. Does 
it not look nice?” 

It did indeed, with the fresh white curtains; the bed 
laid all in order; the book-shelves arranged, and even 
the fowling-piece and fishing-rod put in the right places. 

The room looked very neat, I said, with an amused 
doubt as to how long it was to remain so. 

“That is true, indeed. How he used to throw his 
things about! A sad untidy boy!” And his mother 
laughed; but I saw all her features were trembling with 
emotion. 

“He will not be exactly a boy now. I wonder if 
we shall find him much changed.” 

“Very likely. Brown, with a great beard; he said 
so in one of his letters. I shall hardly know my boy 
again.” — "With a Hghting-up of the eye that furnished 
a flat contradiction to the mother’s statement. 

“Here are some of Mrs. Tod’s roses, I see.” 

“She made me take them. She said, Master Guy 
always used to stop and pick a bunch as he rode past. 
She hopes she shall see him ride past on Sunday next. 
Guy must pay her one of his very first visits; the good 
old soul!” 

I hinted that Guy would have to pay visits half 
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over the country, to judge by the number of invitalions 
I had heard of. 

‘‘Yes. Everybody wants to steal my boy. Every- 
body has a welcome for him. — How bright old Watkins 
has polished that gun! — Sir Herbert says, Guy must 
come over to the shooting next week. He used to be 
exceedingly fond of going to tlie Manor-house.^* 

I smiled, to see the innocent smile of this good 
mother, who would have recoiled at tho accusation of 
match-making. Yet I knew she was thinking of her 
great favourite, pretty Grace Oldtower; who was Grace 
Oldtower still, and had refused, gossip said, half tho 
brilliant matches in the country, to the amazement and 
strong disapprobation of aU her friends — excepting 
Mrs. Halifax. 

“Come away, Phineas!” slightly sighing, as if her 
joy weighed her down, or as if conscious that she was. 
letting fancy carry her too far into the unknown future. 
“His room is quite ready now, whatever time the boy 
arrives. Come away.” 

Slic shut and locked the door. To be opened — 
when? 

Morning ^ broke, and none could have desired a 
brighter mamage-moming. Sunshine out of doors — 
sunshine on all the faces within; only family faces, — 
for no other guests had been invited, and we had kept 
the day as secret as we could; there was nothing John 
disliked more than a show wedding. Therefore it was 
with some surprise that while they were all up-stairs 
adorning themselves for church, Maud and I, standing at 
the hall-door, saw Lord Haveners travelling carriage 
drive up to it, and Ijord Eavenel himself, with a quicker 
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and more decided gesture than was natural to him, 
spring out. 

Maud ran into the porch; startling him much, ap- 
parently; for indeed she was a sweet vision of youth, 
happiness, and grace, in her pretty bridesmaid’s dress. 

“Is this the Avedding-moming? I did not know — 
I will come again to-morrow;” and he seemed eager to 
escape back to his carriage. 

This action relieved me from a vague apprehension 
of ill tidings, and made less painful the first question 
which rose to my lips, “Had he seen Guy?” 

“No.” 

“We thought for the moment it might be Guy come 
home,” Maud cried. “We are expecting him. Have 
you heard of him since we saw you? Is he quite 
weU?” 

“I believe so.” 

I thought the answer brief; but then he was looking 
intently upon Gu/s sister, who held his hands in her 
childish, affectionate way; she had not yet relinquished 
her privilege of being Lord Bavenel’s “pet.” When, 
hesitatingly, he proposed returning to Luxmore, unwilling 
to intrude upon the marriage, the little lady would not 
hear of it for a moment. She took the unexpected guest 
to the study, left him there with her father, explained 
to her mother all about his arrival and his having 
missed seeing Guy — appearing entirely delighted. 

I .came into the drawing-room, and sat watching the 
sun shining on marriage-garments and marriage-faces, all 
as bright as bright could be, including tlie mothers. It 
had clouded over for a few moments, when the post- 
man’s ring was heard; but she said at once that it was 
most unlikely Guy would write — she had told him 
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there was no need to write. So she stood content, 
smoothing down the soft folds of her beautiful shawl, 
which Guy meant her to wear toniay. This, together 
with his fond remembrance of her, seemed almost as 
comfortable as the visible presence of her boy. Her 
boy, who was sure to come to-morrow. 

‘‘John, is that you? How softly you came in. And 
Lord Ravenell He knows we are glad to see him. 
Shall we make him one of our own family for the time 
being, and take him with us to see Edwin married?” 

Lord Ravenel bowed. 

“Maud tells us you have not seen Guy. I doubt if 
he will be able to arrive to-day; but we fully expect 
him to-morrow.” 

Lord Ravenel bowed again. Mrs. Halifax said some- 
thing about this unexpected arrival of his. 

“He came on business,” John answered quickly, and 
Ursula made no more enquiries. 

She stood, talking with Lord Eavenel — as I could 
see her stand now, playing with the deep fringe of her 
shawl; the sun glancing on that rich silk dress of her 
favourite silvergrey; a picture of matronly grace and 
calm content, as charming as even the handsome, happy 
bride. 

I was still looking at her, when John called me 
aside. I followed him into the study. 

“Shut the door.” 

By his tone and look, I knew in a moment that 
sometiiing had happened. 

“Yes. Ill tell you presently — if friere’s time.” 

While he was speaking, some violent pain — physi- 
cal or mental, or both — seemed to seize him. I had 
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inv hand on the door to call Ursula, but he held me 
fast, with a kind of terror. 

‘^Call no one. I am used to it Water!” 

He drank a glassful, which stood by, breathed once 
or twice heavily, and gradually recovered himself. The 
colour had scarcely come back into his face, when we 
heard Maud run laughing through the haU. 

“Father, where are you? We are waiting for you?” 
“I will come in two minutes, my child.” 

Having said this, in his own natural voice, he closed 
the door again, and spoke to me rapidly. 

“Phineas, I want you to stay away from church; 
make some excuse, or I will for you. Write a letter for 
me to this address in Paris. Say — Guy Halifax’s 
father wiU be there, without fail, within a week, to an- 
swer all demands.” 

“All demands!” I echoed, bewildered. 

He repeated the sentence word for word. “Can you 
remember it? Literally, mind! And post it at once, be- 
fore we return from church.” 

Here the mother’s call was heard, “John, are you 
coming?” 

“In a moment, love,” for her hand was on the door 
outside; but her husband held the other handle fast. He 
then went on, breathlessly. “You understand, Phineas? 
And you will be careful — very careful? She must not 
know — not till to-night.” 

“One word. Guy is alive and well?” 

“Yes — yes.” 

“Thank God!” 

But Guy’s father was gone while I spoke. Heavy as 
the news might be — this ill news which had struck me 
with apprehension the moment I saw Lord Ravenel — it 
John Halifax, Gentleman. //, 15 
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was still endurable. I could not conjure up any grief so i 
bitter as the boy’s dying. I 

Therefore, with a quietness that came naturally under | 

the compulsion of such a necessity as the present, I re- j 

joined the rest, made my excuses, and answered all ob- 
jections. I watched the marriage party leave the house. 

A simple procession — the mother first, leaning on Edwin; 
then Maud, Walter, and Lord Ravenel; John walked 
last, with Louise upon his arm. Thus I saw them move 
up the garden, and through the beech-wood, to the little 
church on the hill. 

I then wrote the letter and sent it off. That done, I 
went back into the study. Knowing nothing — able to 
guess nothing — a dull patience came over me, the pa- 
tience with which we often wait for unknown, inevitable 
misfortunes. Sometimes I almost forgot Guy in my 
startled remembrance of his father’s look as he called me 
away, and sat down — or rather dropped down — into 
his chair. Was it illness? yet he had not complained; . 
and scarcely had a day’s sickness from year to year. 

And as I watched him and Louise up the garden, I had 
noticed his free, firm gait, without the least sign of un- ’ ; 
steadiness or weakness. Besides, he was not one to keep | 
any but a necessary secret from those who loved him. 

He could not be seriously ill, or we should have known it. 

Thus I pondered, until I heard the church beUs ring 
out merrily. The marriage was over. 

I was just ia time to meet them at the front gates, 
which they entered — our Edwin £ind his wife — through 
a living line of smiling faces, treading upon a carpet of 
strewn flowers. Enderly would not be defrauded of its 
.welcome — all the village escorted the young couple in 
triumph home. I have a misty recollection of how happy 
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everybody looked, how the sun was shining, and the 
people cheering — a mingled phantasmagoria of sights 
and sounds, in which I only saw one person distinctly, — 
John. 

He waited while the young folk passed in — stood 
on the hall-steps — in a few words thanked his .people, 
and bade them to the general rejoicing. They, uproari- 
ous, answered in loud hurrahs, and one energetic voice 
cried out — 

"One cheer more for Master Guy!^* 

Guy’s mother turned delighted — her eyes shining 
with proud tears. 

"John — thank them,* tell them that Guy will thank 
them himself to-morrow.” 

The master thanked them, but either he did not ex- 
plain, or the honest rude voices drowned all mention of 
the latter fact — that Ghiy would be home to-morrow. 

All this while, and at the marriage-breakfast likewise, 
Mr. Halifax kept the same calm demeanour. Once only, 
when the rest were all gathered round the bride and 
bridegroom, he said to me — 

"Phineas — is it done?” 

"What is done?” asked Ursula, suddenly pausiog. 

"A letter I asked him to write for me this morning.” 

Now I had all my life been proud of John’s face — 
that it was a safe face to trust in — that it could not, 
or if it could, it would not, boast that stony calm under 
which some men are so proud of disguising themselves 
and their emotions hrom those nearest and dearest to 
them. If he were sad, we knew it; if he were happy, 
we knew it too. It was his principle, that nothing but 
the strongest motive should make a man stoop to even 
the smallest hypocrisy. 
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Therefore, hearing him thus speak to his wife, I was 
struck with great alarm. Mrs. Halifax herself seemed 
uneasy. , 

“A business letter, I suppose?” f 

“Partly on business. I will tell you all about it this 
evening.” 

She looked re-assured. “Just as you like; you know 
I am not curious.” But passing on, she turned back. 

“John, if it was anything important to be done — any- 
thing that I ought to know at once, you would not keep 
me in ignorance?” 

“No — my dearest! No!” 

Then what had happened must be something in which 
no help availed? something altogether past and irreme- 
diable; something which he rightly wished to keep con- 
cealed, for a few hours at least, from his other children, 
so as not to mar the happiness of this day, of which 
there could be no second, this crowning day of their 
lives — this wedding-day of Edwin and Louise. , 

So, he sat at the marriage-table; he drank the mar- 
ri^e health; he gave them both a marriage-blessing. 

Finally, he sent them away, smiling and sorrowful — as 
is the boimden duty of young married couples to depart — j 

Edwin pausing even on the carriage-step to embrace his ! 

mother with especial tenderness, and whisper her to ! 

“give his love to Guy.” 

“It reminds one of Guy’s leaving,” said the mother, 
hastily brushing back the tears that would spring and 
roll down her smiling face. She had never, until this 
moment, reverted to that miserable day. “John, do you 
think it possible the boy can be at home to-night?” 

John answered emphatically, but very soMy, “No.*^ 

“Why not? My letter would reach him in ftiU time. 
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Lord Eavenel has been to Paris and back since then. 
But — ” turning full upon the young nobleman — “I 
think you said you had not seen Guy?” 

“No.” 

“Did you hear anything of him?” 

“I — Mrs. Halifax — ” 

Exceedingly distressed, almost beyond his power of 
self-restraint, the young man looked appealingly to John, 
who replied for him: 

“Lord Ravenel brought me a letter from Guy this 
morning.” 

“A letter from Guy — and you never told me. How 
very strange!” 

Still, she seemed only to think it “strange.” Some 
difficulty or folly, perhaps — you could see by the sudden 
flushing of her cheek and her quick, distrustful glance 
at Lord Eavenel, what she imagined it was — that the 
boy had confessed to his father. With an instinct of 
concealment — the mother’s instinct — for the moment 
she asked no questions. 

We were aU still standing at the hall-door. Unresist- 
ing, she sufTered her husband to take her arm in his and 
bring her into the study. 

“Now — the letter, please! Children, go away; I 
want to speak to your father. — The letter, John?” 

Her hand, which she held out, shook much. She 
tried to unfold the paper — stopped, and looked up 
piteously. » 

“It is not to tell me he is not coming home? I can 
bear anything, you know — but he must come home.” 

John only answered, “Bead,” — and took firm hold 
of her hand while she read — as we hold the hand of 
one undei^oing great torture, — which must be under- 
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gone, and which no human love can either prepare for, 
or remove, or alleviate. 

The letter, which I saw afterwards, was thus — 

“Dkak Father and Mother, 
have disgraced you all. I have been drunk — in 
a gaming-house. A man insulted me — it was about 
my father — but you will hear — all the world will 
hear presently. I struck him — there was something in 
my hand, and — the man was hurt. 

“He may be dead by this time. I don’t know. 

“I am away to America to-night. I shall never come 
home any more. God bless you all. 

“Gut Halifax 

“P. S. I got my mother’s letter to-day. Mother — 
I was not in my right senses, or I should not have done 
it. Mother, darling! forget me. Don’t let me have broken 
your heart.” 

Alas, he had broken it! 

“Never come home any more! — Never come home 
any more!” 

She repeated this over and over again, vacantly: 
nothing but these five words. 

Nature refused to bear it; or rather. Nature mercifully 
helped her to bear it. When John took his wife in his 
arms, she was insensible; and remained so, with inter- 
vals, for hours. « 

This was the end of Edwin’s wedding-day. 
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CHAPTEK XIY. 

Lobd Eavenel knew — as all Paris did by this 
time — the whole story. Though, as he truly said, he 
had not seen Guy. The lad was hurried off immediately, 
for fear of justice: but he had written from shipboard to 
Lord Eavenel, begging him himself to take the letter and 
break the news to us at Beechwood. 

The man he had struck was not one of Lord Lux- 
more’s set — though it was through some of his ‘‘noble” 
friends Guy had fallen into his company. He was an 
Englishman, lately succeeded to a baronetcy and estate; 
his name — how we started to hear it, though by Lord 
Eavenel and by us for his sake, it was both pronounced 
and listened to, as if none of us had ever heard it 
before — Sir Gerard Venmlye. 

As soon as Ursula recovered, Mr. Halifax and Lord 
Eavenel went to Paris together. This was necessary, 
not only to meet justice, but to track the boy ~ to 
whose destination we had no clue but the wide word, 
America. Guy’s mother hurried them away — his 
mother, who rose from her bed, and moved about the 
house like a ghost — up-stairs and down-stairs — every- 
where — excepting in that room, which was now once 
more locked, and the outer blind drawn down, as if 
Death himself had taken possession there. 

Alas! we learned now, that there may be sorrows 
bitterer even than death. 

Mr. Halifax went away. Then followed a long season 
of torpid gloom — days or weeks, I hardly remember — 
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during which we, living shut up at Beechwood, knew 
that our name — John's stainless, honourable name — 
was in every-body's mouth — parrotted abroad in every 
society — canvassed in every newspaper. We tried, 
Walter and I, to stop them at first, dreading lest the 
mother might read in some foul print or other scurrilous 
tales about her boy; or, as long remained doubtful, learn 
that he was proclaimed through France and England as 
a homicide — an assassin. But concealments were idle — 
she would read everything — hear everything — meet 
everything — even those neighbours who out of curiosity 
or sympathy, called at Beechwood. Not many times, 
though; they said they could not understand Mrs. Hali- 
fax. So, after a while, they all left her alone, except 
good little Grace Oldtower. 

‘‘Come often,” I heard her say to this girl, whom she 
was fond of; they had sat talking a whole morning — 
idly and pensively; of little things around them, never 
once referring to things outside. “Come often, though 
the house is dull. Does it not feel strange, with Mr. 
Halifax away?” 

Ay, this was the change — stranger at first than 
what had befallen Guy — for that long seemed a thing 
we could not realize; like a story told of some other 
family than ours. The present tangible blank was the 
house with its head and master away. 

Curiously enough, but from his domestic habits easily 
accountable, he had scarcely ever been more than a few 
days absent from home before. We missed him con- 
tinually; in his place at the head of the table; in his 
chair by the fire; his quick ring at the hall bell, when 
he came up from the mills — his step — his voice — 
his laugh. The life and soul of the house seemed to 
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have gone out of it, from the hour the father went 
away. 

I think in the wonderful workings of things — as 
we know all things do work together for good — this 
fact was good for Ursula. It taught her that, in losing 
Guy, she had not lost all her blessings. It showed her 
what in the passion of her mother-love she might have 
been tempted to forget — many mothers do — that 
beyond all maternal duty, is the duty that a woman 
owes to her husband; beyond all loves, is the love that 
was hers before any of them were bom. 

So, gradually, as every day John’s letters came, — 
and she used to watch for them and seize them as if 
they had been love-letters; as every day she seemed to 
miss him more, £md count more upon his return; re- 
ferring all decisions, and all little pleasures planned for 
her, to the time “when your father comes home;” — 
hope and comfort began to dawn in the heart of the 
mourning mother. 

And when at last John fixed the day of his coming 
back, I saw Ursula tying up the small bundle of his 
letters — his letters, of which in aU her happy life 
she had had so few tender, comforting, comfortable 
letters. 

“I hope I shall never need to have any more,” 
she said, half-smiling — the faint smile which began 
to dawn in her poor face, as if she must accustom 
it to look blight again in time for her husband’s 
coming. 

And when the day arrived, she put all the house in 
trim order, dressed herself in her prettiest gown, sat 
patient while Maud brushed and curled her hair — 
how white it had turned of late! — and then waited, 
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with a flush on her cheek — like that of a young 
girl waiting for her lover — for the sound of carriage- 
wheels. 

All that had to be told about Guy — and it was 
better news than anyone of us had hoped for — John 
had already told in his letters. When he came back, 
therefore, he was burthened with no trouble undis- 
closed — greeted with no anguish of fear or bitter 
remembrance. As he sprang out of the post-chaise, 
it was to find his wife standing at the door, and his 
home smiling for him its brightest welcome. No blessing 
on earth could be like the blessing of the father’s re- 
turn. 

John looked pale, but not paler than might have 
been expected. Grave, too — but it was a soft serious- 
ness altogether free from the restlessness of keen anxiety. 
The first shock of this heavy misfortune was over. He 
paid all his son’s debts; he had, as far as was possible, 
saved his good name; he had made a safe home for the 
lad, and heard of his safely reaching it, in the New 
World. Nothing more was left but to cover over the 
inevitable grief, and hope that time would blot out the 
intolerable shame. That since Guy’s hand was clear of 
blood — and, since his recovery. Sir Gerard Yermilye 
had risen into a positive hero of society — men’s minds 
would gradually lose the impression of a deed com- 
mitted in heat of youth, and repented of with such 
bitter atonement. 

So the father took his old place, and looked round 
on the remnant of his children, grave indeed, but not 
weighed down by incurable suffering. Something, deeper 
even than the hard time he had recently passed through, 
seemed to have made his home more ^an ever dear to 
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him. He sat in his arm-chair, never weary of noticing 
everything pleasant about him, of saying how pretty 
Beechwood looked, and how delicious it was to be at 
home. And perpetually, if any chance unlinked it, his 
hand would return to its clasp of Ursula's; — the 
minute she left her place by his side, his restless "Love, 
where are you going?'* would call her back again. And 
once, when the children were out of the room, and I, 
sitting in a dark comer, was probably thought absent 
likewise, I saw John take his wife's face between 
his two hands, and look in it — the fondest, most 
liagering, saddest look! — then fold her tightly to his 
breast. 

must never be away from her again. Mine — 
for as long as I live, mine — my wife, my Ursula!" 

She topk it all naturally, as she had taken every 
expression of his love these nine-and-twenty years. 
I left them, standing eye to eye, heart to heart, as if 
nothing in this world could ever part them. 

Next morning was as gay as any of our mornings 
used to be, for, before breakfast, came Edwin and 
Louise. And after breakfast, the father and mother and 
I walked up and down the garden for an hour, talking 
over the prospects of the young couple. Then the post 
came — but we had no need to watch for it now. It 
only brought a letter from Lord Ravenel. 

John read it, somewhat more seriously than he had 
been used to read these letters — which for the last 
year or so had come often enough — the boys usually 
quizzing, and Mistress Maud vehemently defending, the 
delicate small handwriting, the exquisite paper, the 
coronetted seal and the frank in the comer. John liked 
to have them, and bis wife also — she being not 
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indifferent to the fact, confirmed by many other facts, 
that if there was one man in the world whom Lord 
Eavenel honoured and admired, it was John Halifax of 
Beechwood, But this time her pleasure was apparently 
damped; and when Maud, claiming the letter as usual, 
spread abroad, delightedly, the news that “her” Lord Ea- 
venel was coming shortly, I imagined this visit was not 
so welcome as usual to the parents. 

Yet still, as m£iny a time before, when Mr. Halifax 
closed the letter, he sighed, looked sorrowful, saying 
only, “Poor Lord Eavenel!” 

“John,” asked his wife, speaking in a whisper, for 
by tacit consent all public allusion to his doings at 
Paris was avoided in the family — “did you, by 
any chance, hear anything of — you know whom I 
mean?” ^ 

“Not one syllable.” 

“You inquired?” He assented. “I knew you would. 
She must be almost an old woman now, or perhaps she 
is dead. Poor Caroline!” 

It was the first time for years and years that this 
name had been breathed in our household. Involuntarily 
it carried me back — perhaps others besides me — to 
the day at Longfield when little Guy had devoted himself 
to his “pretty lady;” when we first heard that other 
name, which by a curious conjuncture of circumstances 
had since become so fatally familiar, and which would 
henceforward be like the sound of a dead-bell in our 
family — Gerard Vermilye. 

On Lord Eavenels re-appearance at Beechwood — 
and he seemed eager and glad to come — I was tempted 
to wish him away. He never crossed the threshold but 
his presence brought a shadow over the parents' looks — 
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and no wonder. The young people were gay and friendly 
as ever; made him always welcome with us; and he rode 
over daily from desolate, long-uninhabited Luxmore, where, 
in all its desolation, he appeared so fond of abiding. 

He wanted to take Maud and Walter over there one 
day, to see some magnificent firs that were being cut 
down in a wholesale massacre, leaving the grand old hall 
as bare as a workhouse front. But the father objected; 
he was clearly determined that all the hospitalities be- 
tween Luxmore and Beechwood should be on the Beech- 
wood side. 

Lord Bavenel apparently perceived this. “Luxmore 
is not Compi^gne,” he said to me, with his dreary smile, 
half-sad, half-cynical. “Mr. Halifax might indulge me 
with the society of his children.^' 

And as he lay on the grass — it was full summer 
now — watching Maud’s white dress flit about under 
the trees, I saw, or fancied I saw, something different to 
any former expression that had ever lighted up the soft 
languid mien of William Lord RaveneL 

“How tall that child has grown lately I She is about 
nineteen, I think?” 

“Hot seventeen till December.” 

“Ah, so young? — Well, it is pleasant to be young! 
— Dear little Maud!” 

He turned on one side, hiding the sun from his eyes 
with those delicate ringed hands — which many a time 
our boys had laughed at, saying they were mere lady’s 
hands, fit for no work at all. 

Perhaps Lord Ravenel felt the cloud that had come 
over our intercourse with him; a cloud which, considering 
late events, was scarcely unnatural; for when evening 
oame, his leave-taking, always a regret, seemed now as 
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painful as his blase indifference to all emotions, pleasant 
or unpleasant, could allow. He lingered — he hesitated 
— he repeated many times how glad he should be to 
see Beechwood again; how all the world was to him 
‘‘flat, stale, and unprofitable,” except Beechwood. 

John made no special answer; except that frank smile 
not without a certain kindly satire, under which the 
young nobleman’s Byronic affectations generally melted 
away like mists in the morning. He kindled up into 
warmth and manliness. 

“I thank you, Mr. Halifax — I thank you heartily 
for all you and your household have been to mo. I trust 
T shall enjoy your friendship for many years. And if, 
in any way, I might offer mine, or any small influence 
in the world — ” 

“Your influence is not small,” John returned earn- 
estly. “I have often told you so. I know no man who 
has wider opportunities than you have.” 

“But I have let them slip — for ever.” 

“No, not for ever. You are young still; you have 
half a lifetime before you.” 

“Have I?” And for the moment one would hardly 
have recognised the sallow, spiritless face, that with all 
the delicacy of boyhood still, at times looked so ex- 
ceedingly old. “No, no, Mr. Halifax, who ever heard 
of a man beginning life at seven-and-thirty ?” 

“Are you really seven-and-thirty?” asked Maud. 

“Yes — yes, my girl. Is it so very old?” 

He patted her on the shoulder, took her hand, gazed 
at it — the round, rosy, girlish hand — with a melan- 
choly tenderness; — ^en bade “Good-bye” to us all 
generally, and rode off. 

It struck me then, though I hurried the tiiought away 
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— it struck me afterwards, and does now with renewed 
surprise — how strange it was that the mother never 
noticed or took into account certain possibilities that 
would have occurred naturally to any worldly mother. 
I can only explain it by remembering the unworldliness 
of our lives at Beechwood, the heavy cares which now 
pressed upon us from without, and the notable fact — 
which our own family experience ought to have taught 
us, yet did not — that in cases like this, often those 
whom one would have expected to be most quicksighted, 
are the most strangely, irretrievably, mournfully blind. 

When, the very next day, Lord Ravenel, not on 
horseback but in his rarely -used luxurious coronetted 
carriage, drove up to Beechwood, every one in the house 
excex>t myself was inconceivably astonished to see him 
back again. 

He said that he had delayed his journey to Paris, 
but gave no explanation of that delay. He joined as 
usual in our midday dinner; and after dinner, still as 
usual, took a walk with me and Maud. It happened to 
be through the beech -wood, almost the identical path 
that I remembered taking, years and years ago, with 
John and Ursula. I was surprised, to hear Lord Eavenel 
allude to the fact, a well-known fact in our family; for 
I think all fathers and mothers like to relate, and all 
children to hear, the slightest incidents of the parents’ 
courting days. 

‘‘You did not know father and mother when they 
were young?” said Maud, catching our conversation and 
flashing back her innocent, merry face upon us. 

“No, scarcely likely.” And he smiled. “Oh, yes — 
it might have been — I forget, I am not a young man 
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now. How old were Mr. and Mrs. Halifax when they 
married?” 

‘‘Father was twenty-one and mother was eighteen — • 
only a year older than I.” And Maud, half ashamed 
of this suggestive remark, ran away. Her gay candour 
proved to me — perhaps to others besides me — the 
girl’s entire free-heartedness. The frank innocence of 
childhood was still hers. 

Lord Ravenel looked after her and sighed. “It is 
good to marry early; do you not think so, Mr. Fletcher?” 

I told him — (I was rather sorry after I had said it, 
if one ought to be sorry for having, when questioned, 
given one’s honest opinion) — I told him that I thought 
those happiest who found their happiness early, but that 
I did not see why happiness should be rejected because 
it was the will of Providence that it should not be found 
tiU late. 

“I wonder,” he said, dreamily, “I wonder whether I 
shall ever find it.” 

I asked him — it was by an impulse irresistible — 
why he had never married? 

“Because T never found any woman either to love or 
to believe in. Worse,” he added, bitterly, “I did not 
think there lived the woman who could be believed in.” 

We had come out of the beech-wood and were stand- 
ing by the low churchyard wall; the sun glittered on the 
white marble headstone on which was inscribed, “Muriel 
Joy Halifax.” 

Lord Bavenel leaned over the wall, his eyes fixed 
upon that little grave. After a while, he said, sigh- 
uig, — 

“Do yon know, I have thought sometimes that, had 
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she lived, 1 could have loved — I might have married 
— that child I” 

Here Maud sprang towards us. In her playful ty- 
ranny, which she loved to exercise and he to submit to, 
she insisted on knowing what Lord Eavenel was talking 
about 

“I was saying,” he answered, taking both her hands 
and looking down into her bright, unshrinking eyes, 
was saying, how dearly I loved your sister Muriel.” 

“I know that,” and Maud became grave at once. 
know you care for me because I am like my sister Mu- 
riel.” 

‘Mf it were so, would you be sorry or glad?” 

“Glad, and proud too. But you said, or you were 
going to say, something more. What was it?” 

He hesitated long, then answered — 

“I will tell you another time.” 

Maud went away rather cross and dissatisfied, but 
evidently suspecting nothing. For me, I began to be 
seriously uneasy about her and Lord Eavenel. 

Of all kinds of love, there is one which common 
sense and romance have often combined to hold ob- 
noxious, improbable, or ridiculous, but which has always 
seemed to me the most real and pathetic form that the 
passion ever takes; — I mean, love in spite of great 
disparity of age. Even when this is on the woman’s side, 
I can imagine circumstances that would make it far less 
ludicrous and pitiful; and there are few things to me 
more touching, more full of sad earnest, than to see an 
old man in love with a young girl. 

Lord Haveners case would hardly come under this 
category; yet the difference between seventeen and thirty- 
seven was sufficient to warrant in him a trembling un- 
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certainty, an eager catching at the skirts of that vanish- 
ing youth whose preciousness he never seemed to have 
recognized till now. It was with a mournful interest 
that all day I watched him foUow the child about, gather 
her posies, help her to water her flowers, and accommo- 
date himself to those whims and fancies, of which, as 
the pet and the youngest. Mistress Maud had her full 
share. 

When, at her usual hour of half-past nine, the Httlo 
lady was summoned away to bed, “to keep up her roses,” 
he looked half resentful of the mother^s interference. 

“Maud is not a child now; and this may be my last 
night — ” he stopped, sensitively, at the involuntary 
foreboding. 

“Your last night? Nonsense! you will come back 
soon again. You must — you shall!” said Maud, de- 
cisively. 

“I hope I may — I trust in Heaven I may!” 

He spoke low, holding her hand distantly and re-: 
verently, not attempting to kiss it, as in all his former 
farewells he had invariably done. 

“Maud, remember me! However or whenever I 
come back, dearest child, be faithful, and remember 
me!” 

Maud fled away with a sob of childish pain — partly 
anger, the mother thought — and slightly apologized to 
the guest for her daughter’s “naughtiness.” 

Lord Ravenel sat silent for a long, long time. 

Just when we thought he proposed leaving, he said, 
abruptly, “Mr. Halifax, may I have five minutes’ speech 
with you in the study?” 

The five minutes extended to half an hour. Mrs. 
Halifax wondered what on earth they were talking 
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about I held my peace. At last the father came in 
alone. 

“John, is Lord Ravenel gone?” 

“Not yet.” 

“What could he have wanted to say to you?” 

John sat down by his wife, picked up the ball of her 
knitting, roUed and unrolled it. She saw at once that 
something had grieved and perplexed him exceedingly. 
Her heart shrunk back — that still sore heart! — re- 
coiled with a not unnatural fear. 

“Oh, husband, is it any new misfortune?” 

“No, love,” cheering her with a smile; “nothing that 
fathers and mothers in general would consider as such. 
He has asked me for our Maud.” 

“What for?” was the mother^s first exceedingly simple 
question — and then she guessed its answer. “Impos- 
sible! Ridiculous — absolutely ridiculous! She is. only 
a child.” 

“Nevertheless, Lord Ravenel wishes to marry our 
Uttle Maud.” 

“Lord Ravenel wishes to marry our Maud!” 

Mrs. Halifax repeated this to herself more than once, 
before she was able to entertain it as a reality. When she 
did, the first impression it made upon her mind was 
altogether pain. 

“Oh, John! I hoped we had done with these sort 
of things; I thought we should have been left in peace 
with the rest of our children.” 

John smiled again; for indeed, there was a comical 
side to her view of the subject; but its serious phase 
soon returned; doubly so, when, looking up, they both 
saw Lord Ravenel standing before them. Firm his at- 
titude was, firmer than usual; and it was with something 
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of his father^s stately air, mingled with a more chivalrio 
and sincerer grace, that he stooped forward and kissed 
the hand of Maud’s mother. 

“Mr. Halifax has told you all, I believe?” 

“He has.” 

“May I then, with entire trust in you both, await 
my answer?” 

He waited it, patiently enough, with little apparent 
doubt as to what it would be. Besides, it was only the 
prior question of parental consent, not the vital point of 
Maud’s preference. And, with all his natural humility. 
Lord Eavenel might be forgiven if, brought up in the 
world, he was aware of his position therein; — nor quite 
unconscious that it was not merely William Eavenel, but 
the only son and heir of the Earl of Luxmore, who came 
a wooing. 

Not till after a long pause, and even a whispered 
word or two between the husband and wife, who knew 
each other’s minds so well that no more consultation was 
needed — did the suitor again, with a more formal air, 
ask for an answer. 

“It is difficult to give. I find that my wife, like 
myself, had no idea of your feelings. The extreme sud- 
denness — ” 

“Pardon me; my intention has not been sudden. It 
is the growth of many months — years, I might almost 
say.” 

“We are the more grieved.” 

“Grieved?” 

Lord Eavenel’s extreme surprise startled him from 
the mere suitor into the lover; he glanced from one to 
the other in undisguised alarm. John hesitated; the 
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mother said something about the great difference be- 
tween them.^^ 

‘‘In age, do you mean? I am aware of that,” he 
answered, with some sadness. “But twenty years is not 
an insuperable bar in marriage.” 

“Ho,” said Mrs. Halifax, thoughtfully. 

“And for any other disparity — in fortune — or 
rank — ” 

“I think. Lord Bavenel,” — and the mother spoke 
with her “dignified” air — “you know enough of my 
husband’s character and opinions to be assured how 
lightly he would hold such a disparity — if you allude 
to that supposed to exist between the son of the £arl of 
Luxmore and the daughter of John Halifax.” 

The young nobleman coloured, as if^jfim ingenuous 
shame at what he had been implyiugr'^^I am glad of it. 
Let me assure you there will be no impediments on the 
side of my family. The earl has long wished me to 
marry. He knows well enough that I can marry whom 
I please — and shall marry for love only. Give me your 
leave to win your little Maud.” 

A dead silence. 

“Again pardon me,” Lord Eavenel said with some 
hauteur; “I cannot have clearly explained myself. Let 
me repeat, Mr. Halifax, that I ask your permission to 
win your daughter’s affection, and, in due time, her 
hand.” 

“I would that you had asked of me anything that it 
could be less impossible to give you.” 

“Impossible! What do you mean? — Mrs. Halifax — 
He turned instinctively to the woman — the mother. 

Ursula’s eyes were fuU of a sad kindness — the kmd- 
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ness any mother must feel towards one who worthily 
WOOS her daughter — but she replied distinctly — 

feel, with my husband, that such a marriage would 
be impossible.” 

Lord Eavenel grew scarlet — sat down — rose again, 
and stood facing them, pale and haughty. 

‘‘If I may ask — your reasons?” 

“Since you ask — certainly,” John replied. “Though, 
believe me, I give them with the deepest pain. Lord 
Eavenel, do you not yourself see that our Maud — ” 
“Wait one moment,” he interrupted. “There is not, 
there cannot be, any previous attachment?” 

The supposition made the parents smile. “Indeed, 
nothing of the kind: she is a mere child.” 

“You think her too young for marriage, then?” was 
the eager answer. “Be it so. I will wait though my 
youth, alas! is slipping from me; but I will wait — two 
years, three — any time you choose to name.” 

John needed not to reply. The very sorrow of 
his decision showed how inevitable and irrevocable it 
was. 

Lord Raveners pride rose against it. 

“I fear in this my novel position I am somewhat 
slow of comprehension. Would it be so great a mis- 
fortune to your daughter if I made her Viscountess Ea- 
venel, and in course of time Countess of Luxmore?” 

“I believe it would. Her mother and I would rather 
see our little Maud lying beside her sister Muriel, than 
see her Countess of Luxmore.” 

These words, hard as they were, John uttered so 
softly and with such infinite grief and pain, that they 
struck the young man, not with anger, but with an in- 
definite awe, as if a ghost from his youth — his wasted 
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youth — had risen up to point out that truth, and show 
him that what seemed insult or vengeance was only a 
bitter necessity. 

All he did was to repeat, in a subdued manner — 
‘‘Your reasons?” 

‘‘Ah, Lord Bavenell” John answered sadly, “do you 
not see yourself that the distance between us and you is 
wide as the poles? Not in worldly things, but in things 
far deeper; — personal things, which strike at the root 
of love, home — nay, honour.” 

Lord Eavenel started, “Would you imply that any- 
thing in my past life, aimless and useless as it may have 
been, is unworthy of my honour — the honour of our 
house?” 

Saying this he stopped — recoiled — as if suddenly 
made aware by the very words himself had uttered, 
what — contrasted with the unsullied dignity of the 
tradesman’s life, the spotless innocence of the tradesman’s 
daughter — what a foul tattered rag, fit to be tom down 
by an honest gust, was that flaunting emblazonment, the 
so-caUed “honour” of Luxmore! 

“I underst6tnd you now. ‘The sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children,* as your Bible says — 
your Bible, that I had half begun to believe in. — Be it 
so. Mr. Halifax, I will detain you no longer.” 

John intercepted the young man’s departure. 

“No, you do not understand me. I hold no man 
accountable for any errors, any shortcomings, except his 
own.” 

“I am to conclude, then, that it is to myself you re- 
fuse your daughter?” 

“It is.” 
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Lord Bavenel once more bowed, with sarcastic em* 
phasis. 

"I entreat you not to mistake me,” John continued, 
most earnestly. “I know nothing of you that the world 
would condemn, much that it would even admire; but* 
yoiir world is not our world, nor your aims our aims. If 
I gave you my little Maud, it would confer on you no 
lasting happiness, and it would be thrusting my child, 
my own flesh and blood, to the brink of that whirlpool 
where, soon or late, every miserable life must go down.” 

Lord Eavenel made no answer. His new-born energy, 
his pride, his sarcasm, had successively vanished; dead, 
passive melancholy resumed its empire over him . Mr. 
Halifax regarded him with mournful compassion. 

"0 that I had foreseen this! I would have placed 
the breadth of all England between you and my child.” 

“Would you?” 

“Underst^d me. Hot because you do not possess our 
warm interest, our Mendship: both will always be yours. 
But these are external ties, which may exist through 
many differences. In marriage there must be perfect 
unity; — one aim, one faith, one love, or the marriage 
is incomplete, unholy — a mere civil contract and no 
more.” 

Lord Kavenel looked up amazed at this doctrine, then 
sat awhile, pondering drearily. 

“Yes, you may be right,” at last he said. “Your 
Maud is not for me, nor those like me. Between us and 
you is that ‘great gulf flxed;’ — what did the old fable 
say? I forget. — Che sara ear a! I am but as others: I 
am but what I was bom to be.” 

“Do you recognize what you were bom to be? Hot 
only a nobleman, but a gentleman; not only a gentleman, 
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but a man — man, made in the image of God. How 
can you, how dare you, give the lie to your Creator?” 

‘^What has He given me? What have I to thank 
Him for?” 

‘‘First, manhood; the manhood His Son disdained not 
to wear; worldly gifts, such as rank, riches, influence, 
things which others have to spend half an existence 
in earning; life in its best prime, with much of youth 
yet remaining — with grief endured, wisdom learnt, ex- 
perience won. Would to Heaven, that by any poor word 
of mine I could make you feel all that you are — all that 
you might be!” 

A gleam, bright as a boy’s hope, wild as a boy’s 
daring, flashed from those listless eyes — then faded. 

“You mean, Mr. Halifax, what I might have been. 
How, it is too late.” 

“There is no such word as ‘too late,’ in the wide 
world — nay, not in the universe. What! shall we, 
whose atom of time is but a fragment out of an ever- 
present eternity — shall we, so long as we live, or even 
at our life’s ending, dare to cry out to the Eternal One, 
‘It is too late!’” 

As John spoke, in much more excitement than was 
usual to him, a sudden flush or rather spasm of colour 
flushed his face, then faded away, leaving him pallid to 
the very lips. He sat down hastily, in his frequent at- 
titude, with the left arm passed across his breast. 

“Lord KaveneL” His voice was faint, as though 
speech was painful to him. 

The other looked up, the old look of reverent atten- 
tion, which I remembered in the boy-lord who came to 
see us at Norton Bury; in the young “Anselmo,” whose 
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enthusiastio hero-worship had fixed itself, with an almost 
unreasoning trust, on MurieFs father. 

^‘Lord Eavenel, forgive anything I have said that 
may have hurt you. It would grieve me inexpressibly 
if we did not part as Mends.” 

"Part?” 

“For a time, we must 1 dare not risk farther either 
your happiness or my child’s.” 

“No, not hers. Guard it. I blame you not Tho 
lovely, innocent child! God forbid she should ever have 
a life like mine!” 

He sat silent, his clasped hands listlessly dropping, 
his countenance dreamy; yet, it seemed to me, less 
hopelessly sad: then with a sudden effort rose. 

“I must go now.” 

Crossing over to Mrs. Halifax, he thanked her, with 
much emotion, for all her kindness. 

“For your husband, I owe him more than kindness, 
as perhaps I may prove some day. If not, try to believe 
the best of me you can. Gtood-bye.” 

They both said good-bye, and bade God bless him; 
with scarcely less tenderness than if things had ended as 
he desired, and, instead of this farewell, sad £md inde- 
finite beyond most farewells, they were giving the pa- 
rental welcome to a newly-chosen son. 

Ere finally quitting us. Lord Eavenel turned back to 
speak to John once more, hesitatingly and mournfully. 

“If she — if the child should ask or wonder about 
my absence — she likes me in her innocent way you 
know — you will teU her — What shall you tell her?” 

“Nothing. It is best not” 

“Ay, it is, it is.” 
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He shook hands with ns all three, without saying 
anything else; then the carriage rolled away, and we 
saw his face — that pale, gentle, melancholy face — no 
more. 

It was years and years before any one beyond our- 
selves knew what a near escape our little Maud had had 
of becoming Viscountess Kavenel — future Countess of 
Luxmore. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

It was not many weeks after this departure of Lord 
Haveners — the pain of which was almost forgotten in 
the comfort of Guy's first long home letter, which came 
about this time — that John one morning, suddenly 
dropping his newspaper, exclaimed, 

^‘Lord Luxmore is dead." 

Yes, he had returned to his dust, this old bad man; 
so old, that people had begun to think he would never 
die. He was gone; the man who, if we owned an enemy 
in the world, had certainly proved himself that enemy. 
Something peculiar is there in a decease like this — of 
one whom, living, we have almost felt ourselves justified 
in condemning, avoiding — perhaps hating. Until Death 
stepping in between, removes him to another tribunal 
than this petty justice of ours, and laying a solemn finger 
on our mouths, forbids us either to think or utter a word 
of hatred against that which is now — what? — a 
disembodied spirit — a handful of corrupting clay. 

Lord Luxmore was dead. He had gone to his ac- 
count; it was not ours to judge him. We never knew — 
I believe no one except his son even ever fully knew — 
the history of his death-bed. 

John sat in silence, the paper before him, long after 
wo had passed the news and discussed it, not without 
awe, all round the breakfast-table. 

Maud stole up — hesitatingly, and asked to see the 
announcement of the Earl's decease. 

“Ho, my child; but you shall hear it read aloud, if 
you choose.'* 
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I guessed the reason of his refusal; when, looking 
over him as he read, I saw, after the long list of titles 
owned by the new Earl of Luxmore, one bitter line; how 
it must have cut to the heart of him whom we first heard 
of as “poor William! ” 

^^Had likewise issue ^ Caroline^ married in 11 — , to 
Richard Brithwood^ Esquire^ afterwards divorced** 

And by a curious coincidence, about twenty lines 
further down I read among the fashionable marriages — 
“Ai the British Embassy ^ Pam, Sir Gerard Vermilye^ 

Bart,^ to the youthful and beautiful daughter of ” 

I forget who. I only saw that the name was not her 
name, of whom the ‘‘youthful and beautiful” bride had 
most likely never heard. He had not married Lady 
Caroline. 

This morning’s intelligence brought the Luxmore fa- 
mily so much to our thoughts, that driving out after 
breakfast, John and I involuntarily recurred to the subject. 
Nay, talking on, in the solitude of our front seat — for 
Mrs. Halifax, Miss Halifax, and Mrs. Edwin Halifax, in 
the carriage behind, were deep in some other subject — 
we fell upon a topic which by tacit consent had been 
laid aside, as in our household we held it good to lay 
aside, any inevitable regret. 

. “Poor Maud! how eager she was to hear the news 
to-day. She little thinks how vitally it might have con- 
cerned her.” 

“No,” John answered thoughtfully; then asked me 
with some abruptness: “Why did you say ‘poor Maud?’” 

I really could not tell; it was a mere accident, the . 
unwitting indication of some crotchets of mine, which 
had often come into my mind lately. Crotchets, perhaps 
peculiar to one, who, never having known a certain pos- 
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session, found himself rather prone to ovei^rate its value. 
But it sometimes struck me eis hard, consideriug how 
little honest and sincere love there is in the world, that 
Maud should never have known of Lord Eaveners. 

Possibly, against my will, my answer implied some- 
thing of this; for John was a long time silent. Then he 
began to talk of various matters; telling me of many im- 
provements he was planning and executing, on* his pro- 
perty, and among his people. In all his .plans, and in 
the carrying out of them, I noticed one peculiarity, strong 
in him throughout his life, but latterly, grown stronger 
than ever — namely, that whatever he found to do, he 
did immediately. Procrastination had never been one of 
his faults; now, he seemed to have a horror of putting 
anything off even for a single hour. Nothing that could 
be done, did he lay aside until it was done, his business 
affairs were kept in perfect order; each day’s work being 
completed with the day. And in the thousand-and-ono 
little things that were constantly arising, from his posi- 
tion as magistrate and land -owner, and his general in- 
terest in the movements of the time, the same system 
was invariably pursued. In his relations with the world 
outside, as in his own little vaUey, he seemed determined 
to “work while it was day.” If he could possibly avoid 
it, no application was ever unattended to; no duty left 
unfinished; no good unacknowledged; no evil unremedied, 
or at least unfoi^ven. 

“John,” I said, as to-day this peculiarity of his struck 
me more than usual; “thou art certainly one of the 
faithful servants whom the Master when He cometh will 
find watching.” 

' “I hope so. It ought to be thus with all men — 
but especially with me.” 
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I imagined, from his tone, that he was thinking of 
his responsibility as father, master, owner of large 
wealth. How conld I know — how could I guess — 
beyond this! 

"Do you think she looks pale, Phineas?^ he asked 
suddenly. 

"Who — your wife?^' 

"Ho — Maud. My Httle Maud.” 

It was but lately that he called her ‘his* little 
Maud; since with that extreme tenacity of attachment 
which was a part of his nature — refusing to put any 
one love in another love’s place — his second daughter 
had never been to him like the first. How, however, 
I had noticed that he took Maud nearer to his heart, 
made her more often his companion, watching her with 
a sedulous tenderness — it was easy to guess why. 

"She may have looked a little paler of late, a little 
more thoughtful But I am sure she is not unhappy.” 

"I believe not — thank God!** 

"Surely,** I said anxiously,** you have never repented 
what you did about Lord Kavenel?** 

"Ho — not once. It cost me so much, that I know 
it was right to be done.** 

"But if things had been otherwise — if you had not 
. been so sure of Maud*s feelings — ** 

He started, painfully; then answered — "I think I 
should have done it still.’* 

I was silent. The paramount right, the high pre- 
rogative of love, which he held* as strongly as I did, 
seemed attacked in its liberty divine. For the moment, 
it was as if he too had in his middle-age gone over to 
the cold-blooded ranks of harsh parental prudence, 
despotic paternal rule; if Ursula March’s lover and 
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Maudes father were two distinct beings. One finds it 
so, often enough, with men. 

“John,” I said, “could you have done it? could you 
have broken the child’s heart?” 

“Yes, if it was to save her peace — perhaps her 
soul, I could have broken my child’s heart.” 

He spoke solemnly, with an accent of inexpressible 
pain, as if this were not the first time by many that he 
had pondered over such a possibility. 

“I wish, Phineas, to make clear to you, in case of — 
of any future misconceptions — my mind on this matter. 
One right alone I hold superior to the right of love, — 
duty. It is a father’s duty, at all risks, at all costs, to 
save his child from anything which he believes would 
peril her duty — so long as she is too young to under- 
stand fully how beyond the claim of any human being, 
be it father or lover, is God’s claim to herseK and her 
immortal soul. Anything which would endanger that, 
should be cut off — though it be the right hand — the 
right eye. But, thank God, it was not thus with my 
little Maud.” 

“Nor with him either. He bore his disappointment 
well,” 

“Nobly. It may make a true nobleman of him yet. 
But, being what he is, and for as long as he remains so, 
he must not be trusted with my little Maud. I must 
take care of her while I live: afterwards — ” 

His smile faded, or rather was transmuted into that 
grave thoughtfulness which I had lately noticed in him, 
when, as now, he fell into one of his long silences. 
There was nothing sad about it; rather a serenity which 
reminded me of that sweet look of his boyhood, which 
had vanished during the manifold cares of his middle 
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life. The expression of the mouth, as I saw it in profile 

— close and calm — almost inclined me to go back to 
the fancifol follies of our youth, and call him ‘‘David.” 

We drove througli Norton Bury, and left Mrs. Edwin 
there. Then on, along the familiar road, towards the 
Manor-house: past the white gate, within sight of little 
Longfield. 

“It looks just the same — the tenant takes good 
care of it.” And John's eyes turned fondly to his old 
home. 

“Ay, just the same. Do you know your wife was 
saying to me this morning, that when Guy comes back, 
when all the young folk are married, and you retire 
from business and settle into the otium cum dignitate^ 
the learned leisure you used to plan — she would like 
to give up Beechwood. She said, she hopes you and 
she will end your days together at little Longfield.” 

“Did she? Yes, I know that has been always her 
dream.” 

“Scarcely a dream, or one that is not unlikely to be 
fulfilled. I like to fancy you both two old people, 
sitting on either side the Jfire — or on the same side, if 
you like it best; very cheerful — you will make such 
a merry old man, John, with all your children round 
you, and indefinite grand-children about the house con- 
tinually. Or else you two will sit alone together, just 
as in your early married days — you and your old wife 

— the dearest and handsomest old lady that ever was 
seen.” 

“Phineas — don’t — don’t.” I was startled by the 
tone in which he answered the lightness of mine. “I 
mean — don’t be planning out the future. It is foolish 
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— it is almost wrong. God's will is not as our will; 
and He knows best” 

I would have spoken: but just then we reached the 
Manour-house gate, and plunged at once into present 
life, and into the hospitable circle of the Oldtowers. 

They were aU in the excitement of a wonderful 
piece of gossip: gossip so strange, sudden, and unpre- 
cedented, that it absorbed all lesser matters. It burst 
out before we had been in the house five minutes. 

‘‘Have you heard this extraordinary report about the 
Luxmore family?” 

I could see Maud turn with eager attention — fixing 
her eyes wistfully on Lady Oldtower. 

“About the earl's death? Yes, we saw it in the 
newspaper.” And John passed on to some other point 
of conversation. In vain. 

“This news relates to the present earl. I never 
heard of such a thing — never. In fact, if true, his 
conduct is something which in its self-denial approaches 
absolute insanity. Is it possible that, being so great a 
Mend of your family, he has not informed you of the 
circumstances ? '' * 

These circumstances, with some patience, we ex- 
tracted from the voluble Lady Oldtower. She had learnt 
them — I forget how: but ill news never wants a tongue 
to carry it. 

It seemed that on the Earl's death it was discovered, 
what had already been long suspected, that his liabilities, 
like his extravagances, were enormous. That he was 
obliged to live abroad, to escape in some degree the 
clamorous haunting of the hundreds he had ruined: poor 
tradespeople, who knew that their only chance of pay- 
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ment was during the old man^s lifetime, for his whole 
property was entailed on the son. 

Whether Lord Eavenel had ever been acquainted 
with this state of things, or whether, being in ignorance 
of it, his own style of living had in degree imiteted his 
father^s, rumour did not say, nor indeed was it of much 
consequence. The facts subsequently becoming known 
immediately after Lord Luxmore’s death, made aU former 
conjectures unnecessary. 

Not a week before he died, the late Earl and his 
son — chiefly it was believed on the latter^s instigation 
— had cut off the entail, thereby making the whole 
property saleable, and available for the payment of cre- 
ditors. Thus by his own act, and — as some one had 
told somebody that somebody else had heard Lord Ea- 
venel say — “for the honour of the family,” the present 
Earl had succeeded to an empty title, and — beggary. 

“Or,” Lady Oldtower added, “what to a man of rank 
wfll be the same as beggary — a paltry two hundred 
a-year or so — which he has reserved, they say, Just to 
keep him from destitution. Ah — here comes Mr. 
Jessop; I thought he would. He can tell us all about it.” 

Old Mr. Jessop was as much excited as any one 
present. 

“Ay — it^s all true — only too true, M. Halifax. 
He was at my. house last night.” 

“Last night!” I do not think anybody caught the 
child^s exclamation but me; I could not help watching 
little Maud, noticing what strong emotion, still perfectly 
child-like and unguarded in its demonstration, was shaking 
her innocent bosom, and overflowing at her eyes. How- 
ever, as she sat still in her comer, nobody observed her. 

“Yes, he slept at. my hoqse — Lord Eavenel, the 

17 * 
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Earl of Luxmore I mean. Much good will his title do 
himi My head clerk is better off than he. He has 
stripped himself of every penny, except — bless me, 
I forget; — Mr. Halifax, he gave me a letter for you.” 
John walked to the window, to read it; but having 
read it, passed it openly round the circle; as indeed 
was best. 


"Mt deab Fkiend, 

“You will have heard that my father is no more.” 

(“He used always to say Hhe Earl,'” whispered Maud, 
as she looked over my shoulder.) 

“I write this merely to say, what I feel sure you will 
already have believed — that anything which you may 
learn concerning his affairs, I was myself unaware 
of, except in a very slight degree, when I last visited 
Beechwood. 

“Will you likewise believe that in all I have done or 
intend doing, your interests as my tenant — which I hope 
you will remain — have been, and shall be, sedulously 
guarded? 

“My grateful remembrance to all your household. 

“Faithfully yours, and theirs, 

“Luxmore.” 

“Give me back the letter, Maud my child.” 

She had been taking possession of it, as in right of 
being his “pet” she generally did of all Lord Eavenel's 
letters. But now, without a word of objection, she 
surrendered it to her father. 

“What does he mean, Mr. Jessop, about my interests 
as his tenant?” 

“Bless me — I am so, grieved about the matter, that 
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every thing goes astray in my head. He wished me to 
explain to you, that he has reserved one portion of the 
Luxmore property intact — Enderly mills. The rent 
you pay will, he says, be a sufficient income for him; 
and then while your lease lasts no other landlord can 
injure you. Very thoughtful of him — very thoughtful 
indeed, Mr. Halifax.’' 

John made no answer. 

never saw a man so altered. He went over some 
matters with me — private charities, in which I have 
been his agent, you know — grave, clear-headed, business- 
like; my clerk himself could not have done bettei; 
Afterwards we sat and talked, and I tried — foolishly 
enough, when the thing was done! — to show him what 
a frantic act it was both towards himself and his heirs. 
But he could not see it. He said, cutting off the entail 
would harm nobody — for that he did not intend ever 
to marry. Poor fellow!” 

“Is he with you still?” John asked, in a low tone. 

“No; he left this morning for Paris; his father is to 
be buried there. Afterwards, he said, his movements 
were quite uncertain. He bade me good bye — I — 
I didn't like it, I can assure you.” 

And the old man, blowing his nose with his yellow 
pocket-handkerchief, and twitching his features into 
all manner of shapes, seemed determined to put aside 
the melancholy subject, and dilated on the earl and his 
affairs no more. 

Nor did any one. Something in this young noble- 
man’s noble act — it has since been not without a parallel 
among our aristocracy — silenced the tongue of gossip 
itself. The deed was so new — so unlike anything 
that had been conceived possible, especially in a man 
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like Lord Bavenel, who had always home the character 
of a harmless, idle, misanthropic nonentity — that society 
was really nonplussed concerning it. Of the many 
loquacious visitors who came that morning to pour upon 
Lady Oldtower all the curiosity of Coltham — fashion- 
able Coltham, famous for all the scandal of haut ton^ — 
there was none who did not speak of Lord Luxmore 
and his affairs with an uncomfortable, wondering awe. 
Some suggested he was going mad — others, raking up 
stories current of his early youth, thought he had turned 
Catholic again, and was about to enter a monastery. 
One or two honest hearts protested that he was a noble 
fellow, and it was a pity he had determined to be the 
last of the Luxmores. 

For ourselves — Mr. and Mrs. Halifax, Maud and 
I — we never spoke to one another on the subject all 
morning. Not until after luncheon, when John and I had 
somehow stolen out of the way of the visitors, and were 
W6ilking to and fro in the garden. The sunny fruit 
garden — ancient, Dutch, and square — with its barricade 
of a high hedge, a stone wall, and between it and the 
house a shining fence of great laurel trees. 

Maud appeared suddenly before us from among these 
laurels, breathless. 

“I got away after you, father. I — I wanted to find 
some strawberries — and — I wanted to speak to you.’' 

“Speak on, little lady.” 

He linked her arm in his, and she paced between us 
up and down the broad walk — but without diverging 
to the strawberry beds. She was grave, and paler than 
ordinary. Her father asked if she were tired? 

“No, but my head aches. Those Coltham people do 
talk so. Father, I want you to explain to me, for I can't 
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well understand it, all this that they have been saying 
about Lord Ravenel.” 

John explained, as simply and briefly as he could. 

‘‘I understand. Then, though he is Earl of Luxmore, 
he is quite poor — poorer than any of us? And he 
has made himself poor, in order to pay his own and his 
father^s debts, and keep other people from suffering from 
any fault of his? Is it so?” 

‘‘Yes, my child.” 

“Is it not a very noble act, father?” 

“Very noble.” 

“I think it is the noblest act I ever heard of. 
I should like to tell him so. When is he coming to 
Beechwood?” 

Maud spoke quickly, with flushed cheeks, in the 
impetuous manner she inherited from her mother. Her 
question not being immediately answered, she repeated 
it still more eagerly. 

Her father replied — “I do not know.” 

“How very strange! I thought he would come at 
once — to-night, probably.” 

I reminded her that Lord Ravenel had left for Paris, 
bidding good-bye to Mr. Jessop. 

“He ought to have come to us instead of to Mr. Jessop. 
Write and tell him so, father. Tell him how glad we 
shall be to see him. And perhaps you can help him: 
you who help everybody. He always said you were his 
best friend.” 

“Bid he?” 

“Ah now, do write, father dear — I am sure you wilL” 

John looked down on the little maid who hung on 
his arm so persuasively, then looked sorrowfully away. 

“My child — I cannot.” 
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*‘What, not 'write to hiin? When he is poor and 
in trouble? That is not like you, father,” and Maud 
half-loosed her arm. 

Her father quietly put the little rebellious hand back 
again to its place. He was e'vddently debating within 
himself whether he should tell her the whole truth, 
or how much of it. Hot that the debate was new, for 
he must already have foreseen this possible, nay, certain, 
conjuncture. Especially as all his dealings with his 
family had liitherto been open as daylight He held 
that to prevaricate, or 'wilfully to give the impression of 
a falseliood, is almost as mean as a direct lie. When 
anything occurred that he could not tell his children, 
he always said plainly, ‘‘1 cannot tell you,” and they 
asked no more. 

[ wondered exceedingly how he would deal with 
Maud. 

She walked 'with him, submissive yet not satisfied, 
glancing at him from time to time, waiting for him to 
speak. At last she could wait no longer. 

“I am sure there is something 'wrong. You do not 
care for Lord Ravenel as much as you used to do.” 

^^More, if possible.” 

“Then 'write to him. Say, we want to see him — 
I want to see him. Ask him to come and stay a long 
while at Beechwood.” 

“I cannot, Maud. It would be impossible for him to 
come. I do not think he is likely to 'visit Beechwood 
for some time.” 

“How long? Six months? A year, perhaps?” 

“It may be several years.” 

“Then, I was right. Something has happened; you 
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are not Mends with him any longer. And he is poor — 
in trouble — oh, father!” 

She snatched her hand away, and flashed upon him 
reproachful eyes. John took her gently by the arm, and 
made her sit down upon the wall of a little stone bridge, 
under which the moat slipped with a quiet murmur. 
Maud’s tears dropped into it fast and free. 

That very outburst, brief and thundery as a child’s 
passion, gave consolation both to her father and me. 
When it lessened, John spoke. 

“Now has my little Maud ceased to be angry with 
her father?” 

“I did not mean to be angry — only I was so 
startled — so grieved. Tell me what has happened, 
please, father?” 

“I Will tell you — so far as I can. Lord Eavenel 
and myself had some conversation, of a very painful 
kind, the last night he was with us. After it, we both 
considered it advisable he should not visit us again for 
the present.” 

“Why not? Had you quarrelled? or if you had, I 
thought my father was always the first to forgive every- 
body.” 

“No, Maud, we had not quarrelled.” 

“Then, what was it?” 

“My child, you must not ask, for indeed I cannot 
tell you.” 

Maud sprang up — the rebellious spirit flashing out 
again. “Not tell me — me, his pet — me, that cared 
for him more than any of you did. I think you ought 
to tell me, father.” 

“You 'must allow me to decide that, if you please.” 
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After this answer Maud paused, and said humbly, 
‘‘Does any one else know?** 

“Your mother, and your uncle Phineas, who 
happened to be present at the time. No one else; and 
no one else shall know.” 

John spoke with that slight quivering and blueness 
of the lips which any mental excitement usually pro- 
duced in him. He sat down by his daughter’s side and 
took her hand. 

“I knew this would grieve you, and I kept it from 
you as long as I could. Now you must only patient, 
and like a good child trust your father.” 

Something in his manner quieted her. She only 
sighed and said, “She could not understand it.” 

“Neither can I — oftentimes, my poor little Maud. 
There are so many sad things in life that we have to 
take upon trust, and bear, and be patient with — yet 
never understand. I suppose we shall some day.” 

His eyes wandered upward to the wide-arched blue 
sky, which in its calm beauty makes us fancy that 
Paradise is there, even though we know .that '‘'‘the king^ 
dom of Heaven is within usf* and that the kingdom of 
spirits may be around' us and about us, everywhere. 

Maud looked at her father, and crept closer to him 

— into his arms. 

“I did not mean to be naughty. I will try not to 
mind losing him. But I liked Lord Bavenel so much 

— and he was so fond of me.” 

“Child” — and her father himself could not help 

smiling at the simplicity of her speech — “it is often 

easiest to lose those we are fond of and who are fond of 

% 

us, because in one sense, we never can really lose them. 
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Nothing in this world, nor, I believe, in any other, can 
part those who truly and faithfully love.” 

I think he was hardly aware how much he was 
implying, at least not in its relation to her, else he 
would not have said it. And he would surely have 
noticed, as I did, that the word “love,” which had not 
been mentioned before — it was “liking,” “fond of,” 
“care for,” or some such round-about, childish phrase — 
the word “love,” made Maud start. She darted from 
one to the other of us a keen glance of inquiry, and 
then turned the colour of a July rose. 

Her attitude, her blushes, the shy tremble about her 
mouth, reminded me vividly, too vividly of her mother 
twenty-eight years ago. 

Alarmed, I tried to hasten the end of our conver- 
sation, lest, voluntarily or involuntarily, it might produce 
the very results which, though they might not have 
altered John’s determination, would almost have broken 
his heart. 

So, begging her to “kiss and make friends,” which 
Maud did, timidly, and without attempting further 
questions, I hurried the father and daughter into the 
house; deferring for mature consideration, the question 
whether or not I should trouble John with any too- 
anxious doubts of mine concerning her. 

As we drove back through Norton Bury, I saw that 
while her mother and Lady Oldtower conversed, Maud 
sat opposite rather more silent than her wont; but when 
the ladies dismounted for shopping, she was again the 
lively independent Miss Halifax, 


— “Standing with relnctant feet, 

Where womanhood and childhood meet;** 
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and assuming at once the prerogatiyes and immuniiios of 
both. 

Her girlish ladyship at last got tired of silks and 
ribbons, and stood with me at the shop-door, amusing 
herself with commenting on the passers-by. 

These were not so plentiful as I once remembered, 
though still the old town wore its old face — appearing 
fairer than ever, as I myself grew older. The same 
Coltham coach stopped at the Lamb Inn, and the same 
group of idle loungers took an interest in' its disembo- 
guing of its contents. But railways had done an ill turn 
to the coach and to poor Horton Bury: where there used 
to bo six inside passengers, to-day was turned out only 
one. 

"What a queer-looking little woman! Uncle Phineas, 
people shouldnT dress so fine as that when they are 
old.” 

Maud’s criticism was scarcely just. The light-co- 
loured, flimsy gown, shorter than even Coltham fashion- 
ables would have esteemed decent^ the fluttering bonnet, 
the abundance of flaunting curls — no wonder that the 
stranger attracted considerable notice in qmet Horton 
Bury. As she tripped mincingly along, in her silk 
stockings and light shoes, a smothered jeer arose. 

"People should not laugh at an old woman, however 
conceited she may be,” said Maud, indignantly. 

"Is she old?” 

"Just look.” 

And surely when, as she turned from side to side 
I caught her foil face — what a face it was! withered, 
thin, sallow almost to deathliness, with a bright rouge- 
spot on each cheek, a broad smile on the ghastly 
mouth. 
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**Is she crazy, Uncle Phineas?” 

“Possibly. Do not look at her.^ Por I was sure 
this must he the wreck of such a life as womanhood 
does sometimes sink to — a life, the mere knowledge 
of which had never yet entered our Maud’s pure world. 

She seemed surprised, but obeyed me and went in. 
I stood at the shop-door, watching the increasing crowd, 
and pitying, with that pity mixed with shame that 
every honest man must feel towards a degraded woman, 
the wretched object of their jeers. Half-frightened, she 
still kept up that set smile, skipping daintily from side 
to side of the pavement, darting at and peering into 
every carriage that passed. Miserable creature as she 
looked, there was a certain grace and ease in her 
movements, as if she had fallen from some far higher 
estate. 

At the moment, the Mythe carriage, with Mr. Brith- 
wood in it, dozing his daily drive away, his gouty foot 
propped up before him — slowly lumbered up the 
street. The woman made a dart at it, but was held 
back. 

“Canaille I I always hated your Horton Bury! Call 
my carriage. I will go home.” 

Through its coarse discordance, its insane rage, I 
thought I knew the voice. Especially when, assuming 
a tone of command, she addressed the old coachman: 
“Draw up, Peter; you are very late. People, give 
way! Don’t you see my carriage?” 

There was a roar of laughter, so loud that even 
Mr. Brithwood opened his duU, drunken eyes and stared 
about him. 

“Canaille!” — and the scream was more of terror 
than anger, as she almost dung herself under the 
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horses* heads in her eagerness to escape from the mob. 
‘‘Let me go! My carriage is waiting. I am Lady Caro- 
line Brithwood!** 

The 'squire heard her. For a single instant they 
gazed at one another — besotted husband, dishonoured, 
divorced wife — gazed with horror and fear, as two 
sinners who had been each other's undoing, might meet 
in the poetic torments of Dante's “Inferno," or the 
tangible fire and brimstone of many a blind but honest 
Christian's heU. One single instant, — and then Eichard 
Brithwood made up his mind. 

“Coachman, drive on!" 

But the man — he was an old man — seemed to 
hesitate at urging his horses right over “my lady." He 
even looked down on her with a sort of compassion — 
I remembered having heard say that she was always 
kind and affable to her servants. 

“Drive on, you fool! Here" — and Mr. Brithwood 
threw some coin amongst the mob — “Fetch the 
constable — some of youj take the woman to the watch- 
house!" 

And the carriage rolled ;on, lea\dng her there, crouched 
on the kerbstone, gazing after it with something between 
a laugh and a moan. 

Nobody touched her. Perhaps some had heard of 
her; a few might even have seen her — driving through 
Norton Bury in her pristine state, as the young 'squire's 
handsome wife — the charming Lady Caroline. 

1 was so absorbed in the sickening sight, that I did 
not perceive how John and Ursula, standing behind me, 
had seen it likewise — evidently seen and understood 
it aU. 

“What is to be done?" she whispered to him. 
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ought we to do?” 

Here Maud came runniug out to see what was amiss 
in the street. 

«Gk) in, child,” said Mrs. Halifax sharply. ‘‘Stay till 
I fetch you.” 

Lady Oldtower also advanced to the door; but catching 
some notion of what the disturbance was, shocked and 
scandalized, retired into the shop again. 

John looked earnestly at his wife, but for once she 
did not or would not understand his meaning; she drew 
back uneasily. 

**What must be done? I mean, what do you want 
me to do?” 

‘‘What only a woman can do — a woman like you, 
and in your position.” 

“Yes, if it were only myself. But think of the 
household — think of Maud. People will talk so. It is 
hard to know how to act.” 

“Nay; how did One act — how would He act now, 
if He stood in the street this day? If we take care of 
aught of His, will He not take care of us and of our 
children?” 

Mrs. Halifax paused, thought a momeni^ hesitated — 
yielded. 

“John, you are right'; you are always right I will 
do anything you please.” 

And then I saw, through the astonished crowd, in 
face of scores of window-gazers, aU of whom knew 
them, and a great number of whom they also knew, 
Mr. Halifax and his wife walk up to where the miserable 
woman lay. 

John touched her lightly on the shoulder — she 
screamed and cowered down. 
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“Are you the constable? Ho said he would send the 
constable.’' 

*‘Hush! — do not be afraid. Cousin — Cousin 
Caroline.” 

God knows how long it was since any woman had 
spoken to her in that tone. It seemed to startle 
back her shattered wits. She rose to her feet, smiling 
airily. 

“Madam, you are very kind. I believe I liave 
had the pleasure of seeing you somewhere. Your name 
is — ” 

“Ursula Halifax. Do you remember?” — speaking 
gently, as she would have done to a child. 

Lady Caroline bowed — a ghastly mockery of her 
former sprightly grace. “Hot exactly; but I dare say I 
shall presently — au revcir^ madame!” 

She was going away, kissing her hand — that 
yellow wrinkled, old woman’s hand, — but John stopped 
her. 

“My wife wants to speak to you, Lady Caroline. 
She wishes you to come home with us.” 

— oh yes; I understand. I shall be 
happy — most happy.” 

John offered her his arm with an air of grave 
deference; Mrs. Halifax supported her on the other side. 
Without more ado, they put her in the carriage and 
drove home, leaving Maud in my charge, and leaving 
astounded Norton Bury to think and say — exactly 
what it pleased. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Fob nearly three years Lady Caroline lived in our 
house — if that miserable existence of hers could be 
called living — bed-ridden, fallen into second child- 
hood: 

“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw;” 

oblivious to both past and present, recognising none of 
us, and taking no notice of anybody, except now and 
then of Edwin’s little daughter, baby Louise. 

We knew that all our neighbours talked us over, 
making far more than a nine days’ wonder of the “very 
extraordinary conduct” of Mr. and Mrs. Halifax. That 
even good Lady Oldtower hesitated a little before she 
suffered her tribe of fair daughters to visit under the 
same roof where lay, quite out of the way, that poor 
wreck of womanhood, which woxild hardly have tainted 
any woman now. But in process of time the gossip 
ceased of itself; and when, one summer day, a small 
decent funeral moved out of our garden gate to Enderly 
churchyard, all the comment was — 

“Oh! is she dead? — What a relief it must be! 
How very kind of Mr. and Mrs. Halifax!” 

Yes, she was dead, and had “made no sign,” either 
of repentance, grief, or gratitude. Unless one could 
consider as such a moment’s lightening before death, 
which Maud declared she saw in her — Maud, who 
had tended her with a devotedness which neither father 
nor mother forbade, believing that a woman cannot too 
John Halifax, Gentleman, 11, 18 
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soon leam womanhood^s best “mission” — usefulness, 
tenderness and charity. Miss Halifax was certain that 
a few minutes before the last minute, she saw a gleam 
of sense in the filmy eyes, and stooping down, had 
caught some feeble murmur about “William — poor 
William!” 

She did not teU me this; she spoke of it to no one 
but her mother, and to her briefly. So the wretched 
life once beautiful and loveful, was now ended, or per- 
haps bom into some new sphere to begin again its stmggle 
after the highest beauty, the only perfect love. What 
are we that we should place limits to the infinite mercy 
of the Lord and Giver of Life, unto whom all life re- 
turns? 

We buried her and left her; — poor Lady Caroline! 

No one interfered with us, and we appealed to no 
one. In tmth, there was no one unto whom we could 
appeal. Lord Luxmore, immediately after his father^s 
funeral, had disappeared, whither, no one knew except 
liis solicitor; who treated with and entirely satisfied the 
host of creditors, and into whose hands the sole debtor, 
John Halit'ax, paid his yearly rent. Therewith, he wrote 
several times to Ix)rd Luxmore; but the letters were 
simply acknowledged through the lawyer: never an- 
swered. Whether in any of them John alluded to Lady 
Caroline, I do not know; but I rather think not, as it 
would, have served no purpose and only inflicted pain. 
No doubt, her brother had long since believed her dead, 
as we and the world had done. 

In that same world, one man, even a nobleman, is 
of little account. Lord Eavenel sank in its wide waste 
of waters, and they closed over him. Whether he were 
drowned or saved, was of small moment to any one. He 
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was soon forgotten, — every wliere except at Beech wood; 
and sometimes it seemed as if he were even forgotten 
there. Save that in onr lamily we found it hard to learn 
this easy, convenient habit — to forget. 

Hard, though seven years had passed since we saw 
Guy’s merry face, to avoid missing it keenly still. The 
mother, as her years crept on , oftentimes wearied for him 
with a yearning that could not be told. The father, as 
Edwin became engrossed in his own affairs, and Walter’s 
undecided temperament kept him a boy long after boy- 
hood, often seemed to look round vaguely for an eldest 
son’s young strength to lean upon; often said anxiously, 

wish Guy were at home.” 

Yet still there was no hint of his coming; better he 
never came at all than came against his will, or came 
to meet the least pain, the shadow of disgrace. And he 
was contented and prosperous in the western world, lead- 
ing an active and useful life, earning an honourable 
name. He had taken a partner, he told us; there was 
real friendship between them, and they were doing well; 
perhaps might make, in a few years, one of those rapid 
fortunes which clever men of business do make in Ame- 
rica, and did especially at that time. 

He was also eager and earnest upon other and higher 
cares than mere business; entered warmly into his fa- 
ther’s sympathy about many political measures now occu- 
pying men’s minds. A great number of comparative facts 
concerning the factory children in England and America; 
a mass of evidence used by Mr. Fowell Buxton in his 
arguments for the abolition of slavery; and many other 
things, originated in the impulsive activity, now settled 
into mature manlv energy, of Mr. Guv Halifax, of Boston, 
U. S. — ‘^our Guy.” 

18 * 
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^^TLe lad is making a stir in the world,” said his 
father one day, when we had read his last letter. 
shall not wonder if when he comes home, a deputation 
from his native Norton Bury were to appear, requesting 
him to accept the honour of representing them in Parlia- 
ment He would suit them — at least, as regards the 
canvassing and the ladies — a great deal better than his 
old father — eh, love?” 

Mrs. Halifax smiled, rather unwillingly, for her hus- 
band referred to a subject which had cost her some pain 
at the time. After the Eeform Bill passed, many of our 
neighbours, who had long desired that one of John’s high 
character, practical knowledge, and influence in the town, 
should be its M.P., and were aware that his sole objec- 
tion to entering the House was the said question of 
Beform, urged him very earnestly to stand* for Norton 
Bury. 

To everbod/s surprise, and none more than our own, 
he refused. 

Publicly he assigned no reason for this, except his 
conviction that he could not discharge as he ought and 
as he would once have done, duties which he held so 
sacred and indispensable. His letter, brief and simple, 
thanking his ‘‘good neighbours,” and wishing them “a 
younger and worthier” member, might be found in some 
old file of the Norton Bury Herald still. Even the Nor- 
ton Bury Mercury, in reprinting it, commented on its 
touching honesty and brevity, and — concluding his po- 
litical career was ended with it, — condescended to 
bestow on Mr. Halifax the usual obituary line — 

“ We coaid have better spared a better man. ** 

When his family, and even his wife, reasoned with 
him, knowing that to enter parliament had long been his 
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thought, nay, his desire, and perhaps herself taking a 
natural pride in the idea of seeing M.P. — M.P. of a 
new and unbribed House of Commons — after his well- 
beloved name; — to us and to her he gave no clearer 
motive for his refusal than to the electors of Horton 
Bury. 

*‘But you are not old, John,” I ai^ed with him one 
day; “you possess to the full the mens sana in corpore 
sano. No man can be more fitted than yourself to serve 
his country, as you used to say it might be served, and 
you yourself might serve it, after Keform was gained.” 

He smiled, and jocularly thanked me for my good 
opinion. 

“Nay, such service is almost your duty; you your- 
self once thought so too. Why have you changed your 
mind?” 

“I have not changed my mind, but circumstances 
have changed my actions. As for duty — duty begins 
at home. Believe me, I have thought well over the sub- 
ject. Brother, we will not refer to it again.” 

I saw that something in the matter pained him, and 
obeyed his wish. Even when, a few days after, perhaps 
as some compensation for the motheris disappointment, 
he gave this hint of Gu/s taking his place and entering 
Parliament in his room. 

For any one — nay, his own son — to take John’s 
place, to stand in John’s room, was not a pleasant thought, 
even in jest; we let it pass by unanswered, and John 
himself did not recur to it. 

Thus time went on, placidly enough; the father and 
mother changed into grandfather and grandmother, and 
little Maud into Auntie Maud. She bore her new honours 
and fulfilled her new duties with great delight and sue- 
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1 cess. She had altered much of late years: at twenty, was 

i as old as many a woman of thirty — in all tiie advan- 

tages of age. She was sensible, active, resolute, and 
wise; sometimes thoughtful, or troubled with fits of what 
in any less wholesome temperament would have been 
melancholy; but as it was her humours only betrayed 
themselves in some slight restlessness or irritability, easily 
soothed by a few tender words or a rush out to Edwin’s, 
and a peaceful coming back to that happy home, whose 
principal happiness she knew that she, ^e only daugh- 
ter, made. 

She more than once had unexceptionable chances of 
quitting it; for Miss Halifax possessed plenty of attrac- 
tions, both outwardly and inwardly, to say nothing of 
her not inconsiderable fortune. But she refused all offers, 
and to the best of our knowledge was a free-hearted 
damsel still. 

Her father and mother seemed' rather glad of this 
than otherwise. They would not have denied her any 
happiness she wished for; still it was evidently a relief 
to them that she was slow in choosing it; slow in quitting 
their arms of love to risk a love imtried. Sometimes, 
such is the weakness of parental humanity; I verily be- 
lieve they looked forward with complacency to the pos- 
sibility of her remaining always Miss Halifax. I remem- 
ber one day, when Lady Oldtower was suggesting — 
half jest, half earnest, “better any marriage than no 
marriage at all;” Maud’s father replied, very seriously — 

“Better no marriage, than any marriage that is less 
than the best.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I believe,” he said, smiling, “that somewhere in 
the world every man has his right wife, every woman 
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her right husband. If my Maud’s comes he shall have 
her. If noty I shall be weR content to see her a happy 
old maid.” 

Thus after many storms, came this lull in our lives; 
a season of busy yet monotonous calm. — I have beard 
say that peace itself, to be perfect, ought to be mono- 
tonous. We had enough of it to satisfy our daily need; 
we looked forward to more of it in time to come, when 
Guy should be at home, when we should see safely se- 
cured the futures of all the children, and for ourselves 
a green old age, 

** Joarncying in long serenity away.** 

A time of heavenly calm — which as I look back 
upon it, grows heavenlier still! — Soft summer days and 
autumn afternoons, spent under the beech-wood, or on 
the Flat Quiet winter evenings, all to ourselves — Maud 
and her mother working, Walter drawing. The father 
sitting with his back to the lamp — its light making a 
radiance over his brow and white bald crown, and as it 
thrilled through the curls behind, restoring somewhat of 
the youthful colour to his fading hair. iS^ay, the old 
youthful ring of his voice I caught at times, when he 
found something funny in his book and read it out loud 
to us; or laying it down, sat talking, as he liked to talk, 
about, things, speculative, philosophical, or poetical — 
things which he had necessarily let slip in the hurry 
and press of his business life, in the burthen and heat 
of the day; but which now as the cool, shadows of even- 
ing were drawii^ on, assumed a beauty and a nearness, 
and were again caught up by him — precious as the 
dreams of his youth. 

Happy, happy time — sunshiny summer, peaceful 
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winter — we marked neither as they passed; but now 
we hold both — in a sacredness inexpressible — a fore- 
taste of that Land where there is neither summer nor 
winter, neither days nor years. 

The first break in our repose came early in the new 
year. There had been no Christmas letter from Guy, and 
he never once in all his wanderings had missed 'writing 
home at Christmas time. When the usual monthly mail 
came in, and no word from him — a second month, and 
yet nothing, we began to wonder about his omission less 
openly — to cease scolding him for his carelessness. 
Though over and over again we still eagerly brought up 
instances of the, latter — “Guy is such a thoughtless boy 
about his correspondence.” 

Gradually, as his mother^s 'cheek grew paler, and his 
father more anxious -eyed, more compulsorily cheerful, 
we gave up discussing publicly tlie many excellent rea- 
sons why no letters should come' from Guy. We had 
written as usual, by every mail. By the last — by the 
March mail, I saw that in addition to the usual packet 
for Mr. Guy Halifax — his father, taking another pre- 
cautionary measure, had written in business form to 
“Messrs. Guy Halifax and Co.” Guy had always, “just, 
like his carelessness!” omitted to give the name of his 
partner; but addressed thus, in case of any sudden journey 
or illness of Guy's, the partner, whoever he was, would 
be sure to 'write. 

In May — nay, it was on May-day, I remember, for 
we were do'wn in the mill-meadows 'with Louise, and 
her little ones, going a-maying — there came in the 
American mail. 

It brought a large packet — all our letters of this 
year sent back again, directed in a sferange hand, to 
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‘‘John Halifax, Esquire, Beechwood,*' with the annota- 
tion, Mr. Guy Halifax's desire.” 

Among the rest — though the sickening sight of 
them had blinded even his mother at first, so that her 
eye did not catch it, was one that explained — most 
satisfactorily explained, we said — the reason they were 
thus returned. It was a few lines from Guy himself, 
stating that unexpected good fortune had made him de- 
termine to come home at once. If circumstances thwarted 
this intention, he would write without failj otherwise he 
should most likely sail by an American merchantman — 
the Stars-and-Stripes. 

‘*Then he is coming home. On his way home!” 

And the mother, as with one shaking hand she held 
fast the letter, with the other steadied herself by the rail 
of John^s desk — I guessed now why he had ordered aU 
the letters to be brought first to his counting-house. 
“When do you think we shall see — Guy?” 

At thought of that happy sight, her bravery broke 
down. She wept heartily and long. 

John sat still, leaning over the front of his desk. By 
his sigh, deep and glad, one could tell what a load was 
lifted off the father’s heart, at prospect of his son’s 
return. 

“The liners are only a month in sailing; but this is 
a barque most likely, which takes longer time. Love, 
show me the date of the boy’s letter.” 

She looked for it herself. It was in January! 

The sudden fall from certainty to uncertainty — the 
wild clutch at that which hardly seemed a real joy until 
seen fading down to a mere hope, a chance, a. possibility 
— who has not known all this? 

I remember how we all stood — mute and panic- 
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struck, in the dark little countm^house. I remember 
seeing Louise, with her children in the dooivway, trying 
to hush their laughing, and whispering to them some- 
thing about ‘‘poor Uncle Guy.” 

John was the first to grasp the unspoken dread, and 
show that it was less than at first appeared. 

“We ought to have had this letter two months ago; 
this shows how often delays occur — we ought not to be 
surprised or uneasy at anything. Guy does not say when 
the ship was to sail — rfie may be on her voyage stilL 
K he had but given the name of her owners! But I can 
write to Lloyd’s, and find out everything. Cheer up, 
mother. — Please God, you shall have t^t wandering, 
heedless boy of yours back before long,” 

He replaced the letters in their enclosure — held a 
general consultation, into which he threw a passing gleam 
of faint gaiety, as to whether being ours, we had a right 
to bum them, or whether having passed through the 
post-ofiice they were not the writer’s but the owner’s 
property, and Guy could claim them with all their useless 
news, on his arrival in England. This was finally de- 
cided, and the mother, with a faint smile, declared that 
nobody should touch them; she would put them under 
lock and key “till Guy came home.” 

Then she took her husband’s arm; and the rest of us 
followed them, as they walked slowly up the hBl to 
Beechwood. 

But after that ^y Mrs. Halifiix’s strength decayed. 
Not suddenly, scarcely perceptibly; not with any outward 
complaint, except what she. jested over as “the natural 
weakness of old age;” but there was an evident change. 
Week by week, her long walks shortened; she gave up 
her vill^ school to me; and though she went about the 
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house still and insisted on keeping the key*, gradually, 
“just for the sake of practice," the domestic surveillance 
fell into the hands of Maud. ^ 

An answer arrived from Lloyd^a: the Stars-and-Stripes 
was an American vessel, probably of small tonnage and 
importance, for the under- writers knew nothing of it. 

More delay — more suspense. The summer days 
came — but not Guy. No news of him — not a word — 
not a line. 

His father wrote to America — pursuing enquiries in 
all directions. At last, some tangible clue was caught. 
The Stars-and-Stnpes had sailed, had been spoken with 
about the Windward Isles — and never heard of after- 
wards. 

Still, there was a hope — John told the hope first, 
before he ventured to speak of the missing ship', and 
even then had to break the news gently, for the mother 
had grown frail and weak, and could not bear things as 
she used to do. She clung as if they had been wor^ of 
life or death, to the ship-owner's postscript — “that they ' 
had no recollection of the name of Halifax; there might 
have been such a gentleman on board — they could not 
say. But it was not probable; for the Stars-and-Stripes 
was a trading vessel, and had not good accommodation for 
passengers.” 

Then came week after week — I knew not how they 
went by — one never does, afterwards. At the time, 
they were frightfully vivid, hour by hour; we rose each 
morning, sure that some hope would come in the coiu'se 
of the day; we went to bed at night, heavily, as if there 
were no such thing as hope in the world. Gradually, 
and I think that was the worst consciousness of all — 
our life of suspense became perfectly natural; and every- 
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thing in and about the house went on as usual, just as 
though we knew quite well — what the Almigh^ Father 
alone knew! — where our poor lad was, and what had 
become of him. Or rather, as if we had settled in the 
certainty which perhaps the end of our own lives alone 
would bring us, that he had slipped out of life altogether, 
and there was no such being as Guy Halifax imder this 
pitiless sun. 

The motheris heart was breaking. She made no moan, 
but we saw it in her face. One morning — it was the 
morning after John^s birth-day, which we had made a 
feint of keeping, with Grace Oldtower, the two little 
grand-children, Edwin and Louise — she was absent at 
breakfast and dinner; she had not slept well, and was 
too tired to rise. Many days following it happened the 
same; with the same faint excuse, or with no excuse at 
all. How we missed her about the house! — ay, changed 
as she had been. How her husband wandered about, 
ghost-like, from room to room! — could not rest any- 
where, or do anything. Finally, he left our company al- 
together, and during the hours that he was at home 
rarely quitted for more than a few minutes the quiet 
bedchamber, where, every time his foot entered it, the 
poor pale face looked up and smiled. 

Ay, smiled; for I noticed, as many another may have 
done in similar cases, that when her physical health 
definitely gave* way, her mental health returned. The 
heavy burthen was lighter; she grew more cheerful, 
more patient; seemed to submit herself to the Almighty 
will, whatever it might be; as she lay on her sofa in the 
study, wh«re one or two evenings John carried her down, 
almost as easily as he used to carry little Muriel, his 
wife would rest content with her hand in his, listening 
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to Ills reading, or quietly looking at him, as though her 
lost son’s face which a few weeks since she said haunted 
her continually, were now forgotten in his father’s. Per- 
haps she thought the one she should soon see — while 
the other — 

"Phineas,” she whispered one day, when I was 
putting a shawl over her feet, or doing some other trifle 
that she thanked me for — “Phineas, — if anything 
happens to me, you will comfort John?” 

Then first I began seriously to contemplate a possi- 
bility, hitherto as impossible and undreamed of as that 
the moon should drop out of the height of heaven — 
What would the house be without the mother? 

Her children never suspected this, I saw: but they 
were young — for her husband — 

I could not understand John. He, so quick-sighted; 
he who meeting any sorrow looked ‘steadily up at the 
Hand that smote him, knowing neither the coward’s dread, 
nor the unbeliever’s disguise of pain — surely he must 
see what was impending. Yet he was as calm as if he 
saw it not. Calm, as no man could be, contemplating 
the supreme parting between two who nearly all their 
lives had been not two, but one flesh. 

Yet I had once heard him say that a great love, and 
only that, makes parting easy. Could it be that this love 
of his, which had clasped his wife so firmly, faithfully, 
and long, fearlessly clasped her still, by its own perfect- 
ness assured of its immortality? 

But all the while his human love clung about her, 
showing itself in a thousand forms of watchful tenderness. 
And hers clung to him, closely, dependently; she let 
herself be taken care of, ruled and guided, as if with him 
she found helplessness restful and submission sweet 
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Many a little outward fondness, that when people have 
been long married naturally drops into disuse, was revived 
again; he would bring her flowers out of the garden, or 
now books from the town; and many a time, when no 
one noticed, I have seen him stoop and press his lips 
upon the faded hand, where the wedding-ring hung so 
loosely; his own for so many years, his own till the 
dust claimed it, that well-beloved hand! 

Ay, he was right. Loss, affliction, death itself, are 
powerless in the presence of such a love ns theirs. 

It was already the middle of July, From January 
to July — six months! Our neighbours without — and 
there were many who felt for us — never asked now, 
‘‘Is there any news of Mr. Guy?” Even pretty Grace 
Oldtower — pretty still, but youthful no longer — only 
lifted her eyes enquiringly as she crossed our doorway, 
and dropped them again with a hopeless sigh. She had 
loved us all, faithfully and well, for a great many years. 

One night, when Miss Oldtower had just gone home 
after staying with us the whole day — Maud and I &s,t, 
in the study by ourselves, where we generally sat now. 
The father spent all his evenings up stairs. We could 
hear his step overhead as he crossed ihe room or opened 
the window, then drew his chair back to its constant 
place by his wife’s bed-side. Sometimes there was a faint 
murmur of reading or talk; then long silence. 

Maud and I sat in silence too. She had her own 
thoughts — I mine. Perhaps they were often one and 
the same: perhaps — for youth is youth after all — they 
may have diverged widely. Hers were deep, absorbed 
thoughts, at any rate, travelling fast — fast as her needle 
travelled; for she had imperceptibly fallen into her 
motheris ways and her mother’s work. 
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We had the lamp lit, but the windows were wide 
open; and through the sultry summer night we could 
hear the trickle of the stream and the rustle of the 
leaves in the beech wood. We sat very still, waiting for 
nothing, expecting nothing; in the dull patience which 
always fell upon us about this hour — the hour before 
bed-time, when nothing more was to be looked for but 
how best to meet another dreary day. 

“Maud, was that the click of the front gate swinging?’^ 

“No, I told Walter to lock it before he went to bed. 
Last night it disturbed my mother.” 

Again silence. So deep that the maid^s opening the 
door made us both start. 

“Miss Halifax — there *8 a gentleman wanting to see 
Miss HaHfax.” 

Maud sprung up in her chair, breathless. 

“Any one you know, is it?” 

“No, Miss.” 

“Show the gentleman in.” 

He stood already in the doorway, — tall, brown, 
bearded. Maud just glanced at him, then rose, bending 
stiffly, after the manner of Miss Halifax of Beechwood. 

“Will you be seated? My father — ” 

“Maud, don’t you know me? Where’s my mother? 
I am Guy.” 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Gut and his mother were together. She lay on 
a sofa in her dressing-room; he sat on a stool beside her, 
so that her arm could rest on his neck and she could 
now and then turn his face towards her and look at it; — 
oh, what a look! 

She had had him with her for two whole days — 
two days to be set against eight years! Yet the eight 
years seemed already to have collapsed into a span of 
time, and the two days to have risen up a great moun- 
tain of happiness, making a barrier complete against 
the woful past, as happiness can do — thanks to the 
All-merciful for His mercies. Most especially for that 
mercy — true as His truth to the experience of all pure 
hearts, — that one bright, brief season of joy can 
outweigh, in reality and even in remembrance, whole 
years of apparently interminable pain. 

Two days only since the night Guy came home, and 
yet it seemed months ago! Already we had grown 
familiar to the tall bearded figure; the strange step and 
voice about the house; all except Maud, who was rather 
shy and reserved stilL We had ceased the endeavour 
to reconcile this our Guy — this tail, grave mem of 
nearly thirty, looking thirty-five and more — with Guy, 
the boy that left us, the boy that in all our lives we 
never should find again. Nevertheless, we took him, 
just as he was, to our hearts, rejoicing in him one and 
all with inexpressible joy. 
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He was much altered, certamiy. It was natural, 
nay, right, that he should be. He had suJffered much; 
a great deal more than he ever told us — at least, not 
till long after; had gone through poverty, labour, sickness, 
shipwreck. He had written home by the Stars-and- 
Stripes — sailed a fortnight later by another vessel — 
been cast away — picked up by an outward bound ship, 
— and finally landed in England, he and his partner, 
as penniless as they left it. 

“Was your partner an Englishman then?” said Maud, 
who sat at the foot of the sofa, listening. “You have 
not told us anything about him yet.” 

Guy half-smiled. “I wiU, by-and-by. It’s a long 
story. Just now I don’t want to think of anybody or 
anything except my mother.” 

He turned, as he did twenty times a-day, to press 
his rough cheek upon her hand and look up into her thin 
face, his eyes overfiowing with love. 

“You must get well now, mother. Promise!” 

Her smile promised — and even began the fulfilment 
of the same. 

“I think she looks stronger already; — does she, 
Maud? You know her looks better than I; I don’t ever 
remember her being HI in old times. Oh, mother, I will 
never leave you again — never!” 

“Ho, my boy.” 

“Ho, Guy, no.” — : John came in, and stood watching 
them both contentedly. “Ho, my son, you must never 
leave your mother.” 

“I will not leave either of you, father,” said Guy, 
with a reverent affection that must have gladdened the 
John Halifax, GetUleman* II. 19 
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mother^s heart to the very core. Resignii^ his place by 
her, Guy took Maud’s, facing them; and father and son 
began to talk of various matters concerning their home 
and business arrangements; taking counsel together, as 
father 6md son ought to do. These eight years of sepa- 
ration seemed to have brought them nearer together; the 
difference between them — in age, far less than between 
most fathers and sons, had narrowed into a meeting point 
Never in all his life had Guy been so deferent, so loving 
to his father. And with a peculiar trust and tenderness, 
John’s heart turned to his eldest son, the heir of his 
name, his successor at Enderly Mills. For, in order that 
Guy might at once take his natural place and feel no 
longer a waif and stray upon the world, already a plan 
had been started, that the firm of Halifax and Sons 
should become Halifax Brothers. Perhaps, ere very 
long — only the mother said privately, rather anxiously 
too, that she did not wish this part of the scheme to be 
mentioned to Guy just now — perhaps, ere long it would 
be ^^Guy Halifax, Esquire, of Beechwood;” and “the old 
people” at happy little Longfield. 

As yet, Guy had seen nobody but ourselves, and 
nobody had seen Guy. Though bis mother gave various 
good reasons why he should not make his public appear- 
ance as a “shipwrecked mariner” — costume and all, 
yet it was easy to perceive that she looked forward 
not without apprehension to some meetings which must 
necessarily soon occur, but to which Guy made not the 
smallest fusion. He had asked, cursorily and generally, 
after “all my brothers and sisters,” and been answered 
in the same tone; but neither he nor we had as yet 
mentioned the names of Edwin or Louise. 
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They knew he was come home; but how and where 
the hrst momentous meeting should take place, we left 
entirely to chance, or, more rightly speaking, to Pro- 
vidence. 

So it liappened thus. Guy was sitting quietly on the 
sofa at his mother’s feet, and his father and he were 
planning together in what way could best be celebrated, 
by out school-children, tenants, and work-people, an event 
which we took a great interest in, though not greater 
than in this year was taken by all classes throughout the 
kingdom — the day fixed for the abolition of Negro 
Slavery in our Colonies — the 1st of August, 1834. Ho 
sat in an attitude that reminded me of his boyish loun- 
ging ways; the picture of content; though a stream of 
sunshine pouring in upon his head through the closed 
Venetian bHnd, showed many a deep line of care on his 
forehead, and more than one silver thread among his 
brown hair. 

In a pause — during which no one exactly liked to 
ask what we were all thinking about — there came a 
little tap at the door, and a little voice outside. 

“Please, me want to come in.” 

Maud jumped up, to refiise admission; but Mr. Halifax 
forbade her, and himself went and opened the door. 
A little child stood there — a little girl of three years 
old. 

Apparently guessing who she was, Guy rose up 
hastily, and sat down in his place again. 

“Come in, little maid,” said the father; “come in, and 
tell us what you want.” 
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want to see Grannie and Uncle Guv.” 

Guy started, but still he kept his seat. The mother 
took her grandchild in her feeble arms, and kissed her, 
saying softly, 

‘‘There — that is Uncle Guy. Go and speak to 
him.” 

And then, touching his knees, Guy felt the tiny, fear- 
less hand. He turned round, and looked at the little 
thing, reluctantly, inquisitively. Still he did not speak 
to or touch her. 

“Are you Uncle Guy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why don^t you kiss me? Everybody kisses me,” 
said everybody’s pet; neither frightened nor shy; never 
dreaming of a repulse. 

Hor did she find it. Her little fingers were suffered 
to cling round the tightly-closed hand. 

“What is your name, my dear^” 

“Louise — mamma’s little Louise.” 

Guy put back the curls, and gazed long and wistfully 
into the childish face, where the inherited beauty was 
repeated line for line. But softened, spiritualized, as, 
years after its burial, some -ghost of a man’s old sorrows 
may rise up and meet him, the very spirit of peace 
shining out of its celestial eyes. 

“Little Louise, you are very like — ” 

He stopped — and bending down, kissed her. In 
that kiss vanished for ever the last shadow of his boy- 
hood’s love. Not that he forgot it — God forbid that 
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any good man should ever either forget or be ashamed 
of his first love! But it and all its pain fled far away, 
back into the sacred eternities of dream-land. 

When, looking up at last, he saw a large, fair, 
matronly lady sitting by his mother^s sofa, Guy neither 
started nor turned pale. It was another and not his lost 
Louise. He rose and offered her his hand. 

“You see, your little daughter has made friends with 
me already. She is very like you; only she has Edwin’s 
hair. Where is my brother Edwin?” 

“Here, old fellow. Welcome home.” 

The two brothers met warmly, nay, affectionately. 
Edwin was not given to demonstration; but I saw how 
his features twitched, and how he busied himself over 
the knots in his little girl’s pinafore for a minute or 
more. When he spoke again, it was as if nothing had 
happened and Guy had never been away. 

For the mother, she lay with her arms folded, looking 
from one to the other mutely, or closing her eyes with a 
faint stirring of the lips, like prayer. It seemed as if 
she dared only thus to meet her exceeding joy. 

Soon, Edwin and Louise left us for an hour or two, 
and Guy went on with the history of his life in America 
and his partner who had come home with him, and, like 
himself, had lost his aU. 

“Harder for him than for me; he is older than I am. 
He knew nothing whatever of business when he offered 
himself as my clerk; since then he has worked like a 
slave. In a fever I had, he nursed me; he has been to 
me these three years the best, truest friend. He is the 
noblest fellow. Father, if you only knew — ” 
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‘^Well, my son, let me know him, Invitethe gentle- 
man to Beechwood; or shall I write and ask him? Maud, 
fetch me your mother^s desk. Now then, Guy — you 
are a very forgetful fellow still; you have never yet told 
us your Mend^s name.” 

Guy looked steadily at his father, in his orwn straight- 
forward way; hesitated — then apparently made up his 
mind. 

“I did not tell you, because he wished me not; not 
till you understood him as well as I do. You knew him 
yourself once — but he has wisely dropped his title. 
Since he came over to me in America, he has been only 
Mr. William Ravenel.” 

This discovery — natural enough when one began to 
think over it, but incredible at &rst, astounded us all. 
For Maud — well was it that the little Louise seated in 
her lap hid and controlled in some measure the violent 
agitation of poor Auntie Maud. 

Ay — Maud loved him. Perhaps she had guessed 
the secret cause of his departure, and love creates love, 
oftentimes. Then his brave renunciation of rank, fortune, 
even of herself — women glory in a moral hero — one 
who has strength to lose even love, and bear its loss, for 
the sake of duty or of honoiu*. His absence, too, might 
have done much: — absence which smothers into decay 
a rootless fancy, but often nourishes the least seed of a 
true affection into fulldowering love. Ay — Maud loved 
him. How, or why, or when, at first, no one could tell — 
perhaps not even herself; but so it was, and her parents 
saw it. 

Both were deeply moved — her brother likewise. 
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“.Father,” he whispered, “have I done wrong? I did 
not know — how could I guess?” 

“No, no — my son. It is yrevy strange — all things 
just now seem so strange. Maud, my child,” — and 
John roused himself out of a long silence into which 
he was falling, — “go, and take Louise to her 
mother.” 

The girl rose, eager to get away. As she crossed the 
room — the little creature clinging round her neck, and 
she clasping it close, in the sweet motherliness of cha- 
racter which had come to her so early — I thought — 
I hoped — 

“Maud!” said John, catching her hand as she passed 
him by — “Maud is not afraid of her father?” 

“No,” — in troubled uncertainty — then with a pas- 
sionate decision, as if ashamed of herself — 

“No!” 

She leaned over his chair-back and kissed him — 
then went out. 

“Now — Guy.” 

Guy told, in his own frank way, all the history of 
himself and William Eavenel; how the latter had come 
to America, determined to throw his lot for good or ill, 
to sink or swim, with Maud’s brother — chiefly, as Guy 
had slowly discovered, because he was Maudes brother. 
At last — in the open boat, on the Atlantic, with death 
the great Eevealer of all things staring them in the face 
— the whole secret came out. It made them better than 
friends — brothers. 

This was Guy’s story, told with a certain spice of 
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determination too, as if — let his father^s will be' what 
it might, his own, which had now also settled into the 
strong ‘‘family^’ will, was resolute on his Mend^s behalf. 
Yet when he saw how grave, nay sad, the father sat, he 
became humble again, and ended his tale even as he had 
begun, with the entreaty — ^‘Father, if you only 
knew — 

“My knowing and my judging seem to have been of 
little value, my son. Be it so. There is One wiser 
than I — One in whose hands are the issues of aU 
things.” 

The sort of contrition with which he spoke — thus 
retracting, as it costs most men so much to retract, a 
decision given however justly at the time, but which 
fate has afterwards pronounced unjust, affected his son 
deeply. 

“Father, your decision was right, — William says it 
was. He says also, that it could not have been other- 
wise; that whatever he has become since, he owes it all 
to you, and to what passed that day. Though he loves 
her still, will never love any one else; yet he declares 
his loss of her has proved his salvation.” 

“He is right,” said Mrs. Halifax. “Love is worth 
nothing that will not stand trial — a fiery trial, if needs 
be. And as I have heard John say many and many a 
time — as he said that very night — in this world 
there is not, ought not to be, any such words as 'too 
late.^ ” 

John made no answer. He sat, his chin jffopped on 
his right hand, the other pressed against his bosom — 
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Ids favourite attitude. Once or twice, with a deep-drawn, 
painful breath, he sighed. 

Guy’s eagerness could not rest. ^‘Father, I told him 
I would either write to or see him to-day.” 

‘‘Where is he?” 

“At Norton Bury. Nothing woTild induce him to 
come here, unless certain that you desired it.” 

“I do desire it” 

Guy started up with great joy. “Shall I write then?” 

“I will write myself.” 

But John’s hand shook so much, that instead of his 
customary free bold writing, he left only blots upon the 
page. He leant back in his chair, and said faintly: 

“I am getting an old man, I see. Guy, it was high 
time you came home.” 

Mrs. Halifax thought he was tired and made a place 
for his head on her pillow, where he rested some minutes, 
“just to please her,” he said. Then he rose, and declared 
he would himself drive over to Norton Bury for our old 
friend. 

“Nay, let me write, father. To-morrow will do just 
as weU.” 

The father shook his head. “No — it must be to- 
day.” 

Bidding good-bye to his wife — he never by any 
chance quitted her for an hour without a special tender 
leave-taking — John went away. 

Guy was, he avouched, “as happy as a king.” His 
old liveliness returned; he declared that in this matter, 
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which had long weighed heayily on his mind, he had 
acted like a great diplomatist, or like the gods themselves, 
whom some unexacting, humble youth calls upon to 

** Annihilate both time and space. 

And make two lovers happy ! ** 

"And Tm sure I shall be happy too, in seeing them. 
They shall be married immediately. And we^U take 
William into partnership — that was a whim of his, 
mother — we call one another ‘Guy’ and ‘William,’ 
just like brothers. Heigho! I’m very glad. Are not 
you?” 

The mother smiled. 

"You will soon have nobody left but me. Ho matter. 

* I shall have you all to myself, and be at once a spoiled 
child and an uncommonly merry old bachelor.” 

Again the mother smiled, without reply. She too, 
doubtless thought herself a great diplomatist. 

William Bavenel — he was henceforward never any- 
thing to us but William — came home with Mr. Halifax, 
First, the mother saw him; then I heard the father go 
to the maiden bower where Maud had shut herself up 
all day — poor child! — and fetch his daughter down. 
Lastly, I watched the two — Mr. Bavenel and Miss Ha- 
lifax — walk together down the garden and into the 
beech-wood, where the leaves were whispering and the 
stock-doves cooing; and where, I suppose, they told and 
listened to the old tale — old as Adam — y^ for ever 
beautiful and new. 

That day was a wonderful day. That night we 
gathered, as we never thought we should gather again in 
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this world, round the family table — Guy, Edwin, Walter, 
Maud, Louise, and William Bavenel — all changed, yet 
not one lost A true love-feast it was: a renewed cele- 
bration of the family bond, which had lasted through so 
much sorrow, now knitted up once more, never to be 
broken. 

When we came quietly to examine one another and 
fall into one another's old ways, there was less than one 
might have expected even of outward change. The table 
appeared the same; aU took instinctively their old places, 
except that the mother lay on her sofa, and Maud presided 
at the um. 

It did one’s heart good to look at Maud, as she busied 
herself about, in her capacity as vice-reine of the house- 
hold; perhaps, with a natural feeling, liking to show 
some one present how mature and sedate she was — not 
so very young after alL You could see she felt deeply 
how much he loved her — how her love was to him 
like the restoring of his youth. The responsibility, sweet 
as it was, made her womanly, made her grave. She 
would be to him at once wife and child, plaything and 
comforter, sustainer and sustained. Ay, love levels all 
things. They were not ill-matched, in spite of those 
twenty years. 

And so I left them, and went and sat with John and 
Ursula — we, the generation passing away, or ready to 
pass, in heaven’s good time, to make room for these. We 
talked but little, our hearts were too full. Early, before 
anybody thought of moving, John carried his wifb up- 
stairs again, saying that, well as she looked, she must be 
compelled to economise both her good looks and her hap- 
piness. 
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When he came down again, he stood talking for 
some time with Mr. Eavenel. While he talked, I thought 
he looked wearied — pallid even to exhaustion; a minute 
or two afterwards he silently left the room. 

1 followed him, and found him leaning against the 
chimney-piece in his study. 

“ Who’s that?” He spoke feebly; he looked — ghastly! 

I called him by his name. 

‘‘Come in. Fetch no one. Shut the door.” 

The words were hoarse and abrupt, and I obeyed. 

“Phineas,” he said, again holding out a hand, as if 
he thought he had grieved me; “don’t mind. I shall be 
better presently. I know quite well what it is — oh, 
my God — my God!” 

Sharp, horrible pain — such as human nature shrinks 
from — such as makes poor mortal flesh cry out in its 
agony to its Maker, as if, for the time being, life itself 
were worthless at such a price. I know now what it 
must have been; I know now what he must have 
endured. 

He held me fast, half unconscious as he was, lest I 
should summon help; and when a step was heard in the 
passage, as once before — the day Edwin was married — 
how, on a sudden, I remembered all! — he tottered for- 
ward and locked, double-locked the door. 

After a few miautes the worst suffering apparently 
abated, and he sat down again in his chair. I got some 
water; he drank, and let me bathe his face with it — 
his face, grey and death-like — John’s face! 

But I am telling the bare facts — nothing more. 
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A few heavy sighs, gasped as it were for life, and 
he was himself again. 

‘‘Thank God, it is over now! Phineas, you must try 
and forget all you have seen. I wish you had not come 
to the door.” 

He said this, not in any tone that could wound me, 
but tenderly, as if he were very sorry for me. 

“What is it?” 

“There is no need for alarm; — no more than that 
day — you recollect? — in this room. I had an attack 
once before then — a few times since. It is horrible 
pain while it lasts, you see; I can hardly bear it. But 
it goes away again, as you also see. It would be a pity 
to tell my wife, or anybody; in fact, I had rather hot. 
You understand?” 

He spoke thus in a matter-of-fact way, as if he 
thought the explanation would satisfy me and prevent 
my asking further. He was mistaken. 

“John, what is it?” 

“What is it? Why something like what I had then; 
but it comes rarely, and I am well again directly. I had 
much rather not talk about it. Pray, forget it.” 

But I could not; nor, I thought, could he. He took 
up a book and sat still; though oftentimes I caught his 
eyes fixed on my face with a peculiar earnestness, as if 
he would fain test my strength — fain find out how 
much I loved him; and loving, how much I could 
bear. 

“You are not reading, John; you are thinking — 
what about?” 
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He paused a little, as if undetermined whether or 
not to tell me; then said: About your father. Do you 

remember him?” 

I looked surprised at the question. 

"I mean, do you remember how he died?” 

Somehow — though, God knows, not at that dear 
and sacred remembrance — I shuddered. '*Yes; but 
why should we talk of it now?” 

‘^Why not? I have often thought what a happy death 
it was — painless, instantaneous, without any wastii^ 
sickness beforehand — his sudden passing from life pre- 
sent to life eternal. Phineas, your father^s was the hap- 
piest death I ever knew.” 

^^It may be — I am not sure, — John,” for s^ain 
something in his look and manner struck me — ^*why 
do you say this to me?” 

"I scarcely know. — Yes, I do know.” 

“Tell me, then.” 

He looked at me across the table — steadily, eye to 
eye, as if he would fain impart to my spirit the calmness 
that was in his own, “I believe, Phineas, that when I 
die, my death will be not unlike your faiher^s.” 

Something came wildly to my lips about “impos- 
sibility,” the utter impossibility, of any man’s thus set- 
tling the manner of his death, or the time. 

“I know that I know that I may Kve ten or twenty 
years, and die of another disease after all.” 

“Disease!” 

“Nay — it is nothing to be a&aid of. You see I 
am not afraid. 1 have guessed it for many years. 
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I have known it for a certainty ever since I was in 
Paris.” 

‘‘Were you ill in Paris? — Yon never said so.” 

“No — because — Phineas, do you think you 
could bear the truth? You know it makes no real 
difference. I shall not die an hour sooner for being 
aware of it” 

“Aware of — what? Say quickly.” 

“Dr. K — told me — I was determined to be told — 
that I had the disease I suspected; beyond medical 
power to cure. It is not immediately fatal; he said I 
might live many years, even to old age; and I might 
die, suddenly, at any moment, just as your father 
died.” 

He said this gently and quiefly — more quietly than 
I am writing the words down now; and I listened — 
I listened. 

“Phineas I” 

I felt the pressure of his warm hand on my shoulder 
— the hand which had led me like a brother's all 
my life. 

“Phineas^ we have known one another these forty 
yeeirs. Is our love, our faith, so small, that either of 
us, for himself or his brother, need be a&aid of 
death? — ” 

“Phineas!” — and the second time he spoke there 
was some faint reproach in the tone; “no one knows 
this but you. I see I was right to hesitate; I almost 
wish I had not told you at all.” 

Then — I rose. * ♦ ♦ 
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At my uigent request, he explained to me fully and 
clearly the whole truth. It was, as most truths are, less 
terrible when wholly known. It had involved little 
suffering as yet, the paroxysms being few and rare. 
They had always occurred when he was alone, or when 
feeling them coming on, he could go away and bear 
them in solitude. 

"I have always been able to do so until to-night. 
She has not the least idea — my wife, I mean.” 

His voice failed. 

“It has been terrible to me at times, the thought of 
my wife. Perhaps I ought to have told her. Often I 
resolved I would, and then changed my mind. Latterly, 
since she has been ill, I have believed, almost hoped, 
that she would not need to be told at alL” 

“Would you rather, then, that she — ” 

John calmly took up the word I shrank from uttering. 
“Yes; I would rather of the two that she went away 
first. She would suffer less, and it would be such a 
short parting.” 

He spoke as one would speak of a new abode, an 
impending journey. To him the great change, the last 
terror of humanity, was a thought — solemn indeed, 
but long familiar and altogether without fear. And, as 
we sat there, something of his spirit passed into mine: 
I felt how narrow is the span between the life mortal 
and the life immortal — how, in truth, both eire one 
with God. 

“Ay,” he said, “that is exactly what I mean. To me 
there is always something impious in the 'preparing for 
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death’ that people talk about; as if we were not con- 
tinually, whether in the flesh or out of it, living in the 
Father’s presence; as if, come when He will, the Master 
should not And all of us watching. Do you remember 
saying so to me, one day?” 

Ah, that day! 

“Does it pain you, my talking thus? Because if so, 
we will cease.” ^ 

“No — go on.” 

“That is right. I thought, this attack having been 
somewhat worse than my last, some one ought to be told. 
It has been a comfort to me to tell you — a great com- 
fort, Phineas. Always remember that.” 

I have remembered it. 

“Now, one thing more, and my mind is at ease. 
You see, though I may have years of life — I hope I 
shall — many busy years — I am never sure of a 
day, and I have to take many precautions. At home 
I shall be quite safe now.” He smiled again, with 
evident relief. “And I rarely go anywhere without 
having one of my boys with me. Still, for fear — look 
here.” 

He showed me his pocket-book; on a card bearing 
his name and address, was written in his own legible 
hand, Rome ^ and tell my wife carefully** 

I returned the book. As I did so, there dropped 
out a little note — all yellow and faded — his wife’s 
only “loveletter,” — signed, “Yours sincerely, Ursula 
March.” 

John picked it up, looked at it, and put it back in 
its place. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. IL 
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'‘Poor darling! poor darling!” He sighed, and was 
silent for awhile. "I am very glad Guy has come home; 
very glad that my little Maud is so happily settled — 
Hark! how those children are laughing!” 

For the moment a natural shade of regret crossed the 
father’s face, the father to whom all the delights of home 
had been so dear. But it soon vanished. 

"How merry they are! — how strangely things 
have come about for us and ours! As Ursula was 
saying to-night, at this moment we have not a single 
care.” 

I grasped at that, for Dr. K — had declared that if 
John had a quiet life, — a life witibout any anxieties, 
— he might, humanly speaking, attain a good old 
age. 

"Ay, your father did. Who knows? we may both 
be old men yet, Phineas.” 

And as he rose, he looked strong in body and mind, 
full of health and cheer — scarcely even on the verge 
of that old age of which he spoke. And I was older 
than he. 

"How, win you come with me to say good night to 
the children?” 

At first I thought I could not — then, I could. 
After the rest had merrily dispersed, John and I stood 
for a long time in the empty parlour, his hand on my 
shoulder, as he used to stand when we were boys, 
talking, 

Wliat we said I shall not write, but I remember 
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it, every word. And he — I know he remembers 
it stilL 

Then we clasped hands. 

‘‘Good night, Phineas.” 

“Good night, John.’^ 
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CHAPTER XYHL 

Feiday, the first of August, 1834. 

Many may remember that day; what a soft, grey, 
summer morning it was, and how it broke out into 
brightness; how everywhere bells were ringing, club 
fraternities walking with bands and banners, school 
children having feasts and work-people holidays; how, 
in town and country, there was spread abroad a general 
sense of benevolent rejoicing — because honest old 
England had lifted up her generous voice, nay, had paid 
down cheerfully her twenty millions, and in all her 
colonies the negro was free. 

Many may still find, in some forgotten drawer, the 
medal — bought by thousands and tens of thousands, of 
all classes, in copper, silver, or gold — distributed in 
charity-schools, and given by old people to their grand- 
children. I saw Mrs. Halifax tying one with a piece of 
blue ribbon round little Louise’s neck, in remembrance 
of this day. The pretty medal, with the slave standing 
upright, stretching out to heaven free hands, from which 
the fetters are dropping — as I overheard John say to 
his wife, he could fancy the freeman Paul would stand 
in the Roman prison, when he answered to those that 
loved him, have fought the good fighU I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith'* 
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Now, with my quickened ears, I often heard John 
talking quietly to his wife on this wise. 

He remedned by her side the whole forenoon •— 
wheeling her about in her garden chair; taking her to 
see her school-children in their glory on our lawn — to 
hear the shouts rising up &om the people at the mill- 
yard below. For all iiderly, following the master’s 
example, took an interest, hearty even among hearty 
hard-working England, in the Emancipation of the 
Slaves. 

We had our own young people round us, and the 
day was a glorious day, they declared one and alL 

John was happy too — infinitely happy. After 
dinner, he carried his wife to her chair beside the 
weeping ash, where she could smell the late hay in the 
meadow, and hear the ripple of the stream in the beech- 
wood — faint, for it was almost dried up now, but 
pleasant still. Her husband sat on the grass, making 
her laugh with his quaint sayings — admiring her in 
her new bonnet, and in the lovely white shawl — Guy’s 
shawl — which Mr. Guy himself had reaUy no time for 
' admiring. He had gone off to the school tea-drinking, 
escorting his sister and sister-in-law, and another lady, 
whose eyes brightened with most ‘‘sisterly” joy when- 
ever she glanced at her old playfellow. Guy’s “sister” 
she nevertheless was not, nor was ever likely to be — 
and I questioned whether, in his secret heart, he had 
not begun sdready to feel particularly thankful for that 
circumstance. 

“Ah, mother,” cried the father, smiling, “you’ll see 
how it will end: all our young birds will soon be flown 
~ there will be nobody left but you and me.” 
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‘‘Never mind, John;” and stooping over him, she 
gave him one of her quiet, soft kisses, precious now she 
was an old woman as they had been in the days of 
her bloom. “Never mind. Once there were only our 
two selves — now there will be only our two selves 
again. We shall be very happy. We only need one 
another.” 

“Only one another, my darling.” 

This last word, and the manner of his saying it I 
can hear if I listen in silence, clear as if yet I heard its 
sound. This last sight — of them sitting under the ash- 
tree, the sun making still whiter Ursula's white shawl, 
brightening the marriage ring on her bare hand, and 
throwing, instead of silver, some of their boyish gold- 
colour into the edges of John's curls — this picture I 
see with my shut eyes, vivid as yesterday. 

I sat for some time in my room — then John came 
to fetch me for our customary walk along his favourite 
“terrace” on the Flat. He rarely liked to miss it; — 
he said the day hardly seemed complete or perfect un- 
less one had seen the sim set. Thus, almost every 
evening, we used to spend an hour or more, pacing up 
and down, or sitting in that little hollow under the 
bow of the Flat, where as from the topmost seat of a 
natural amphitheatre, one could see Kose Cottage and 
the old well-head where the cattle drank; our own green 
garden-gate, the dark mass of the beech-wood, and far 
away beyond that, Nunneley Hill, where the sun went 
down. 

There, having walked somewhat less time than usual, 
for the evening was warm and it had been a fatiguing 
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day, John and I sat down together. We talked a little, 
ramblingly — chiefly of Longfield: — how I was to 
have my old room again — and how a new nursery was 
to be planned for the grandchildren. 

“We can^t get out of the way of children, I see 
clearly,” he said, laughing. “We shall have Longfield 
just as full as ever it was, all summer time. But in 
winter we’ll be quiet, and sit by the chimney-corner, and 
plunge into ray dusty desert of books — eh, Phineas? 
You shall help me to make notes for those lectures I 
have intended giving at Norton Bury, these ten years 
past. And we’ll rub up our old Latin, and dip into 
modem poetry — great mbbish, I fear! Nobody like 
our old friend Will of Avon, or even your namesake, 
worthy Phineas Fletcher.” 

I reminded him of the “Shepherd’s life and fate,’^ 
which he always liked so much, and used to say was 
his ideal of peaceful happiness. 

“Well, and I think so stilL ‘Keep true to the 
dreams of thy youth,’ saith the old German; I have not 
been false to mine. I have had a happy life, thank 
God; ay, and what few men can say, it has been the 
very sort of happiness I myself woifld have chosen. I 
think most lives, if, while faithfully doing our little 
best, day by day, we were content to leave their thread 
in wiser hands than ours, would thus weave themselves 
out; until, looked back upon as a whole, they would 
seem as bright a web as mine.” 

He sat, talking thus, resting his chin on his hands 
— his eyes, calm and sweet, looking out westward — 
where the sun was about an hour from the horizon* 
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"Do you remember bow we used to lie on the grass 
in your father’s garden, and how we never could catch 
the sunset except in fragments between the abbey trees? 
I wonder if they keep the yew hedge clipped as round 
as ever.” 

I told him, Edwin had said to-day that some strange 
tenants were going to make an inn of the old house, and 
turn the lawn into a bowling-green. 

"What a shame! I wish I could prevent it. And 
yet, perhaps not,” he added, after a silence. "Ought 
we not rather to recognise and submit to the universal 
law of change? how each in his place is fulfilling his 
day, and passing away, just as that sun is passing. Only 
we know not whither he passes; while whither we go we 
know, and the Way we know — the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” 

Almost before he had done speaking — (God grant 
that in the Kingdom I may hear that voice, not a tone 
altered — I would not wish it altered even there) — r a 
whole troop of our young people came out of Mrs. Tod’s 
cottage, and nodded to us from below. 

There was Mrs. Edwin, standing talking to the good 
old soul, who admired her baby-boy very much, but 
wouldn’t allow there could be any children like Mrs. 
HalifEa’s children. 

There was Edwin, deep in converse with his brother 
Guy, while beside them — prettier and yoimger-looking 
than ever — Grace Oldtower was making a posy for 
little Louise. 

Further down the slope, walking slowly, side by side, 
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evidently seeing nobody but one another, were another 
couple. 

“I think, sometimes, John, that those two, William 
and Maud, will be the happiest of all the children.*’ 

He smiled, looked after them for a minute, and then 
laid himself quietly down on his back along the slope, 
his eyes still directed towards the sunset. When 
brightening as it descended, the sun shone level upon 
the place where we were sitting, I saw John pull his 
broad straw Imt over his fewje, and compose himself with 
both hands clasped upon his breast, in the attitude of 
sleep. 

I knew he was very tired, so I spoke no more, but 
threw my cloak over him. He looked up, thanked me 
silently, with his old familiar smile. — One day — one 
day I shall know him by that smile! I sat for half an 
hour or more watching the sun, which sank steadily, 
slowly, round, and red, without a single cloud. Beauti- 
ful, as I had never before seen it; so clear, that one 
could note the very instant its disc touched the horizon’s 
grey. 

Maud and Mr. Eavenel were coming up the slope. 
1 beckoned them to come softly, not to disturb the 
father. They and I sat in silence, facing the west 
The sun journeyed down to his setting — lower — 
lower; there was a crescent, a line, a dim sparkle of 
light; then — he was gone. And still we sat — grave, 
but not sad — looking into the brightness he had left 
behind; believing, yea, knowing, we should see his glo- 
rious face again to-morrow. 

“How cold it has grown,” said Maud. “I think wo 
ought to wake my father.” 
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She went up to him, laid her hand upon his, that 
were folded together over the cloak — drew back startled 
— alarmed. 

^‘Father!” 

I put the child aside. It was I who moved the hat 
from John^s face — the face — for John himself was 
far, far away. Gone from us unto Him whose faithful 
servant he was. While he was sleeping thus, the Master 
had called him. 

His two sons carried him down the slope. They 
laid him in the upper room in Mrs. Tod^s cottage. Then 
I went home to tell his wife. 

# * * 


She was at last composed, as we thought, lying on 
her bed, death-like almost, but calm. It was ten o’clock 
at night I left her with all her children watching 
round her. 

I went out, up to Rose Cottage, to sit an hour by 
myself alone, looking at him whom I should not see 
again for — as he had said — “a little while.” 

little while — a little while.” I comforted my- 
self with those words. I fancied I could almost hear 
John saying them, standing near me, with his hand on 
my shoulder. — John himself, quite distinct from that 
which lay so still before me; beautiful as nothing but 
death can be, younger much than he had looked this 
very morning — younger by twenty years. 
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Farewell, John! Farewell, my more than brother! 
It is but for a little while. 

As I sat, thinking how peacefully the hands lay, 
clasped together still, how sweet was the expression of 
the close mouth, and what a strange shadowy likeness 
the whole face bore to Muriel’s little face, which I had 
seen resting in the same deep rest on the same pillow; 
some one touched me. It was Mrs. Halifax. 

How she came, I do not know; nor how she had 
managed to steal out from among her children. Hor 
how she, who had not walked for weeks, had found her 
way up hither, in the dark, all alone. Nor what 
strength, almost more than mortal, helped her to stand 
there, as she did stand, upright and calm — gazing — 
gazing as I had done. 

“It is very like him; don’t you think so, Phineas?” 
The voice low and soft, unbroken by any sob. “He 
once told me, in case of — this, he would rather I did 
not come and look at him; but I can, you see.” 

I gave her my place, and she sat down by the bed. 
It might have been ten minutes or more that she and I 
remained thus, without exchanging a word. 

“I think I hear some one at the door. Brother, will 
you call in the children?” 

Guy, altogether overcome, knelt down beside his 
mother, and besought her to let him take her home. 

“Presently — presently, my son. You are very 
good to me; but — your father. Children, come in and 
look at your father.” 
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They all gathered round her — weeping; hut she 
spoke without a single tear. 

was a girl, younger than any of you, when first I 
met your father. Next month, we shall have been mar- 
ried thirty-three years. Thirty-three years.” 

Her eyes grew dreamy, as if fancy had led her back 
aU that space of time; her fingers moved to and fro, 
mechanically, over her wedding-ring. 

“Children, we were so happy, you cannot tell. He 
was so good; he loved me so. Better than that, he made 
me good; that was why I loved him. Oh, what his love 
was to me from the first! strength, hope, peace; comfort 
and help in trouble, sweetness in prosperity. How my 
life became happy and complete — how I grew worthier 
to myself because he had taken me for his own! And 
what he was — Children, no one but me ever knew all 
his goodness, no one but himself ever knew how dearly 
I loved your father. We were more precious each to 
each than an3rthing on earth; except His service, who 
gave us to one ano^er.” 

Her voice dropped aU but inaudible; but she roused 
herself, and made it once more clear and firm, the 
mother’s natural voice. 

“Guy, Edwin, aU of you, must never forget your 
father. You must do as he wishes, and live as he lived — 
in all ways. You must love him, and love one another. 
Children, you will never do anything that need make 
you ashamed to meet your father.” 

As Uiey hung round her, she kissed them aU — her 
three sons and her daughter, one by one; then, her mind 
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being perhaps led astray by the room we were in, looked 
feebly round for one more child — remembered — 
smiled — 

“How glad her father will be to have her again — 
his own little MurieL” 

“Mother! mother darling! come home,” whispered 
Guy, almost in a sob. 

His mother stooped over him, gave him one kiss 
more — him her favourite of all her children — and 
repeated the old phrase, 

“Presently, presently! Now go away all of you; 
I want to be left for a little, alone with my hus- 
band.” 

As we went out, I saw her turn toward the bed — 
“John, John!” — The same tone: almost the same words 
with which she had crept up to him years before, the 
day they were betrothed. Just a low, low murmur, like 
a tired child creeping to fond protecting arms. “John, 
John!” 

We closed the door. We all sat on the stairs out- 
side; it might have been for minutes, it might have been 
for hours. Within or without — no one spoke — nothing 
stirred. 

At last Guy softly went in. 

She was still in the same place by the bed-side, but 
half lying on the bed, as I had seen her turn when I 
was shutting the door. Her arm was round her husband’s 
neck; her face, pressed inwards to the pillow, was nestled 
close to his hair. They might have been asleep — botli 
of them. 
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One of her children called her, but she neither an- 
swered nor stirred. 

Guy lifted her up, very tenderly; his mother, who 
had no stay left but him — his mother — a widow — 
No, thank God! she was not a widow now. 
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